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In 1870, when the Education Act was passed, under which 
the great work of providing elementary education for the 
country is now being carried on, Mr. Forster, who was specially 
responsible for it, said in the House of Commons, in intro- 
ducing his Bill: 


‘I trust, however, that no reasonable member present would wish 
to keep the children throughout England untaught until the question 
of the incidence of rating is solved. After all, it is but a very small 
matter as regards the rate. An education rate would save the prison 
rate and the pauper rate. It would not be a special rate, but a 
charge on the poor rate. But should it exceed threepence in the 
pound—and I do not believe it will amount to anything like that 
sum in the vast majority of cases—then there is a clause in the Bill 
which stipulates that there shall be a very considerable extra grant 
out of the Parliamentary votes.’! 


He based this assurance upon a calculation that schools would 
be conducted in the future at about the same cost that had 
sufficed in the past. It is needless to say how erroneous was 
the assumption that he made. The recently issued Report of 
the Education Department shows that in the 2,393 boroughs 
and parishes in which School Board rates are levied the number 
of places in England and Wales in which the rate is below the 

1 Verbatim Report of the Debate in Parliament during the Progress 
of the Elementary Education Act, p. 13. 
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promised sum of threepence in the pound is 267, whilst in 2,126 
others the ratepayers have to furnish in a few that amount, 
and in most of the others a larger sum; in some of them a 
much larger sum, as in 310 places the rate levied exceeds a 
shilling in the pound, and by how much it exceeds that 
amount we are not told. The cause of this expenditure, so 
much heavier than was anticipated, has its root, to a very 
great extent, in the feeling of rivalry with the Voluntary 
schools entertained by many School Boards. At the outset 
their members determined to make their schools much more 
popular and efficient than were those controlled by unpaid 
volunteers, in order that they might drive them out of the field 
altogether. To effect this they offered much larger salaries 
to the teachers than their opponents were able to pay, that 
they might allure the best of their order into their service. 
Then, to make their superiority evident by their schools earn- 
ing a larger Government grant than their rivals, they greatly 
added to the number of teachers on their staff, making it 
much larger than was required by the Education Depart- 
ment, as they imagined that by more individual instruction 
it was possible to cram the children for an examination more 
effectually, though it by no means followed that by such 
cramming the children would be permanently benefited. 
Nothing was easier than to find the money required for this 
costly process, as all the members of the School Board had 
to do was to demand a higher rate, which those who had to 
pay it were compelled to furnish. In addition to this they 
erected costly buildings, and provided them with whatever 
would make them more attractive, regardless of expense. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the saving in the 
prison rate and the pauper rate, of which Mr. Forster spoke 
so hopefully, has still to be looked for. The rate for the 
maintenance of the police force in 1870 amounted to 2,182,521/, 
whilst in 1892 it was 4,091,3034, Though the number of 
paupers relieved was greatly less in 1892 than it had been in 
1872 (we have not the figures for 1870), the amount levied 
for the relief of the poor, which was 8,007,402/. in the earlier 
year, was 8,847,678/. in the later one ; whilst in 1893 the rate 
was still heavier, and amounted to 9,217,514/!' 

The immediate effect of the course of action pursued by 
the School Boards upon the Voluntary schools was twofold. 
In the first place they had to pay their quota of the School 
Board rate, and this in many cases was found to be so serious 


1 The Better Administration of the Poor Liw, by W. Chance, 
p. 229. 
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an item as materially to cripple their resources. But beside 
this, and much more generally important, was found to be 
the increased rate of expenditure upon their schools which 
managers of Voluntary schools were compelled to face, in 
order to increase their efficiency, by adopting the many 
improvements and more advanced teaching which was being 
introduced, and to keep them upon the same level with their 
rivals. It was also necessary to raise the stipends paid to 
those in charge of their schools in order to retain the excellent 
teachers that were working in them, many of whom would 
naturally feel dissatisfied when they found that teachers in 
Board schools, with whom they had been educated side by 
side at the Training Colleges, and who were in no way their 
superiors, were receiving much higher salaries than they were 
enjoying. It is obvious at a glance that the contest between 
the two kinds of schools had to be carried on under most un- 
equal conditions, the one kind being able to raise whatever 
income they might wish, without any self-sacrifice on the 
part of those who ordered the expenditure, by levying a rate 
on the community, to which the supporters of thé rival system 
had to contribute, whilst all the extra money needed for the 
other kind of schools had to be furnished by the voluntary con- 
tributions of their supporters. No wonder that some schools 
in very poor neighbourhoods, where the responsible managers 
were not enthusiastic in their support, had to succumb, more 
particularly in places, London especially, where the School 
Board not infrequently planted one or more schools in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a Voluntary school, in order to 
draw away its pupils and make it impossible for it to continue 
its work. The wonder rather is that so many schools have held 
their own under the circumstances, and to find how nearly their 
success, as measured by the amount of Government grant, has 
equalled that of their rivals; in London the Government 
grant earned by each pupil in a Voluntary school is only 63d. 
(12a. having been deducted under Art. 107), less on an 
average than that obtained by each pupil in a Board School, 
although the managers spend 17. os. 11}d. less on its educa- 
tion. Moreover it is only to be expected that few of H.M.’s 
Inspectors can rise above the natural feeling to award a higher 
grant for scholars taught in new and costly buildings, fitted up 
without regard to expense, than they do to the scholars who 
are being taught in buildings of a much older date, that lack 
some advantages that have been more recently thought 
desirable. 
The following comparison between the cost of carrying 
B2 
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on elementary schools and the salaries paid to their teachers 
between the year 1870, when the Education Act was passed, 
and the year 1894 will illustrate the truth of what has just 
been said. In 1870 the cost of each child in average 
attendance at all the elementary schools in England and 
Wales under inspection was 25s. 5d.; in 1894 it was 28s. 13d. 
in Voluntary schools, and 2/. 8s. 9?@. in Board schools ; the 
Government grant at the earlier date being 9s. 9}d. and at 
the later 18s. 24d. to Voluntary schools (several pence having 
been deducted because the schools were poor as well as 
efficient), and 19s. 13a. to Board schools.' ‘The average salary 
in all England and Wales of a certificated master, which in 
1870 was 94/. 2s. Id, is now 122/. 7s. 4a.; that of a school- 
mistress was 57/. IIs. Id. in 1870, and is now 80/. 3s. 4a. In 
addition to their other emoluments 5,997 out of 19,582 
masters and 4,731 out of 29,085 mistresses are provided with 
residences free of rent. These averages are calculated upon 
the whole of the certificated teachers, whether principal or 
additional.’ It may also be well to add from the same report : 


‘We may mention, with respect to the principal teachers in the 
Metropolitan district, that, in the past year, the average salary of 350 
masters in Voluntary schools was 155/. 6s. rod. and that of 406 
masters in Board schools 286/. 8s. od. ; while 798 schoolmistresses 
in Board schools enjoyed an average income of 204/. tos. 2d. as 
compared with 92/. 2s. 9@., that of 778 teachers in Voluntary schools. 
The salaries of 8 masters in Voluntary schools, and of 190 in Board 
schools, amounted to 300/. a year and upwards, while 5 schoul- 
mistresses in Voluntary, and 476 in Board, schools had salaries ot 
200/. a year and upwards.’ ? 


It also ought to be stated that in 1870, though the number 
of teachers’ residences was less than at present, the proportion 
they bore to the whole number of teachers employed was 
higher. Seeing that the work in the two kinds of schools is 
exactly similar, and is as well performed in the one set of 
schools as in the other, such a difference in the income of 
the teachers is obviously unfair, more especially when a very 
large proportion of the money required to pay the higher 
salaries comes out of the pockets of those who greatly prefer 
the other kind of schools, whilst some of those who are com- 
pelled to pay have the strongest objections on religious grounds 
to the Board schools. 

It may be well to say something more of the causes which 
have led to the increased expenditure that has just been 

+ ag of Education Department, p. 30. 
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mentioned. It was only natural that members of School 
Boards should desire to make the schools under their care as 
good and efficient as they could, and, as most of them were 
absolutely ignorant of all that appertained to elementary 
education, they were naturally guided by those who had an 
interest in swelling their expenditure. But beside this there 
was an under-current of feeling that the School Board repre- 
sented the Government, and that the managers of Voluntary 
schools, although they had been the pioneers of education, 
and had been diligently at work for considerably more than 
half a century before School Boards were called into existence, 
were only intruders who ought to be swept out of being in 
order to make way for a complete National system under the 
direction of School Board managers popularly elected. And 
then beside this there has been a feeling of jealousy and dis- 
like against the Church and its doctrines and teachers, which 
prompted not a few of the more vigorous and active sup- 
porters of the School Board system. Not a little of the action 
of every School Board owed at least as much of its zeal and 
activity to a desire to suppress Church schools as it did to 
anxiety to extend and improve education. Nothing would 
be easier than to bring forward proofs of this from the 
speeches and actions of prominent members of School Boards 
and their friends, but it is too notorious to need such evidence. 

The pleasure and excitement of such efforts no doubt 
afforded considerable satisfaction for a time to those engaged 
in them, but after more than twenty years’ experience the 
zest has in many cases worn off. The schools which were to be 
improved off the face of the earth in a comparatively short 
time, instead of showing signs of decay and diminution, have 
increased in numbers and efficiency every year. With 
Ministries in harmony with the principle of School Boards, 
and an Education Minister anxious to place the education ot 
the country as much as possible in the hands of such Boards, 
continual changes were made in the Codes. Many of these 
harassed the managers and teachers of Voluntary schools, and 
increased the cost of successfully carrying them on, but they 
failed to secure their object; they were tried, but tried in 
vain. New demands for larger staffs of teachers, for additional 
school material, for new cloak-rooms, for extended accommo- 
dation were insisted upon, and scant time was allowed within 
which most of these demands must be satisfied, or a School 
Board or new Board schools would be required to make good 
the deficiencies which would be created by non-compliance 
with the orders of the Education Department. But even 
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these tactics in most cases failed to produce the desired result. 
No doubt some of the things insisted upon were improve- 
ments. Schools built some years previously necessarily lacked 
a few desirable things that more recently erected buildings 
possessed ; but whether all or the greater part of the costly 
alterations ordered by the Department or the inspectors were 
really of importance for the better education of the children 
is, in our opinion, scarcely a doubtful question ; whilst a com- 
parison of the results upon the children of the education given 
twenty years since,and at the present time, would show mar- 
vellously little, if any, improvement. Take as an example of 
the unreasonableness of some of the demands made upon 
Voluntary school managers what was required of the school 
at Purley, a little village in Berkshire with a population 
under two hundred. There the inspector insisted that the 
schoolroom should be enlarged, because there was not suffi- 
cient room in it for the children to dance ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley.’ The squire of the parish positively refused to 
do what was ordered, and the matter was not pressed, as it 
would have been inconvenient for such a case to be brought 
before Parliament, as it certainly would have been if a 
School Board had been threatened in the event of non-com- 
pliance. How many similar cases there were we cannot say, 
as it is only by accident that information reaches us of such 
demands. We are, therefore, obliged to suppose that for one 
case reported to us there are several that are not. Where the 
managers are weak and timid they comply with demands, 
however unreasonable, if they can by any means contrive to 
raise the money. Where they are strong and influential they 
resist, and questions are asked in Parliament which speedily 
moderate foolish requirements, and make the political heads 
of the Department more cautious in the future. Harassed as 
many managers were by the demands made upon them, we 
have it upon the testimony of several inspectors that they 
resolved not to be beaten, and the friends of Church schools, 
instead of folding their hands in despair and giving up the 
contest as hopeless, rose to the occasion ; and besides more than 
600,000/.a year which they have had ordinarily to raise during 
many years for the maintenance of their schools they have 
provided an additional sum of not less than half a million, 
probably nearly double that amount, in the course of the last 
two years to meet the extraordinary requirements which have 
been made upon them. 

In the face of such determined perseverance the more 
lukewarm foes of definite religious teaching, and especially of 
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such teaching as is given in Church schools, have begun to 
weary of their self-imposed task. Year by year the rate- 
collector demanded a larger sum to satisfy the requirements 
of the School Boards. Members of the School Boards might 
be indifferent on this score, as possibly the rate pressed only 
lightly on most of them; but it was different with their 
constituents. Many of these had failed to realize what was 
the object of the members whom they had elected. They 
had been content to pay heavier School Board rates so long 
as they were assured that the object aimed at was the im- 
provement of the education given in their schools. But when 
the conviction dawned upon them that this was only partially 
the result desired, and that the extinction of the Denomina- 
tional schools would give more satisfaction to leading members 
ofthe Board than would any improvement in their own schools, 
the case was completely altered, and sacrifices that had been 
cheerfully borne for the one object were more than grudged 
for the other. 

As this process of disenchantment advanced men’s eyes 
began to open to the truth of some of the arguments that 
the friends of Voluntary schools had consistently urged 
throughout the controversy. People began to see that by the 
course pursued violence was being done to the principle of 
religious liberty, which for a long time Englishmen had been 
led to believe was essential to the just government of the 
country. For many years it had been successfully urged 
upon the mass of people that a system of undenominational 
religious teaching was fair to all parties—that none gained 
by it and that none lost by it. If such was the case how 
was it, people began to ask, that the system was precisely 
that which the Nonconformists had always adopted in their 
own schools, and was practically identical with that which 
their special organization, the British and Foreign School 
Society, had always contended for in schools in union with 
it, whilst members of the Church of England and Roman 
Catholics had always protested against it, as a maimed system 
of religious teaching, which would in all probability plant 
seeds of erroneous belief in the minds of the scholars sub- 
jected to it, and which would certainly give a bias to their 
minds that would make it more difficult in after years to 
plant therein the seeds of Gospel truth. 

Penetrated with this thought, people began to sce that 
where School Boards only existed parents were really denied 
their inalienable right of determining the religious faith in 
which their children should be educated. It was obvious 
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that in such places the State had determined the kind of 
religious belief or non-belief in which instruction should be 
given, and had forbidden all other; so that the only alter- 
native placed before parents so circumstanced for their children. 
was that at school they should be taught the mongrel religion 
that the State patronized, or receive no religious instruction 
at all. Against such a system men of all religions, when not 
blinded by partizanship or unbelief, have begun to protest. 
Not Churchmen and Roman Catholics only, but earnest 
Nonconformists have spoken out boldly. Nor would it be 
fair to suggest that this feeling has only recently existed, 
though it has recently been brought home to the hearts of 
many who at first refused to believe it. In proof of this we 
may quote the following eloquent words of the late Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, an eminent Nonconformist preacher at Leeds, 
written in opposition to the State undertaking the elementary 
education of the country in 1848, but equally applicable in 
considering the principle that is now at stake : 


‘I am anxious, before any other party be admitted, most suppo- 
sititiously, in the education of the people, to defend and hallow the 
parental constitution. This isthe grand provision. Society is based 
upon this law, the earliest law. It cannot be imitated. It can- 
not be transferred. All nature cries aloud by a common instinct 
against interference with offspring. No outrage is so universally 
resented ; no bereavement is so bitterly rankling. Say what men 
please against its too arbitrary power—it is the only check to a 
tyranny, not like itself, possibly capricious, but necessarily and only 
oppressive. Say what they will against its transmission of error and 
prejudice—it is the only new independence to break up the con- 
ceits and presumptions which otherwise would be perpetually secure. 
Say what they will against its engendered evils—it contains the solitary 
corrective and remedy of every evil. The scheme which would 
repair its mischief would indefinitely multiply mischiefs, all of them 
indefinitely more portentous. There is not a fouler treason than to 
gainsay this original institution. A distrust of it is a traitorous 
spirit. ‘Trace it where man is worst—amidst his worst habits and 
temptations—still, where could you replace its tenderness, its care, 
its guardianship, its sacrifice? ‘Those brawny arms of toil speak its 
strength, alike with the softest arms of embracing love. Intrude upon 
it, and society stands still. ‘The incentive of labour is gone. We 
live no more in the future. Come once between parent and child, 
and the golden bond which knit all together is snapped asunder. 
What is that—call it State conspiracy, rapine—which affects to take 
charge of my offspring? My other acquisitions are conditional ; 
my other treasures are alienable: my civil rights are things of cove- 
nant and arrangement; these I have earned, inherited, or won ! 
But I have another property and propriety in my children ; these are 
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imprescriptably my own—they are myself! Parenthood is their 
protector! It is the vulture which tears the broodling from the 
covering wing! Traverse the length and breadth of the land. Enter 
its cabins and hovels. Judge not according to a sentimental ro- 
mance, but judge righteous judgment. There are abuses, grievances, 
cruelties. These mark themselves, they stand out. They force 
themselves into notoriety. They arenoted—conned. What are they 
in figures, what in exceptions, to domestic allegiance and regularity ? 
Count them against the rural peasantry of the village and hamlet, going 
forth to their work and their labour until the evening, when the 
housewife spreads the simple repast, and children greet the return. 
Count them against the, perhaps, ruder crowds, who, at the reverse 
of the curfew, hasten to the factory, but eat their meals in their 
adjoining cottages, and, when the shadows lengthen, there lie down and 
rest. The brawl of the street is rare. Nightfall, in its stillness and 
in its peace, vindicates the domestic character of the people. Those ° - 
homesteads of poverty are, after all, though slandered and reviled, 
happy dwellings—tabernacles of joy. I have faith in the great 
working of nature ; in the tenacious links of parent and progeny ; 
in household order, and rule and influence. I deprecate whatever 
would tamper with it. There cannot be a substitute for it. Its 
penates are worth a whole mythology besides.’ ! 


When the question of compelling all schools to accept a 
conscience clause was under discussion some years since, 


none were more eager than the Nonconformists to compel 
its adoption, as it then seemed that it would press heavily 
upon Church schools, and might at no distant time be used 
as a lever to enforce the acceptance on their committees of 
management of persons who differed from the religious views 
of those responsible for the schools ; but now that the State 
has virtually established the kind of religious teaching which 
Nonconformists favour in all the rate-supported schools 
of the country, many of them unite in loudly exclaiming 
against any portion of the money raised from all members of 
the community being applied to the inculcation of religious 
truth in a form of which themselves do not approve. In the 
former case the rights of parents were said to be inalien- 
able, in the latter it is not less confidently urged that it is 
monstrous for Government to listen to their demands. In 
fairness to the Churchmen who resisted the compulsory impo- 
sition of a conscience clause, it ought to be added that in the 
earlier case most of the schools had been erected and main- 
tained wholly or partially by Church people, for children of 
their own communion, and that those of a different faith were 
only admitted as a favour, at the request of their parents, and 


1 Crosby Hall Lectures on Education, 1848, pp. 75, 76. 
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that even then they were exempted from religious instruction, 
when their parents so desired ; whilst in the latter case the 
schools have been wholly built and maintained by money 
raised from the community, so that on the principle of reli- 
gious liberty all have an equal right to be taught the faith they 
prefer. Beside this, at the earlier date it was optional to 
parents to send their children to school, or to leave them un- 
educated ; whilst, under the new law, compelling attendance, 
parents are forced to send their children to the Board schools 
when there are none other within reach. No fallacy can be 
greater than to say all are equally treated when only unde- 
nominational religious teaching is allowed ; for whilst it is what 
comparatively few prefer, it is what very many hate. Moreover, 
itis obvious that a claim for the parental right of determining 
the religious teaching to be given to his child must be stronger 
in rate-supported schools, to which all saus¢ contribute, than 
in Voluntary schools, erected by religious people for children 
of their own communion. 

This, however, is what many Nonconformists and all 
Agnostics cannot understand ; and, as Liberal Governments 
have depended largely upon their assistance to keep them in 
office, they have been allowed to have their way. And the 
result of the educational legislation of 1870 has been practically 
to establish a system of religious persecution. For it is as 
much a matter of persecution to compel parents to send their 
children to schools in which the religious instruction given is 
of a kind which they dislike, and to require other persons to 
furnish the funds by which those schools are supported, al- 
though they believe that the religious teaching given in them 
is erroneous and calculated to lower the moral and religious 
tone of the community, as it would be to send them to the 
stake because they denied the religious doctrines favoured by 
the State. In both cases the religion allowed is that to which 
State law has given its imprimatur ; in both cases punishment 
is meted out to those who object to what the State has en- 
joined ; and though the severity of the punishment differs 
most materially in the two cases, burning being inflicted for 
disobedience in the one case and a pecuniary fine or impri- 
sonment in the other, yet the principle on which the penalty 
is awarded is precisely similar. And it must be remembered 
that in many places only Board schools exist, and that in those 
places poor parents are compelled tosend their children to the 
schools, however cordially they may disapprove of them. 

To make a really satisfactory settlement of the education 
question this claim of all for religious liberty must be taken 
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into serious account. The number of sects requiring separate 
religious instruction is nothing like so great as people opposed 
to the principle delight in asserting. “The Nonconformists of 
various kinds find themselves united in upholding the British 
and Foreign School Society, whose principle is that all ele- 
mentary education should be undenominational ; and it is only 
fair to suppose that the principle which they support in a 
society of their own creation is the principle which they desire 
to maintain for the education of all the children in whom they 
are interested. When these sects are elided we find that the 
wants of Church people, Roman Catholics, Jews, Agnostics, 
and a few Wesleyan Methodists are all that are left for con- 
sideration. The number of Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Agnostics in country parishes is very small indeed ; in fact, 
there are comparatively few parishes in which children would 
be found who desired to be educated in their peculiar tenets. 
In towns where there are many schools it ought not to be 
difficult to find means for satisfactorily meeting the demand 
that might be made upon them; whilst in country parishes 
where more than one kind of religious teaching may be desired 
by parents, by a little careful arrangement and equitable 
desire to be perfectly just all round, the desired end ought to 
be easily attainable. The one condition on which we would 
insist is that no teacher should be allowed to give religious 
instruction in which he did not himself heartily believe, as all 
such instruction must be worthless where this essential require- 
ment is not found. And in small country parishes, where there 
can be only one school, we would advocate that the class-room 
should be placed at the disposal of those who object to the 
religious teaching given in the school, so that they may have 
the opportunity of providing religious teaching for the parents 
of such children as desire their teaching, and where no class- 
room already exists the parochial or county council should be 
required to provide one. 

We shall fail to recognize the magnitude of the interests 
concerned, unless we keep steadily before us the amount of 
pecuniary obligations involved, as well as the religious prin- 
ciples that are at stake. The amount of debt already incurred 
by School Boards in England and Wales exceeds twenty- 
seven millions and three-quarters, and there is now annually 
raised by School Board rates more than three millions and 
three-quarters. Consequently those who object to the reli- 
gious teaching given in Board schools (and they are a large 
percentage of the ratepayers of the country) are responsible 
for their quota of those large sums. It need, therefore, excite 
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no surprise if the amount required to place these friends of 
Voluntary schools on anything approaching to equality with 
the supporters of undenominational teaching should be a large 
sum. For be it remembered that whatever advantages they 
derive from Government, or fee, grants is equally shared by 
those who have the exclusive enjoyment of the rates. This 
is further shown by the fact that for every child in average 
attendance at a Board school 2/ Is. 11d.' has to be raised 
by rates. 

Recent elections of members of School Boards have 
shown that these considerations have not been lost upon the 
constituencies ; in many of the large towns of the north of 
England the party that desired the extension of Board 
schools and the extinction of Voluntary schools has had to 
give place to its opponents. This feeling found still stronger 
expression at the recent general election, where more equitable 
treatment for Voluntary schools was made a test question in 
many constituencies, and the election in certainly two boroughs 
turned upon advocacy for, or opposition to, the formation of a 
local School Board ; and in both cases the opponents of a 
Board triumphed. Beside this, there is every reason to believe 
that multitudes of the electors in other constituencies were led 
to support the Conservative and Unionist candidates by the 
conviction that their opponents were hostile to definite religious 
teaching in elementary schools, and were anxious to maim and 
cripple the Church of England, so far as they possibly could, 
by such dishonest Bills as that introduced for robbing the 
Church in Wales of its rightful possessions. As no political 
party has been supported by so large a majority since 1833 as 
that recently gained by the present Government, so we believe 
that in no election have the interests of religion and the well- 
being of the Church of England been so prominently before 
the minds of the electors or influenced their votes to the same 
extent. 

In proof of the truth of what has been just asserted, it 
may be well to give a few extracts from the speeches of 
leaders of the Unionist party at the recent election. These 
show how keenly alive they were to this aspect of the feeling 
of the country, and how heartily they sympathized with it ; 
and it would be easy further to illustrate the same by extracts 
from speeches of the rank and file of the party if that were 
necessary. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking at St. Helen’s on July 11, said: 


1 The amount raised by School Board rates in 1894 was 3,727,423/. 
the average attendance of scholars was 1,777,797. 
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‘There is one question to which I mean specially to call your 
attention to-day, which does not, I am afraid, altogether come under 
the category of a non-contentious measure, which does not deal with 
interests in which parties in the State may be expected to take an 
equal interest. That question is one which, in my judgment, comes 
more nearly to the interests of every one of you than perhaps any 
other question now before the public. It is the question of educa- 
tion—and the question of education, the question of Voluntary 
schools which are involved in the question of education, is one in 
which every man and woman who is a parent, every householder 
who is a ratepayer, is deeply and vitally interested. If you return 
to power an Education Minister with the opinions of Mr. Acland you 
will surely see one district in England after another forced, whether 
it likes it or not, under the educational dominion of a School Board, 
with all the attendant cost, and with all the attendant difficulties. 
Remember that this is a purely English question. In Ireland at 
this moment you have what is practically and substantially denomi- 
national education entirely supported out of the money of the 
taxpayer. In Scotland you have universal and compulsory School 
Boards, but the School Boards in Scotland are permitted to do 
what they are not permitted to do in England—namely, to teach the 
formulas of the particular denominations—and the liberty which has 
been given them by law is a law which they are not slow to 
exercise.’ ! 

‘My first objection to the universal introduction of Board 
schools is that it is a most costly system, and all of you—I speak to 
an assembly of ratepayers and taxpayers—I say to every one of you 
that the extension of such schools, whether in other respects good 
or bad, is not a system which tends to economy, but, on the contrary, 
it is a system which throws a great burden on the ratepayer and in a 
less degree upon the taxpayer. If it is admitted that in the interests 
of economy we ought to preserve Voluntary schools, let us clearly 
understand what are the difficulties under which the Voluntary 
schools at present labour, and it is well for you to remember that the 
difficulties in the rural districts are quite different from the difficulties 
in the urban districts, and probably the same system can hardly be 
made to fit in with both sets of conditions.’ ? 


He then points out the inequality of conditions under 
which Board and Voluntary schools have to carry on their 
operations substantially after the same manner as we have 
already done, which we need not therefore repeat. He then 
proceeds to speak of the religious aspect of the question. 


‘I will not conceal from you that speaking for myself on this 
aspect of the question—I have no right to speak on any other—it 
does appear to me that the religious aspect of the question is almost 
more important than the financial aspect. But though I do not 
dispute their (the Nonconformists’) right to hold their view of edu- 


1 School Guardian, p. 576. * Lbid. pp. 576, 877. 
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cation, I never will admit that it is the highest, and I never will admit 
that it is not the grossest of injustice to compel parents who take a 
different view to put their scheme of education into that which 
happens to harmonize with the secular view which I have explained 
to you. We know how soon children are in these days separated 
from the home influences and brought under. scholastic influence. 
I say it is a monstrous thing to compel parents whose children are 
at school all day long to send them to schools where the religious 
training, and the religious education, which they desire to see instilled 
into their youthful minds cannot be instilled, cannot be taught. 
Those who take ny view of what is due to the rising generation, 
those who hold, with the strength of conviction which animates me, 
that it is not merely by passing a certain number of standards or by 
satisfying a certain number of Government inspectors that you are 
going to raise up a generation worthy to be the successors of thgse 
who have made England what it is, those who hold that conviction 
will, I am sure, work shoulder to shoulder with those who desire to 
preserve as an integral, healthy, and prosperous part of our educa- 
tional system, the Voluntary schools, by which alone, in my opinion, 
the best ideal of education can be carried out.’ ! 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach said at Newport, on July 8, 
that 


‘he was anxious to preserve for the poor man the religious 
equality which he claimed for himself. He could not afford to pick 
and choose, and he could not afford to pay, very likely, for the 
schooling of his child. He must send his child to whatever might 
be the elementary school of the district, or near the district in which 
he lived. If there was no school to which he could send his child 
except the Board school, in which no religion could be taught, or in 
which only an indefinite kind of religion could be taught, he said 
they were placing that poor man in a position in which he would not 
for a moment be placed himself. They were imposing upon him 
and his conscience a religious disability, and this applied not only 
to Churchmen, but also to Wesleyans, Roman Catholics, and any 
Christian community, whoever they might be, who desired religious 
education for their children. He maintained that for the State to 
adopt the principle of compulsory Board schools, in which every 
endeavour would be made by the secular party to give secular 
teaching, and nothing else, would be an act of gross civil and religious 
tyranny upon the poorest of the community.’ ? 


We are happy to notice that there is every reason to 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain will throw no impediments in 
the way of a fair settlement of the Education question. He 
is reported to have written in reply to a letter from Councillor 
Hardman of Birmingham— 


‘I am not in favour of the expenditure of the rates in support of 


1 School Guardian, p. 577. * Ldid. p. 578. 
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Voluntary schools. I am, however, inclined favourably to consider 
proposals which have been made for the removal of the .17s. 6d. limit 
in connexion with the State grant. I recognize fully the value of the 
work done by the Voluntary schools, and I am also impressed with 
the enormous additional charge which would be imposed upon the 
rates if they were closed, and it became necessary to establish Board 
schools in their place. I shall, therefore, give my best consideration 
to any reasonable suggestions which may be made with the object of 
preventing so undesirable a contingency.’ 


Under these circumstances, and with the triumphant 
majority which the recent elections have given to the Govern- 
ment, and with a considerable proportion of their supporters 
pledged to do justice to the Voluntary schools, we trust that the 
Queen’s Speech at the opening of the session of 1896 will 
announce that a Bill will be introduced to effect the desired 
object. On many accounts it is most desirable that the 
question should be promptly settled. Such a course would 
give great satisfaction to a large and important body of the 
supporters of the present Ministry ; it would put an end to 
the excitement and anxieties which must be felt by all who 
are engaged in the work of education until a settlement has 
been made; it will cut short the time for agitation and gross 
misrepresentation in which the opponents of religious educa- 
tion are such adepts; and it will show that the present 
Government is as anxious to do justice to those of their sup- 
porters who definitely hold a religious faith, as their opponents 
were to please their supporters by oppressing and robbing 
them. We are not blind to the difficulties and obstruction 
which ministers will have to face in carrying through a measure 
which fairly deals with the question ; but the opponents are 
really a small, though a very noisy and unscrupulous, minority, 
and with the voice of the country behind them all that is 
needed to accomplish what is required is determination and 
perseverance on the part of the very able men in whose hands 
the destiny of the country is now happily placed. 

To secure permanency as well as success for the proposals 
they make, it is essential that those proposals should be 
absolutely fair and just all round. We desire no favour or 
advantage for the schools we champion which is not given to 
those we dislike. The two principles for which we contend 
are : (1) perfect religious liberty, so that the parents and not 
the State shall determine the religious principles in which the 
children are to be educated ; and (2) that such pecuniary 
assistance shall be given to Voluntary schools as will enable 
their managers to carry them on efficiently without that 
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extreme pecuniary pressure which has recently been placed 
upon them. 
To carry out the first of these objects it is essential that 
the Cowper-Temple clause of the Act of 1870 should be re- 
pealed. Then let some plan for Board schools, not very 
different from that laid down for Reformatory and Industrial 
schools, be adopted. It would probably suffice if certain broad 
principles on which the religious teaching in Board schools 
should be given were laid down by Parliament, and a certain 
amount of liberty in the application of the principles were left 
to the School Boards. But the principles to be observed must 
be laid down much more clearly than was done by the Cowper- 
Temple clause. For, as has been frequently said in this Revzez, 
that clause was interpreted in diametrically different ways 
by those who accepted it. The one party imagined that they 
would have perfect liberty to teach all that was contained in the 
Catechism if the children were not obliged to learn the words 
found in the Prayer Book ; whilst the other party believed 
that all which was taught by the Catechism was as completely 
prohibited as the authorized words in which the teaching was 
contained ; and experience has shown that this last is the in- 
terpretation placed upon the clause by School Boards, and it 
has also made it clear, that until this clause is repealed, there 
is no chance of an equitable adjustment concerning the re- 
ligious teaching that may be given in Board schools. Par- 
liament may depend upon it that no legislation on the subject 
of elementary education will be final that does not deal with 
this question. We profess to make civil and religious liberty 
the basis on which our social Icgislation rests ; and religious 
liberty in education means that parents shall decide the faith 
in which their children shall be trained. In affirming this 
principle we are not blind to the difficulties which will have 
to be faced in many Church country schools; but that does 
not diminish the determination and persistency with which 
we hold to the principle. No permanent advantage is gained 
by a religious body by educating children in a faith different 
to that of their parents, unless they are as entirely separated 
from them as the Janissaries were from their parents, when 
in very early childhood they were handed over to their Moslem 
conquerors as part of the tribute which they demanded. 
Children taught a faith in a day school which is not accepted 
by their parents at- home, and which is contradicted by their 
teachers at Sunday school, will either learn to believe all reli- 
gion untrue, or else will look upon the truth as beyond their 
power to ascertain, and so learn practically to disregard all 
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religious profession. We-would therefore advocate that the 
fullest liberty of choice should be given that is compatible 
with the efficient management of the schools. In carrying 
out such a plan there would undoubtedly be difficulties at . 
first. Prejudices and previous convictions would have to be 
conquered ; the ineradicable love of tyrannising over others, 
so constantly manifested by School Boards and their sup- 
porters, and not unknown, we fear, to some of their oppo- 
nents, would have to be suppressed ; the vagaries of people 
who delight to give unnecessary trouble to prove their own 
wisdom and independence would have to be restrained ; and 
the religious divisions within which the parents’ choice would 
have to be made must be accurately defined. But in a com- 
paratively short time it would be found that there was no 
more real difficulty in working a system of religious liberty in 
elementary schools than there is in Reformatory and Indus- 
trial schools. 

The other point to be considered is the pecuniary position 
of the Voluntary schools, and what is required to relieve 
them from the severe strain under which they are now suffering, 
and to enable them successfully to carry on the good work 
which they are now performing. In the last January number 
of this Revzew, in an article upon the recent elections to the 
London School Board, we called attention to the principal 
recommendation of the committee appointed by the two 
Archbishops to consider in what way relief could best be 
given to the Voluntary schools. What we then said we 
have no intention of repeating ; we would only remind our 
readers of the principle, there laid down, in the briefest way 
possible. Beside this, there are other portions of the Report, 
which were not then referred to, to which we desire to call 
attention. One essential condition for providing relief to the 
Voluntary schools is to get rid of the rivalry which now exists 
between Voluntary and Board schools: to this we have 
already called attention. So long as that exists, the cost of 
managing schools must go on continually increasing ; for it is 
only natural that when a Board has the unlimited power of 
raising whatever money it requires, and also finds itself in 
competition with some other system, it will never rest until it 
has proved its superiority to its rival or driven it out of the field : 
and this it will do although a large portion of the expenditure 
it incurs may be absolutely worthless for the real improvement 
of the work with which it is charged. No doubt one chief reason 
why the Archbishops’ committee proposed that the Govern- 
ment subsidy should pay the whole of the teachers, and deter- 
VOL. XLI.—NO. LXXXI. Cc 
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mine the number of teachers to be employed in each school, 
was to get rid of the rivalry that now exists, and so to put an 
end to an unequal competition that has no influence upon the 
. advancement and efficiency of the elementary education of 
the country. If the Committee of Council on Education can 
devise some better method for effecting this important object, 
by all means let it be accepted ; but the evil is too real and 
too pressing for the present system to be allowed to continue. 
With regard to the amount of additional grant required to 
meet the necessities of the case, it would be imprudent to 
attempt to deal in an article of this kind, as it must be deter- 
mined by a careful examination of details; but we must say 
this much, that it ought to be possible to bring the expendi- 
ture of many School Boards, and so the amount required, 
within more reasonable limits. This is proved by the fact 
that the London School Board expends 3/. 6s. on the educa- 
tion of each scholar, and its grant from Government is only 
19s. 84d., whilst the Manchester School Board expends only 
2/. 9s. 5d., and earns a Government grant of 1/ os. 7d, al- 
though 13d. per scholar has been deducted from its grant 
under Article 107, whilst the London Board schools have 
suffered no such loss. The London School Board, therefore, 
spends much more, whilst its educational results are much 
less ; and this holds true not only of the one School Board 
we have named, but of many others, as well as of some 
Voluntary schools. Still, after all legitimate deductions have 
been made, it is quite possible that something like a million 
and a half would be required ; this was estimated to be the 
amount that the plan recommended by the Archbishops’ com- 
mittee would require. This sum cannot be considered exces- 
sive if we remember that ‘ the deficiencies in the school fund 
required to be met by the rating authorities out of the local 
rate, and paid by them to the treasurers of School Boards 
during the year ending at Michaelmas 1894, amounted to 
3,534,0402” ' The average attendance at Board schools during 
that year was 1,777,797, whilst the average attendance at 
Voluntary schools was 2,448,037. The additional grant just 
named would be divided between the two sets of schools, and 
would reduce the amount of rate to be levied ; we ought to 
say that this transfer of expenditure from rates to taxes has 
been taken into account in estimating the additional sum that 
the nation would have to furnish. In connexion with this it 
may be well to say that the weight of local taxation, yearly 
increasing, is very severely felt in many localities, especially 


1 Education Keftort, p. 37. 
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during such a depression in trade and agriculture as that 
which we have for some time been experiencing. Conse- 
quently, the transfer of a considerable portion of the school 
rate from the rates to the taxes would be a most acceptable 
alleviation of local burdens in many places ; and, if advantage 
were taken of the opportunity thus furnished for limiting the 
possible expenditure of School Boards, the advantage to the 
ratepayers would be still further increased. 

In addition to the recommendation just named, the com- 
mittee suggested that the present limit of 17s. 6d. (Article 
107) should be removed. When this limit was fixed by Lord 
Sandon’s Act, the Government grant had not reached 16s. ; it 
was therefore a liberal addition to secure a grant of 175. 6a. per 
child, irrespective of what might be locally raised, provided 
the educational merits of the school justified that amount of 
assistance ; but now that the average grant exceeds 18s. for 
all schools, it is a hardship to continue such a restriction upon 
economy joined to efficiency ; for in every one of the large 
towns named in the Report of the Education Department, there 
is a loss to Voluntary schools under this head, ranging from 
10#d. for every child in average attendance in Sheffield to 
1}d. in Brighton. It is superfluous to add that to retain such 
a restriction, if additional grants are to be made, would prac- 
tically make such grants altogether illusory. 

A second proposal was that all elementary schools, whether 
Voluntary or Board, should be exempted from local rates. 
At present the power of levying such rates can be made into 
a weapon for seriously injuring Voluntary schools, that is used 
to some extent in parishes where there is a strong hostile 
feeling against the Church amongst those who have the 
power of determining the amount at which buildings shall be 
rated. As the schools are for the good of the people, and 
must be provided at the cost of the rates if not furnished by 
voluntary liberality, it is obviously unwise, as well as unjust, 
to place such a burden upon their supporters. In many 
parishes the local authorities have acted liberally in this matter ; 
but in some parts of London, as well as in other places, very 
different treatment has been meted out to the Voluntary 
schools, and their efficiency is seriously diminished by the 
heavy sums they have to pay for local rates. 

Moreover, the power of erecting Voluntary schools in 
School Board districts must no longer be left contingent upon 
the sense of equity possessed by members of such boards. The 
refusals of the required permission to erect such schools, and 
to have them recognized as public elementary schools, have in 
c2 
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some cases testified only to the narrow-minded sectarianism of 
those from whom it was asked. The case of Dan-y-Craig, a 
hamlet of Swansea, is the best known. There a Roman Ca- 
tholic colony had planted themselves, and their priest naturally 
desired to erect a school for the instruction of the poor children 
of his flock. This he did ; but the School Board of Swansea, 
within whose jurisdiction the hamlet was situated, refused to 
sanction the school, and consequently it was refused Govern- 
ment help. A less prejudiced and more judicial authority 
should have the power of deciding whether a school may or 
may not be included in the number of those that are to enjoy 
the Government educational grants, and we should be quite 
content to leave the matter in the hands of the Education 
Department. 

Further increased facilities for confederating schools are 
required ; so that all the schools belonging to the same re- 
ligious body within a given area may have the advantage of 
being legally united in all matters relating to their finance, as 
well as to their management. 

These requirements are included in the recommendations 
of the Archbishops’ committee. There is one other not to 
be found there, which we should be glad to see added, 
and that is for the parishioners or School Board authorities 
to have the same power of transferring their schools to Volun- 
tary managers that Voluntary managers possess for trans- 
ferring their schools to Boards. For when it is remembered 
that more than one-half of the existing Boards have been forced 
upon unwilling constituencies, 1,246 of the 2,271 existing 
School Boards having been called into being by compulsory 
orders from the Department, without the consent or in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the places concerned, it is only fair that 
a locus penitentie should be granted to them, and to those that 
come after them, for repairing the evil ; so that the fact of their 
having been unable at one particular time to comply with the 
demands of the Education Department shall not compel them 
for all time to have their schools placed under a system of 
management which they dislike. 

Whenever a Bill is drawn for amending the present edu- 
cational system—and we conclude that such a Bill is certain 
to be presented to the present Parliament—we trust that our 
friends will carefully consider what is proposed, and though 
some of its clauses may contain provisions which they do not 
like, that they will look at the qucstion as a whole, at what is 
best for the Church and the people generally, and not simply 
at its influence upon the one school in which they are specially 
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interested ; and if it fairly carries out the principles for which 
we have contended in this article, that they will not endanger 
its being wrecked because it demands some sacrifices from 
them which they would rather not make. 

We should wish also to express a hope that, in any Bill 
which may be introduced, power will be given to place the 
property of Church schools on a sounder basis than it at 
present rests on. The sites of our schools are now vested ina 
variety of trusts: in some cases, the bishop of the diocese ; in 
others, the archdeacon ; in others, the incumbent of the parish ; 
in others, the incumbent and churchwardens; in others, the 
donor of the site and his representatives, or the donor and the 
incumbent, and sometimes two or three persons selected by 
the donor of the site, or the contributors to the building, are 
the nominal owners of the property, which, under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, may be conveyed, by a two-thirds majority 
of the existing managers and subscribers, to a School Board 
without their consent, and without their having any power 
with respect to its disposal beyond the expression of their 
dissent, and their reasons for dissenting. All this ought to 
be placed on a different footing. Church schools ought to 
belong to the diocese, or to the whole Church, and no change 
ought to be made in their proprietorship without the consent 
of a more representative body than the clergyman who 
happens to be incumbent at the time and who may take no 
great interest in the school or in the parish, or the chance 
managers of the day, or those who happen to subscribe to 
maintain them. Besides this in the future, the responsibility of 
supporting schools must be able to be placed upon a larger 
area than it now is. Schools must be recognized as part of the 
Church organization, over which the bishop, or some diocesan 
authority, has a certain amount of control ; so that the richer 
portions of the diocese may be made more directly respon- 
sible for the support and management of the schools in very 
poor neighbourhoods ; whilst to the parishioners and local 
clergy is still left whatever power may be required for directing 
and overlooking what is done in the school, when they have 
sufficient knowledge and ability to undertake it. It is no 
doubt because the Roman Catholics possess such a central 
organization that none of their schools have been transferred 
to the School Board : but hitherto the Church has not been 
legally able to provide such security for her schools. We have 
no wish to throw the whole care of the schools, and the duty 
of providing what is needful for successiully carrying them on, 
upon a great central body ; but we are anxious that effectual 
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means should be taken for helping those who cannot suffi- 
ciently help themselves, and for preventing the apathetic and 
incompetent from wantonly abandoning their duties, dissipat- 
ing a portion of the most important property of the Church, 
and throwing upon others the trouble and anxiety which rightly 
belong to themselves. We are anxious for it to be generally 
understood and acted upon that the education of the rising 
generation is a matter in which the whole Church is deeply 
interested, for which it is responsible to its Divine Head, and 
that from such responsibility it is not relieved because an in- 
capable man has been placed in spiritual charge of the parish 
in which the school is situated. Moreover, in many towns, and 
extensive parishes, there might be a system of graded schools, 
which would minister far more effectually to the education of 
the inhabitants than the schools do at present. If all were 
under the management of a central body, to which every 
parish sent its representatives, the narrow parochial influences 
which are now so apt to exert a deleterious power over what 
is done would be lessened if not destroyed, and it might be 
hoped that each parish would no longer be jealous of its own 
independence, and would get rid of all thought of carrying on 
its own schools in rivalry with those of other parishes ; and 
instead of this would regard all Church schools in the town 
as part of one great organization, that has one spiritual and 
worthy object in view. 

We would further venture to express the hope that in any 
measure which may be introduced, the aim will be to secure 
a permanent settlement of the question. There is always the 
temptation to find the place where the resistance is weakest, 
and to work upon the lines thus suggested, though the remedy 
provided is inadequate, and only secures a solution of the more 
pressing difficulty of the moment. This is not infrequently 
found to be a temporary alleviation of the present pressure, 
rather than its complete removal or thoroughly equitable ad- 
justment. If such a compromise is attempted in the present 
case, it will certainly be followed at no distant day bya revival 
of the irritation and heart-burning that now exists. What 
is wanted is a fearless assertion of the principle of religious 
equality ; that believers and anti-believers, members of the 
Church and of the sects, those who desire definite religious 
teaching and those who prefer hazy and nebulous undenomi- 
nationalism, shall be equally treated—that every man shall 
be heard for himself and not for his neighbour ; that every 
parent shall have the responsibility of deciding in what faith 
his child shall be educated, and that the present system of 
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forcing a State-manufactured religion, whose only recommenda- 
tion is that no one really believes it, shall no longer be forced by 
fine and imprisonment upon those who are too poor to resist 
such oppression, or of too little account in the world’s estimate 
to save themselves from persecution by hypocritical supporters 
of religious liberty, who would fain tolerate nothing which 
themselves dislike. In the days of their political power 
these men have not hesitated to use to the uttermost the 
powers of oppression which they possessed ; in this we would 
in no way imitate them. The liberty we desire for ourselves 
we would extend to them and all others ; convinced as we 
are that no legislation in England can be permanent which is 
not based upon justice. 

We have been forcibly reminded recently, by an able 
article in the 7zses newspaper, that it is one thing for men to 
be agreed as to the fact that a remedy is needed for a pressing 
evil, and another thing for them to agree about what that 
remedy shall be. Of the truth of this the friends of Voluntary 
schools are well aware. They also perfectly understand that 
it is all-important for them to be agreed upon the remedy to 
be proposed. The first step towards such agreement is for 
leading representatives of the opinions which can count upon 
a considerable following to place their views upon record. 
This has been done in the most authoritative way by those 
who desiderate more substantial help from the National 
treasury in the Bill supported by the National Society ; and 
by those who think that it would be better to seek the addi- 
tional help required from the local rates in the Bill prepared 
under the sanction of the Roman Catholic Bishops. We 
believe that it is violating no secret to say that, upon re- 
considering the question, the Roman Catholic Bishops would 
prefer the Bill put forward by the National Society to that 
which themselves at first approved. Whilst with regard 
to the Bill with which the name of Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode 
is connected, it rather suggests amendments to one or other 
of the Bills already named than strikes out an entirely different 
mode of procedure. It is needless to say that no proposals 
of this kind can be treated at present as more than sugges- 
tions, inasmuch as they are made by experts who know what 
is required, and not by politicians who have the responsibility 
of proposing to Parliament the remedy to be applied. Before 
Christmas we should hope that leading representatives of the 
various opinions may meet in conference, and determine the 
final form which the proposals shall take for remedying the 
injustice now suffered by schools in which definite religion 
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is taught; and that when this has been done the opportunity 
will be given them of handing in their proposals by a formal 
deputation, when they can be discussed with members of the 
Government who are charged with the administration of 
the Education Department, or in some other way. 

Whilst these pages have been passing through the press 
two events of very different significance have occurred, both 
proving how completely the subject is taking possession of 
men’s minds; but the one showing a steadfast conviction 
that it is the duty of the Government to do what can be done 
to redeem the promises made during the struggle of the 
elections, the other manifesting the apprehensions of one who 
has hitherto been a determined opponent of the claims of the 
advocates of definite religious education. The first of these 
is to be found in a correspondence that has passed between 
Lord Cranborne, as chairman of the Church Parliamentary 
Committee, and Mr. Balfour, as leader of the House of Com- 
mons (see 77mmes, September 20). The Committee just named 
passed a unanimous resolution to the effect that they— 
‘desired to represent to Her Majesty’s Government that, since the 
parents of a large number of children prefer that they should be 
educated at those public elementary schools which are attached to 
the particular religious denomination to which the parents themselves 
belong, these schools are entitled to receive further assistance to 
defray the heavy and increasing cost of education ; and this com- 


mittee hope that legislation with this object may be undertaken at an 
early date.’ 


To which Mr. Balfour replied : 


‘I will take care that the views which on behalf of many members 
of the House of Commons you have communicated to me respecting 
the position of Voluntary schools are laid before my colleagues. I 
am extremely anxious that something effectual should be done to 
relieve the almost intolerable strain to which these schools are now 
subjected, and this is, I believe, the general wish of the party of the 
Government.’ 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than this, and it is 
pleasant to find that the 77zmes newspaper is in accord with 
this utterance ; and it not unnaturally says that ‘ Mr. Balfour’s 
letter will put the practical statesmanship of the advocates of 
the denominational system to the proof,’ and at the same time 
urges the importance of united action on their part. 

The other event is in every respect of a different character. 
A few days before this correspondence appeared in the papers 
we read that at the Grindelwald Conference of persons of all 
religious persuasions the Rev. H. Price Hughes said : 


‘ He wished to propose the following concordat: That the Church 
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of England should make its day schools truly National schools, free 
from denominational bias, and that, on the other hand, Noncon- 
formists should sanction the teaching of the Apostles’ Creed in all 
the schools of the country, subject, of course, to a conscience clause. 
He would further be prepared to support a proposal that all teachers 
that undertook religious teaching should be definitely trained in 
historical Christianity, by which he meant the Christianity of the 
Apostles’ Creed. They must tell Unitarians, Atheists, Agnostics, 
Jews, Mahomedans, and Theosophists, and any others who objected 
to such a proposal, that the majority of Englishmen desired their 
children to have a Christian education, that they were sufficiently 
protected by the conscience clause, and that they could not be 
permitted to interfere with a great national scheme of education.’ ! 

We call attention to this proposal because it has just so 
much seeming fairness as to make it possible that it may 
persuade half-hearted Churchmen that it represents a com- 
promise which might be accepted, whilst as a matter of fact 
it does nothing to secure that thorough religious education 
of Church children which we desire. To us it seems to ask 
for great surrenders on the part of the Church, and to make 
no concession worth considering. At present the Apostles’ 
Creed may be taught in Board schools, so that the Church is 
asked to limit the range of instruction to be given in her own 
schools by excluding the Catechism, whilst little or nothing 
is gained in the way of improved teaching in Board schools, 
for we desiderate not only the learning the Apostles’ Creed, but 
the right understanding it, and the guarantee proposed for that 
is of little worth. It seems to us, therefore, only a crafty way 
of obtaining a substantial surrender of all that is worth fighting 
for in return for some possible pecuniary advantage ; the 
Church is to sell her inheritance for a worthless mess of 
pottage. The only good which, it seems to us, can come 
from such a proposal is to place Church people still more on 
their guard against the deceptive suggestions for compromise 
that are certain to be made by her opponents. They see that 
something must be done, and they will endeavour by fair 
speech and flattering assurances to deprive the friends of 
really religious education of any advantage they might be 
likely to gain from the altered state of feeling with respect to 
the subject. Our advice to our friends is, utterly distrust the 
proposals of those who have shown by their past speeches 
and action that they will be deterred by no sense of justice 
or religious liberty from doing their utmost to deprive the 
children of poor Church parents of their right to be instructed 
in the faith of their parents. We have never expected to 
secure what is really wanted without a struggle, and in some 


1 Guardian newspaper, p. 1340. 
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ways a severe one. Every objection that can be urged against 
an equitable consideration of the conscientious feelings of 
religious people will be persistently insisted upon; so that 
to secure success ministers must definitely determine what 
they consider to be essential, and then at all risks refuse to 
modify their proposals. They must choose between their 
friends and their enemies ; it is hopeless for them to attempt 
to please both. Their opponents have never hesitated to seek 
to please their supporters in utter disregard of the feelings 
and wishes of those opposed to them, and in consequence 
they have secured the enthusiastic adhesion of their friends. 
We trust that the Government now in office will in this 
respect follow in their footsteps, and not alienate from their 
allegiance those who are now heartily on their side by 
accepting compromises that will fail to secure the object 
desired, that will irritate those whom they wish to please, and 
when the contest is over, and their Bill has become an Act, 
will not fail to receive the applause of opponents and half- 
hearted friends, and to alienate their own supporters. 


ArT. IIL—THE RATIONALE OF THE EARLY 
PERSECUTIONS. 

1. Zhe Church in the Roman Empire before AD. 170. By 
W. M. Ramsay. Third Edition, Revised. (London, 
1894.) 

2. Professor Ramsay's ‘Church in the Roman Empire’? By 
W. SANDAY, D.D. (Expositor, June 1893.) 

3. Christianity in the Roman Empire. By TH. MOMMSEN, 
(Expositor, July 1893.) 

4. The Church and the Empire in the First Century. By 
W. M. Ramsay. (Expositor, July, August, October, 
1893. 

5. Der Relicions/vevel nach rimischem Recht. By TH. 
MOMMSEN. (Historische Zettschrift, 1890.) 

6. Der rimische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche. By K. J. 
NEUMANN. (Leipzig, 1890.) 

7. Christianity and the Roman Government. By E. G. 
Harpy. (London, 1894.) 

8. The Apostolic Fathers. By J. B. LicutTroot, D.D. 
(London, 1889-1890.) 


So much interest has been evoked with respect to the general 
relation of early Christianity to the Roman Government, and 
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in many points opinions hitherto held have been modified by 
the inquiries embodied in the writings enumerated at the 
head of this article, that no apology will be needed for an 
attempt to present in a comprehensive view some of the results 
of the recent investigations. 

We hope, too, to carry the subject a little further than the 
period covered by these works, after first examining in a little 
more detail some of the grounds which have been made the 
basis of argument. 

Of the brilliant work accomplished by the writers with 
whom we are dealing it is not necessary to speak. Every 
student of the method of Roman Government, of the Early 
Church, and of their inter-relations, owes to them a debt which 
cannot easily be calculated ; and if on a few occasions one 
feels that all the evidence has not been quite sufficiently 
weighed, or that some inevitable limitations in our know- 
ledge have been overlooked, one does not the less recognize 
the great value of the researches which have helped to place 
in a clearer light the causes of the early persecutions of the 
Christians. 

To rightly appreciate the development of the causes of 
persecution, it is necessary to begin at the beginning, and 
review the first instances of the attack upon Christianity as 
they are presented in the Acts of the Apostles. For although 
the cases there recorded deal, with one exception, with Jewish 
accusations, yet the treatment of these charges by the Roman 
magistrates gives the key to the problem in its earliest stages. 
For Christianity was at first regarded simply as a sect of 
Judaism, and when the Christians were distinguished in the 
heathen mind from Jews, it was not with any discriminating 
knowledge of the unique, universal, and absolute claims of 
the new religion. Throughout St. Paul’s career he posed as 
a Jew; he claimed to be the exponent of the true consum- 
mation of Judaism ; and it was as a renegade from Judaism 
that he was persecuted by his own kinsmen (Acts xxiv. 5). No 
doubt, as in Christ’s case, disloyalty also formed part of the 
indictment before the Roman magistrates (Acts xvii. 7, xxv. 8), 
but the magistrates saw clearly enough that there was no real 
ground for such accusations. In fact, the first cases of perse- 
cution, which all came from the Jews, were dismissed by the 
Roman governors, partly because of the supreme contempt 
felt by all officials for the turbulent Jews and their religious 
disputes, and partly because any indirect or open denuncia- 
tions of the Christians for disloyalty were too palpably 
fabricated to deserve serious notice. Thus at first the action 
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of the Government from the circumstances of the case tended 
to shield the Christians from Jewish malice. This, however, 
was a stage soon passed through, although it certainly lasted 
until after St. Paul’s liberation in A.D. 63. This comes out 
very clearly in the Acts, and at the risk of being tedious we 
propose to examine the narratives there given at some little 
length. For in this connexion two crucial points have been 
generally either ignored or not fully appreciated. 

Professor Ramsay lays stress on the importance of the case 
of St. Paul as throwing light upon the treatment of Christians 
by the Roman Government in A.D. 63. But there is no ground 
whatever for concluding that St. Paul was tried at Rome by 
Nero as a Christian—which is the very gist of Professor 
Ramsay’s contention. The points which he seeks to esta- 
blish are: (1) that in A.D. 63 St. Paul was tried as a Christian 
and acquitted; (2) that in July 64 Christians were tried 
as incendiaries and condemned wholesale on charges of 
criminality and general hatred of the human race; (3) that 
later on, by ten or fifteen years, they were tried and con- 
demned simply for being Christians. The theory is no doubt 
attractive, but it certainly assumes a knowledge of St. Paul’s 
trial at Rome which we, as certainly, do not possess. 

Again, with the exception of the troubles at Philippi and 
at Ephesus, all St. Paul’s trials were brought about by Jews, 
and the charges were framed from a Jewish point of view, 
whereas the particular inquiry Professor Ramsay is concerned 
with is into the grounds of trial which existed from a Roman 
point of view. It will be well, therefore, to briefly survey the 
six cases recorded in the Acts which throw light upon the 
subject. 

(a) The first is a pagan charge brought against St. Paul 
at Philippi (Acts xvi. 20 foll.) : 


2 e ” ° , e -~ A , 
ovTo. of avOpwrot extapdccovoew ipov Tijv ToL, 
, e , ‘ » 
lovdaiot trdpyovtes, Kat Katayyéd\dNovow On & ovK 
” a x “a 
eEcotuv jpiv mapadéyerOas ovbé troety, ‘Pwpaiors odour. 


It is to be noted that this charge arose out of the cure of the 
possessed damsel, which had resulted in a pecuniary loss to 
her owners. Popular and magisterial prejudice is appealed 
to on the ground that the Apostle and his companions were 
Jews ; but the real charge preferred is that of an anti-Roman 
factiousness, dangerous to the peace of the city: a very safe 
charge on which to ensure summary conviction, for the tur- 
bulence of the Jews was proverbial and always promptly 
suppressed in the city and provinces. 
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(6) The next case is a Jewish charge at Thessalonica, 
envious in its inception, and preferred with the object of in- 
voking the power of the Roman magistrates against the 
Apostle (Acts xvii. 6 foll.) : 


e A > / > , ka \ > / 
Ol THY OlKOUpevNnVY avacTaTwoarTes, OUTOL Kal evOdde 
, a “ r 
TapEloly,... Kal OVTOL TavTEs aTrévavTt TOV Soypatav Kai- 
, a ~ 
capos mpacaovat, Bacihéa Erepov AéEyovTes eivat Inoodr. 


Here again the same charge of sedition appears. Jews equally 
with Greeks found it an efficacious weapon to use against 
their enemy ; adding in this case, as in our Lord’s, an accusa- 
tion of direct disloyalty. The ‘decrees of Cesar’ are, no 
doubt, those which involved the worship of the Emperor, for 
which the Apostles were alleged to have substituted that of 
Jesus. 


(c) The third case is another Jewish charge, at Corinth 
before Gallio (Acts xviii. 13): 


Tapa Tov vouov avatreiOes odtos tois avOpwrous 
oéBeo Oat Tov Oeor. 


This was a purely Jewish question, as Gallio saw. The 
‘law’ was the Jewish law (not the Roman as in the two 
previous cases) ; consequently its alleged contravention came 
under the head of neither legal injustice (ad/«nya) nor moral 
delinquency (padiovpynua movnpov), and the case was 
dismissed. 

(2) The fourth case is connected with the riot at Ephesus. 
It is a pagan charge arising, as at Philippi, out of pecuniary 
loss (Acts xix. 26 foll.) : 

6 Iladdos obtos treicas petéatnocev ixavov dyXov, Neyov 
Ste ovK iol Oot of Sia yeipOv yuvomsvor. ov povov d8 
TovTO Kivduvever Huiy TO pépos eis amedeypov éerOeir, 
K.T.D. 
The opening and closing words of Demetrius’ speech were 
merely rhetorical. The charge of ‘atheism’ and disrespect to 
the goddess was not persisted in, and was contradicted by the 
recorder (ver. 37). The real charge was that of injury to the 
silver shrine-makers’ trade. Yet it is noteworthy that the 
Apostle was not taken before the magistrates: the Asiarchs 
befriended him, and the recorder saw no grounds for his 
apprehension. 

(e) The next case is of more importance than any of the 

preceding, as being the first formal trial of St. Paul before a 


Roman procurator with Jewish counsel against him (Acts 
xxiv. 5 foll.). 
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Tertullus formulated three charges ; St. Paul was— 

1. A pest and a creator of seditions amongst the Jews 

throughout the Empire ; 

2. A ringleader of the Nazarene sect ; 

3. A profaner of the sacred Temple. 

St. Paul’s defence followed the line of his indictment. He 
defended himself as a Jew, not specifically as a Christian. He 
was a peaceful citizen, no creator of strife in any form or 
place, but a sincere Jew believing in the fulfilment of the 
Jewish Scriptures. He challenged his accusers to prove any 
adixnua against him. In the result, judgment was deferred 
until the arrival of the chiliarch Lysias, and meantime St. 
Paul was treated as a ‘ first-class prisoner.’ The venality of 
the Roman procurators, as exemplified in Felix’s subsequent 
conduct (ver. 26), is to be noticed, as being eventually the 
reason of St. Paul’s appeal to Caesar. 

(7) The last case is still more interesting, being the final 
trial in Palestine on a number of Jewish charges before Festus 
(Acts.xxv. 7 foll.). 

The ‘many and grievous charges which his accusers could 
not prove’ may be determined from St. Paul’s defence : 

ovTe eis Tov vowov TaV ‘lovdalwy 

ovTE Els TO Lepov 

ovte eis Kaicapa tt fjaptov. 
In the presence of a new governor the previous Jewish charges 
are strengthened with an imputation of disloyalty to the 
Emperor. 

In the result, the Jews objected to their enemy being re- 
leased (xxviii. 19) and St. Paul appealed to Cesar. He was 
well aware that the Jewish charges must break down and be 
dismissed by Festus. But the charge of disloyalty was a 
more serious matter: at any rate, it might at any time be 
made a ground for his detention. Therefore, confident in his 
innocence of political disaffection, he was forced to appeal 
from the possible partiality and cupidity of the procurator to 
the Emperor himself, despairing of justice from any other 
tribunal. 

From a subsequent conversation between Festus and 
Agrippa it appears that Festus regarded the case as purely a 
question of Jewish Sevovdaipovia (xxv. 18 foll.), involving no 
criminal charge for investigation ; certainly there was nothing 
in St. Paul worthy of death as the Jews had insisted (ver. 25).' 


1 In discussing this point Mr. Hardy seems to be inconsistent with 
himself. He first says, truly enough (p. 41), that Festus ‘would have 
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Consequently a further informal inquiry was held in the 
presence of Agrippa and Berenice as well as Festus, in order 
to find something to put on the charge-sheet (ver. 26, 27). 
The final decision arrived at was St. Paul’s complete innocence 
of any breach of the law: ‘This man hath done nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds, and might have been released 
but for his appeal to Czsar’ (xxvi. 31). This decision St. 
Paul himself correctly represented to the Jewish leaders in 
Rome on his arrival (xxviii. 17-19) : ‘ Although I did nothing 
against the people or the customs of the fathers, I was 
delivered as a prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the 
Romans. And they after examination were desirous to release 
me, because there was no cause of death in me. But when 
the Jews spake against it I was compelled to appeal to Cesar.’ 

Several questions of moment here arise. 

What did Festus write on the charge-sheet ? So far as 
we know, he was in no better a position after the second 
inquiry than after the first (xxv. 26, 27). Probably he 
merely sent on the acéa of the trials before Felix and before 
himself. 

Did these papers, whatever they may have been, ever 
reach Rome? or were they lost in the shipwreck ? and is it 
here we must seek the cause of the delay of St. Paul’s trial ? 
Some months would certainly elapse before fresh copies could 
be received from Czasarea. However these queries may be 
answered, the important thing in the whole matter is, that in 
the judgment of three provincial magistrates—Felix, Festus, 
and Agrippa—St. Paul had been declared innocent. Can we 
hesitate to believe that the judgment at Rome could be 
anything but the same verdict? As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we are absolutely ignorant of the grounds of St. Paul’s 
release in A.D. 63. Wedo not even know whether his case 
ever came up for hearing at all. Supposing that it did, we 
can only surmise that the charges against him would be the 
reiterated accusations of the Jews in Palestine. And if St. 
Paul adopted the same line of defence at Rome as he had 
employed before Felix and Festus, we have the clue to what 
the Emperor’s decision must have been. Charges of Nazarene 
sectarianism and other violations of Jewish law would prob- 







dismissed the Jewish charges altogether had not Paul claimed as a 
Roman citizen to be tried before the Emperor,’ but on page 42 he holds 
that ‘the very fact of his being sent to Rome precludes us supposing that 
petty violations of Jewish ritual were the only charges made,’ and must 
have been in consequence of ‘more or less outspoken accusations of dis- 
loyalty on the part of the Christians to the Roman Government.’ 
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ably meet with the same contemptuous treatment as the lips 
of Gallio had meted out. Charges of sedition could hardly 
be maintained without interested witnesses being brought up 
from various cities in the East. This may, indeed, have been 
done, and the long delay of the trial be thus explained. But 
in any case St. Paul could have proved that the tumults 
invariably arose from the Jews themselves, and not from the 
side of his followers. The more deadly and potent charge of 
disloyalty, too, could easily be disproved. St. Paul had only 
to point to his own letter, written to his followers in Rome 
but a few years earlier, which inculcated submission to the 
divinely appointed authority of the civil government. The 
result of his trial on appeal, if such took place, must once 
more have been an acquittal. 

All this, however, is pure hypothesis. We are assuming 
that it became necessary for St. Paul’s appeal to be heard. 
But it is at least equally possible that the charges against 
him may have been abandoned by the Jewish leaders at 
Jerusalem. The failure to secure a conviction in Palestine, 
where the governors had every reason to curry favour with 
his accusers, may have warned them that they had less chance 
of success in Rome, where the Jews were more thoroughly 
hated and despised. They may have felt that their indict- 
ment would be branded by Nero as frivolous and vexatious. 
They may have been quite satisfied to have got rid of the 
renegade Gentile Apostle from their midst, without caring 
to follow up the advantage gained by an expensive and 
tedious legal process. The Roman Jews certainly professed 
to have received no information about St. Paul from Jerusalem 
when he arrived in Rome in 61. Undoubtedly, too, St. Paul’s 
confident expectation of release when he wrote to Philemon 
(ver. 22), shows that he had obtained some information, 
either that his case had been abandoned, and judgment in 
his favour would go by default, or that the evidence against 
him would break down. But without indulging in further 
hypotheses, sufficient has been elicited from this survey of the 
narratives in the Acts to show that we are totally ignorant of 
the grounds by means of which St. Paul regained his liberty 
in 63; and in consequence the importance of his case for 
Professor Ramsay’s argument dwindles away. The absence 
of a definite foundation of evidence precludes the erection of 
a definite superstructure. 

Under any view of the circumstances we must go back 
behind St. Paul’s case in order to explain that general odium 
in which the Christians were held, so that it became possible 
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for Nein to ‘dheiie the ouside funy fecen himself to them, and 
to find grounds for Tacitus’s statement that the Christians 
were hated ‘ob flagitia.’! Such a character could not have 
been gained in a day. The causes of its acquisition must 
doubtless be sought in the first instance in the unreasoning 
prejudices of the populace, and not in the reasonably formed 
judicial opinions of the magistrates or officials. The various 
grounds for this unpopularity may be summarized under five 
heads. 

1. In so far as the Christians were looked upon as a 
Jewish sect, or as a religious body sprung out of Judaism, 
they inherited the popular ridicule and dislike which had 
always pursued the Jews in every part of the world. This 
hatred of the Jews is amply testified to in the writings of the 
satirists, and incidentally falls from the pen of Cicero, who 
styles the Jews and Syrians ‘nationes natz servituti, * the 
Jewish religion being to him ‘superstitio barbara.’ This 
point need not be laboured ; and the Christians would natur- 
ally share in the odium. 

2. We have already seen that in the case of St. Paul him- 
self, both at Philippi and at Ephesus, a second ground for 
odium is presented. Christianity interfered with the succcss 
of certain trades, and entailed pecuniary loss on certain 
tradesmen. That masters of divining girls and shrine-niaking 
silversmiths only represented types of a number of other 
tradesmen who suffered, or claimed to suffer, from the pro- 
gress of Christianity, is clear from the defence, at a later 
period, of the Christians made by Tertullian against the 
charge of their being zu/ructuosi in negotiis, commercially 
profitless.4 They took no part in religious festivals and gifts 
to the gods, nor did they countenance by their presence the 
popular amusements of the theatre, the arena, or the circus.® 
Still less could they patronize those trades which thrived on 
the lax morality and superstitions of the age—‘ lenones, per- 
ductores, aquarioli, sicarii, venenarii, magi, harioli, haruspices, 
mathematici.’® Thus the pockets of a number of the lower 
class of citizens would be affected, and their resentment 
incurred, 

3. The general behaviour of the Christians in the world 
would also have no small share in their unpopularity. Their 
aversion to participate in the usually frivolous mode of passing 


1 Even the Jewish leaders at Rome in A.D. 61 knew that the Christian 
body was universally in disrepute (Acts xxviii. 22, ravraxod avriAéyerat). 

* De Prov. Cons. 10. 3 Pro Flace. 28. 
4 Apol. 42, 43. 5 Tb. 38. 6 Tb. 43 
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time would brand them as unsociable and misanthropic ; and 
when their reasons for their preternatural seriousness were 
investigated and known, it would be found that many of their 
tenets and beliefs were dangerous and revolutionary. Their 
social theories would be alarming. Their boundless charity 
was admittedly only a fis aller, in default of a desiderated 
communism. Slaves were treated as equals in the sight of 
God, and admitted to similar privileges with the free-born in 
this new and secret brotherhcod. Their fanatical expecta- 
tions of a speedy dissolution of the universe by fire led them 
to neglect the affairs or ignore the claims of family life, 
and even imparted a distaste for entering on its duties at all. 
A fierce preference for virginity as the most fitting state of 
readiness in which to meet the Lord, and a disembarrassment 
from all secular matters, coupled with mysterious theories of 
another citizenship zz ce/is, would all combine to make up 
the general charge of ‘odium generis humani, an intense 
dislike for the claims of civilization. The terms in which 
Pomponia Grecina is described, coupled with the fact of her 
arraignment before a domestic tribunal,! can leave but little 
doubt that the ‘ foreign superstition,’ which was held to have 
created in her a misanthropic and dangerous gloom, and 
which was also suspected of encouraging impurity and 
abominable crime, was in reality Christianity.?, And her case, 
again, may be taken as typical of the general impression 
which Christianity would make upon the popular mind. 

4. By their neglect of the prescribed worship of the state 
gods the Christians also incurred the charge of ‘ sacrilegium.’ 
The word is not used technically, but in the general sense of 
impiety, and it thus appears in the phrasing of Cyprian’s 
sentence ‘ Diu sacrilega mente vixisti... et inimicum te diis 
Romanis et sacris legibus constituisti.’* The refusal to sacri- 
fice was evidence to the magisterial mind of an odstinatio, 
dementia, or stubborn resistance to the requirements of the 
laws in religious matters, while the possession of no temples 
or altars proved conclusively to the popular mind the 
‘atheism,’ aeorns, of the Christians. This charge was the 
specific indictment against Flavius Clemens and his wife in 
A.D. 95,° and had to be met by all the Apologists from Justin 
Martyr to Lactantius.® It was the favourite weapon snatched 


1 Tacitus, Am. xiii. 32. 2 Lightfoot, C/em. of Rome, i. 30. 
3 Acta Procons. 4. 

4 Just. Mart. AZo/. ii. 3; Arnobius, vi. 1. 

5 Dion Cass. Ixvii. 14; see Lightfoot, Clem. of Rome, i. 34. 

6 Just. Mart. AZo/. i. 6, 13, 24; Athenag. Supf/. 3, 4, 20; Minuc. 
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up by the populace in times of unreasoning panic and super- 
stition, when public disasters and calamities woke up the 
slumbering paganism of the empire and frightened its pro- 
fessed devotees into a retaliation on the godless insulters of 
the ancient deities. Hence the popular outcry Ajpe rods 
abéous, ‘Tolle sacrilegos!’! 

5. It was not an unnatural conclusion for the pagan mind 
to draw from the absence of any visible objects of worship 
amongst the Christians, that’ they met in secret to indulge 


‘ in religious rites of an abominable kind which would not 


bear the light of day. Consequently, they were generally 
credited with impure orgies and magical practices involving 
cannibalism and incest. The charges were based, no doubt, 
in great measure upon ignorant and distorted rumours of the 
Christian Love-feast and Eucharist, which were circulated 
probably by the Jews in the first instance, and which easily 
won credence amongst a people not themselves distinguished 
for purity of life and conduct. Wecan thus explain Tacitus’s 
classification of Christian customs amongst ‘cuncta atrocia 
et pudenda’ which skulked to Rome for concealment.? That 
Jewish calumny was one source of this misrepresentation is 
seen from the writings of Justin Martyr, Tertullian,‘ Origen,® 
and Eusebius ;° but it is likely that during the second century 
some support would be found for such charges in the antinomian 
tendencies of certain Gnostic sects, who, from their rejection 
of the belief in the resurrection of the flesh, asserted that 
sins of the flesh were a matter of indifference.’ Yet these 
cannot have been the original or even the predominating 
reasons for the early prevalence of the heathen belief. 

The very secrecy with which the Christians guarded 
their worship, especially the Eucharist and Love-feast, was 
sufficient to create suspicions of immorality, and it seems 
better to view these obnoxious charges as arising from this 
cause. Accusations of infanticide with Thyestean banquets 
of bread soaked in blood, and incest, are obviously with less 
difficulty explicable on this ground.* Once convinced of 


Felix, Ocfav. 8 ; Tertullian, 4Z0/. 10 foll. 24 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 1; 
Arnobius, i. 2, iii. 28, iv. 30, v. 30, edit. Oehler ; Lactantius, /zs¢. v. 9, 
vii. 27. 

1 Mart. Polyc. 3. 2 Ann. xv. 44. 

3 Dial. 17, 108, 117. 4 Adv. Jud. 13; Ad Nat. i. 14. 

5 Contr. Cels. vi. 27. ® In Esai. xviii. 1. 

* Tren. iii. 19, 4; Agrippa Cast. afud Euseb. H.E. iv. 7; (Clem. 
Rom.] ii. 9, with Lightfoot’s note ; Tertullian, De Prescr. Her. 4, Ad 
Scap. 4). 

® Tertull. Ad Uxor. ii. 4, Apol. 2, 7-9, 39, Ad Nat. i. 7; Minuc. 
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the Christians’ practice of these enormities, it would be easy 
to find evidence in rumours or to extort it under the rack 
from timid and unfaithful members. We know that in the 
trials of the Gallican Christians in A.D. 177, some. of their 
heathen slaves, out of mere fear of torture, made false state- 
ments of this nature at the instigation of the soldiers.! 

Under this same heading we may group the charges of 
magic and sorcery, which, as Arnold points out,? seem to be 
implied in connexion with the Neronian persecution, both by 
the term ‘ malefica’ used by Suetonius * and by the methods 
of execution described by Tacitus, viz. crucifixion, burning 
alive, and exposure to beasts, which were the proper punish- 
ments for these offences.* 

There is sufficient body of evidence in the five grounds 
of unpopularity just considered to assure us that Nero would 
have no difficulty in stirring up an attack upon the Christians 
in the manner which Tacitus ascribes to him. And when 
once their tenets and practices were understood to be of a 
nature inimical to the existing order and peace of the state, 
no special enactment or law would be necessary to ensure 
their punishment whenever it was desired. The ordinary 
administrative powers which the city and provincial executive 
possessed were sufficient to deal with Christianity, as Meri- 
vale pointed out long ago.> Nor do we find that the earlier 
Christian apologists assert that Nero promulgated any law 
or edict against the Christians. The language of Tertullian 
has often been misunderstood through insufficient attention to 
his exact words. He says nothing of a law, but speaks, 
somewhat rhetorically, of Nero being the first to attack the 
Christians with the imperial sword, and of the Neronian policy 
in regard to the Christians being the only relic of his policy 
which remained unaltered at the time when he was writing.® 
The later writer Sulpicius Severus’ reads back into the Nero- 
nian era the procedure of later times, speaks of ‘edicts’ and 
‘laws,’ but, as Lightfoot admits, though himself inclined to 
agree with Sulpicius, no great stress can be laid on this state- 
ment, coming, as it does, from an author who wrote at the 
close of the fourth century.’ Tertullian’s statement may be 


Felix. 9; Tatian, Orat. ad Grec. 42 ; Just. Mart. Afol. i. 26, ii. 12, Dial. 
10; Athenag. Suppl. 3; Theophil. dd Avtfol. iii. 4, 15. 
1 Apud Euseb. H.£. v. 1. 


2 Die Neronische Christenverfolgung, pp. 65 foll. 

3 Nero, 16. * Paulus, Sentent. v. 
5 Hist. of Romans, viii. 143, edit. 1874. 

* Apol. 5, Ad Nat. i. 7. 7 Chron. ii. 29. 
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accepted, not only because there is greater likelihood of its 
being true, but also because it renders the subsequent course 
of events more easily explicable. 

The order of the Neronian trials scems to have been 
somewhat as follows. Some well-known Christians were 
arrested as authors of the conflagration. These confessed 
their Christianity and were compelled to indicate other of 
their co-religionists. Tried for incendiarism before the Pra- 
fectus Urbi, they were found to hold views which seemed to 
be not incompatible with the wilful destruction of the city 
by fire, but, although the evidence broke down which was 
required to directly connect them with it, sufficient informa- 
tion was gathered to brand Christianity as a capital offence, 
since it was hostile to the ordinary good discipline and law 
of the empire. The mere profession of it, ‘nomen ipsum,’ 
became punishable with death. Henceforward Christianity 
was a standing offence, not because it was a religio nova or 
e/lictta, but because it was inherently dangerous to the social 
stability of the state.! But the exact method of procedure 
in any given case was still in the discretion of the magistrate. 
He might condemn on the simple ground of Christianity, or 
on a charge of ‘atheism’ or ‘ sacrilege, or on account of the 
flagitia connected with Christianity. There is thus no reason 
for altering the received date either of the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, because in it reference is made to condemnation 
for ‘the Name,’? or of the Pastoral Epistles, because they 
represent Christians as suffering for crimes rather than for 
‘the Name.’ Both may equally well belong to the Neronian 
period. Even in Tertullian’s time specific charges continued 
to be brought against the Christians, although the ‘confessio 
nominis’ was quite sufficient for conviction.* 

It is clear, too, from the narratives of the subsequent 
persecutions that in the majority of cases they originated 
in popular outbreaks or private malice, and that the fre- 
quency and severity of the Christians’ sufferings depended 
on the cruelty, good nature, or indifference of the pro- 
vincial governors, who might instigate, check, or moderate 
the attacks of the mob.‘ 

We may now pass on from the general position laid down 
in Nero’s reign to a review of the evidence of persecutions in 
the succeeding years. 


1 On this view Suetonius’s mention of Nero’s regulations for the 
punishment of the Christians side by side with other police measures of 
a permanent nature is perfectly intelligible and natural. 

*°) FOG Wesg, 3 Afol. 2, 10, 28. * Tertull. dd Scap. 4 
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The Emperors Vespasian (A.D. 69-79) and Titus (A.D. 
79-81) took no fresh steps in connexion with the Christians, 
though the former is ranked as a persecutor between Nero 
and Decius by Hilary of Poitiers,’ and the latter is repre- 
sented by Sulpicius Severus, who probably rested on Tacitus, 
as willing to persecute both Jews and Christians.” 

Domitian (A.D. 81-96) probably brought about the more 
frequent identification of Christians by his rigorous insistence 
on the worship of the Emperor. Some such test as sacri- 
ficing to the image of Casar seems to be clearly alluded to 
in the Apocalypse (see xiii. 8, 15, xx. 43 comp. xiv. 9, xvi. 
2, xix. 20). The refusal to conform to this requirement 
would be a distinct offence under the law of ‘ majestas ;’ and 
from this time onwards ‘disloyalty’ became a further charge, 
in addition to ‘atheism’ and gross criminalities, to which the 
Christians were liable. This is the charge which appears in 
Justin Martyr * as do¢@eva, and in Tertullian as ‘titulus lesz 
augustioris majestatis.* The refusal to sacrifice to the 
Emperor’s statue or to swear by his genius was a sin against 
the commonwealth, and the Christians were therefore branded 
as bad subjects, ‘hostes publici.’® It is, indeed, quite pos- 
sible, as Mommsen holds, that any disrespect for the state 
deities, apart from the particular cult of the Augustus, might 
be treated as an infringement of the law of majestas, but 
more often this indictment would be brought in as sacrz- 
legium, or a@eotns. But Domitian is further made respon- 
sible for a direct attack upon a class of persons in Rome who 
are described as drifting into Jewish customs, and along with 
these Flavius Clemens and his wife, whose Christianity has 
been practically established,° were accused of ‘atheism.’ The 
sufferers were numerous, some being executed and some 
banished.’ Hegesippus connected this persecution in AD. 95 
with Domitian’s jealous examination of the survivors of the 
Davidic royal line, and its cessation with their dismissal.* 
Tertullian ® probably followed the same authority as Hege- 
sippus. 

Our next evidence is found in the correspondence of Pliny 
and Trajan in the year A.D, 112.'° It discloses the fact that 
the mere profession of Christianity was a capital offence, 


1 Contr. Arianos, 3. 2 Chron. ii. 30. 5 Abfol. ii. 3. 

4 Apol. 28. 5 Ibid. 35. 

® Lightfoot, C/enz. of Rome, i. 34 ; Hardy, p. 87. 

7 Dion Cass. Ixvii. 14; Sueton. Dom. 15; Melito afud Euseb. 
#1.E. iv. 26-9; Euseb. H.£. iii. 17 foll. 

8 Apud Euseb. 7.£. iii. 20. ° Afol.4. © Pliny, Epist. x. 96, 97. 
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as under Nero. The ‘accused who denied or recanted were 
subjected to tests—would they invoke the gods, sacrifice to the 
Emperor’s statue, and revile Christ ? If so, they were released. 
Pliny was here evidently following the ordinary procedure. 
But there were certain special features attaching to the 
problem in his province of Bithynia which caused him to be 
in some uncertainty. The number of the Christians was very 
large. Crimes were in the universal belief attached to the 
Christian ‘name;’ should this point be investigated and 
punishment inflicted? Was pardon to be granted on recan- 
tation? Did age or youth make any difference in the severity 
of the punishment to be inflicted ? 

Trajan ruled that Pliny’s action had been correct. Chris- 
tianity was a capital offence ; but its professors need not be 
hunted out, and sincere recanters might be pardoned, the 
alleged flagitia not being deemed proven. On the other 
points common sense, and no hard and fast rule of universal 
application, must guide him. 

This decision was not a logical one, as Tertullian derisively 
pointed out,' but it was eminently politic. This is well stated 
by Mr. Hardy (pp. 117 foll.) The Christian body was not 
yet recognized as an ¢perium in imperio, an organization 
dangerous to the well-being of the state; and yet its indi- 
vidual members merited punishment by way of example for 
their disobedience tc the imperial government shown in their 
criminal obstinacy.” 

We pass on to our next document, the rescript of Hadrian 
to Fundanus, proconsul of Asia, A.D. 124, the genuineness of 
which we accept.2 The Emperor had been consulted by 
Fundanus’s predecessor, Granianus, much as Trajan had been 
consulted by Pliny ; and Hadrian’s reply was intended to 
prevent mob-violence, vexatious indictments, and false accu- 
sations for purposes of extortion. He forbids the Christians 
to be condemned by mere popular clamour; they must be 
proved to have acted contrary to the law; and their false 
accusers are to be punished.‘ 

The effect of this rescript, which, of course, only applied 
to Asia, where the Christians were especially numerous and 
the problem acute, while leaving undisturbed the existing 

1 Apol. 2. 

2 Obstinatio, amentia, Pliny, 2. c.; dementia, Tertull. Afol. 1, 50, Ad 
Nat. i. 17 foll.; comp. Minuc. Felix, 8; Origen, contr. Cels. viii. 54 ; 
Mare. Aur. Mediz. xi. 3. 

3 See Lightfoot, Zenatius, i. 477 foll. 


4 Justin Mart. AZo/. i. 69; Euseb. HE. iv. 9. The original Latin 
document is probably preserved in Ruffinus’s translation of Eusebius. 
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status of Christianity as a capital offence, would be to ensure 
a formal trial of the accused under some definite charge, such 
as ‘atheism’ or disloyalty. According to Melito,' similar 
instructions were sent to other provincial governors. 

A similar policy was pursued by Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138- | 
161). Persecutions naturally followed their usual spasmodic | 
course, as the martyrdoms of Polycarp, Ptolemzeus, Lucius, and 
Publius in different parts of the empire show ; but no fresh 
impetus was given to them by the Emperor. Melito, indeed, 


1 
asserts that he issued rescripts to the cities of Larissa, Thessa- 
lonica, and Athens, and to all the Hellenes, prohibiting any 
irregular measures to be adopted in the case of the Christians.” ( 
Hence, so far as concerned this Emperor personally, Tertul- t 
lian * and Sulpicius Severus,' as well as Melito, disclaim him 
as a persecutor. ; 

Marcus Aurelius followed in the same course (A.D. 16I- 1 
180). There is no evidence whatever that either by edict or ‘ 
rescript he initiated any fresh persecution of the Christians, \ 
though there is ample evidence that the persecutions in his ] 
reign were severe and intense. In Asia Melito complained I 
as of an unprecedented thing that «a:va dcatdypata had been 3 
issued by the proconsul, but does not tell us of their nature. t 
In Rome Justin was put to death, and many Italian Christians c 
were condemned to the mines. In Gaul a number of Chris- E 
tians fell victims to the popular fury, which was abetted by d 
the cruel governor. This remarkable increase in persecutions D 
is adequately explained by the general panic of the populace S 
in the face of the fearful ravages of the Eastern pest, and the I 
continual inroads of the barbarians.’ In view of the actual n 
evidence it is difficult to understand how Lightfoot could Ss 
affirm that the Emperor was personally and directly respon- t! 
sible for the sufferings of the Gallican Christians, and that he c 
‘treated the Christians with a severity far beyond that of the st 
intervening sovereigns.’® The Epistle of Lyon and Vienne‘ E 
makes it distinctly evident that the persecution arose from the 
mob. Those who confessed their Christianity were imprisoned C 
by the chiliarch to await the arrival of the governor, by whom m 
when he came they were treated with great harshness, A 
although they protested their innocence of either ‘atheism’ or ey 
‘impiety, which were evidently the usual charges preferred th 
since the issue of Hadrian’s rescript. Their slaves accused m 


1 Apud Euseb. H.E£. iv. 26. to. 

2 pndev vewrepiverv, apud Euseb. Lc. 3 Apol. 5. 
* Chron. ii. 32. > Merivale, viii. 332, 358. 
6 Ignatius, i. 488, 516. 7 Apud Euseb. H.E. v. 1. 
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them of cannibalism and incest, which increased the popular 
rage against them, and all kinds of torture were resorted to in 
expiation of the supposed insults to the pagan deities. Those 
who denied their Christianity were imprisoned along with the 
rest, but were branded now, not as Christians, but as guilty 
of murder and abominable impurity (dvdpodovor wai ptapoi). 
The Emperor was only consulted with respect to the case of 
Roman citizens, and he replied that the usual penalty of death 
must of course be paid, but reaffirmed Trajan’s ruling that 
recantation purchased pardon. Nothing could be clearer than 
that Marcus Aurelius was not personally responsible for the 
Gallican persecution, and that his ruling was in mitigation of 
the extreme cruelty of the governor. 

No doubt the attitude which we believe characterized 
Marcus Aurelius’s dealings with the Christians is not that with 
which he is generally credited ; but the evidence does not 
seem to admit of any other. The fact is, that in modern 
writers the confusion is almost universal between persecuting 
Emperors and Emperors in whose reigns persecutions took 
place. The distinction ought once for all to be clearly made 
and clearly apprehended. There are very few reigns in which 
the Christians escaped molestation in one quarter or another 
of the empire; but there are also very few Emperors! who 
personally set on foot direct attacks upon the Christians. 
Apologists like Melito and Tertullian are on this point really 
more accurate than their modern critics. When they pre- 
sented their appeals it was not merely good policy to claim 
Hadrian, Pius, and Aurelius as non-persecutors: they were 
non-persecutors in the true sense of the word, and they even, 
so far as our evidence goes, displayed an inclination to check 
the official and popular fury against the defenceless Christian 
criminals. Lactantius, therefore, had reason for passing 
straight from Domitian to Decius in his account of persecuting 
Emperors.” 

Aurelius died March 17, 180. At the commencement of 
Commodus’s reign (A.D. 180-192) the Madaurian and Scillitan 
martyrs suffered in Africa under Saturninus,? and in 185 
Apollonius was beheaded at Rome. With neither case, how- 
ever, had the Emperor any personal connexion. Throughout 
this reign the Christians, at any rate in Rome, were treated 
more favourably, through the all-powerful influence of Marcia.‘ 

1 Only five: Nero, Domitian, Decius, Valerian, Diocletian. 
? De Mort. Pers. 3 foll. 
> Tertull. Ad Scap. 3; Augustin, Epzst. xv, xvi. 
4 Dion Cass. lxxii. 4; comp. Euseb. H.Z. v. 21; Hippol. Refud. ix. 12. 
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With regard to the somewhat enigmatical ‘decree of the 
Senate’ mentioned by Eusebius! and in the Acta Ajpollonii 
as translated from the Armenian by Mr. Conybeare, it seems 
to have been a special sentence arising out of Apollonius’s 
case, and with pointed reference to it, although couched in 
the form of a general proscription of Christianity. It should 
be noticed that the expressions used by the prefect in the 
earlier sections (§§ 1, 3) of the Acta are invariably ‘ the laws 
and decrees of the Emperors,’ meaning, of course, the general 
illegal position of the Christians in the state; but after the 
remand of the prisoner the expression used is as invariably 
‘the decree of the Senate’ (§§ 13, 23, 45). The conclusion 
seems fair that it was passed during the day’s respite granted 
to Apollonius. The purport of the decree is disclosed in § 23: 
‘No one shall be named a Christian anywhere at all, no 
doubt taking in the Latin some such form as Tertullian 
cites,? ‘ Non licet esse vos [Christianos] !’ 

From Commodus we pass to Severus (A.D. 193-211), who 
protected the Christians against mob-law in Italy,* but by a 
local rescript in Syria in 202 forbade fresh converts to be 
made.‘ The martyrdoms of Perpetua and her companions 
at Carthage in the next year may possibly be connected with 
this or a similar rescript, but were more likely due to some 
popular outbreak, such as Tertullian describes and couples 
with the very vice-proconsul, Hilarian, who condemned them.° 
From the hostile cry, ‘Arez non sint!’ we may gather that 
the Carthaginian Christians had enrolled themselves in some 
kind of collegium, whereby they were permitted to hold 
corporate property ; otherwise they could not, as proscribed 
outlaws, have been in possession of cemeteries of their own. 
Possibly they had taken advantage of Severus’s permission 
for collegia (O/acot), to be formed in the provinces,® a step 
which would not affect or be affected by their illegal position 
as Christians. This question will appear again when we 
come to the action of Gallienus. 

Passing over the reigns of Caracalla, Macrinus, and Elaga- 
balus, we find that under Alexander Severus (A.D, 222-235) 
Christianity was practically tolerated—no doubt through the 
eclectic opinions, which he himself shared, of his mother 
Mammza‘—though not formally recognized. He probably 


ly n6: til, 2 Abpol. 4. 5 Tertull. Ad Scap. 4. 
4 Spartian, Severus, 17. 5 Ad Scap. 3. 

® Digest, x\vii. 22. 1. 

7 Euseb. HE. vi. 21; Hieron. De Vir. Jil. 54. 

8 Lampr. Alex. Sev. 22: ‘Christianos esse passus est.’ 
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followed the example of Hadrian, Pius, and Aurelius, in 
putting some restraints upon the persecuting inclinations of 
people and governors in the provinces. It is said that, like the 
dilettante Hadrian, he even contemplated erecting a temple to 
Christ, as he had already a bust of Him in his Lararium.! 

His successor, Maximin (A.D. 235-238), out of rancorous 
spite towards the members of the late imperial household, 
which contained many Christians, ordered tods rav éxxXnovdv 
apxovtas pévous to be put to death 2—an expression which is 
best interpreted of those bishops who had been intimately 
connected with the palace. Sulpicius Severus particularly 
notes that Maximin’s persecution only related to ‘certain 
clerics in some places.’* The local persecution in this reign 
in Cappadocia, which called forth Origen’s Exhortatio ad 
Martyrium, was due to popular clamour against the Christians 
in panic at the occurrence of earthquakes and other disasters. 
This appears in a letter of Firmilian,‘ where the area of the 
persecution is limited to his own district, and while complaint 
is made of the cruelty of Serenianus the governor, nothing is 
said of the Emperor’s hand in it. 

No steps of importance to the Christians seem to have 
been taken during the next two reigns ; for we may pass over 
as incompatible with other evidence the mere report chro- 
nicled by Eusebius, that Philip the Arabian was a Christian.® 

With the reign of Decius (A.D, 249-251) the first really 
systematic method of persecution was inaugurated. Yet for 
some twelve months before the edict of 250 the superstitious 
and turbulent Alexandrians were engaged in making attacks 
upon the Christians in Egypt.© In his zeal for the restora- 
tion of the old Roman virtue, discipline, and religion, Decius 
could not fail to collide with the Christian body, which had 
now been long fully and extensively organized. The edict of 
250 ordered the magistrates throughout the empire to bring 
back the Christians to the old religion, or, failing this, to inflict 
the usual punishment. Such at least we gather to have been 
its import ; for its text has not been preserved. The course 
of the persecution may be traced in Eusebius,’ Dionysius,’ 
Gregory of Nyssa,°® Cyprian’s letters and his treatise De Lapsis, 
and in the Western Kalendar of Martyrs. Decius’s object was 
undoubtedly to exterminate a body which obstinately refused 


1 Lampr. Alex. Sev. 29, 43. 7 Euseb. #.£. vi. 28. 

3 Chron. ii. 32. 4 Apud Cyprian. Epist. \xxv. to. 

5 ALE. vi. 34. ® Dionysius afud Euseb. H.£. vi. 41. 
* FE. thy 39. 8 Apud Euseb. vi. 40 foll. 
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to fall in with his desire to maintain in renewed integrity the 
worship of the ancient deities. 

The same attitude was taken up by Valerian (A.D. 254- 
260), who, although at first favourably disposed towards the 
Christians,' was driven to become their persecutor in an out- 
break of fanatical superstition, induced by the stress of the 
times—pestilence, fresh barbarian inroads, and Persian inva- 
sions on the Eastern frontier.2 In the year 257 he bade 
all who were not worshippers of the Roman gods to out- 
wardly conform, under pain of exile; while in Egypt under 
/Emilianus, the prefect, Christians were forbidden to assemble 
for worship or enter their cemeteries, under pain of death.* 
In the following year a much severer edict was published. 
It condemned all clergy to death; laics of high rank to 
degradation and loss of their property, or death if obstinacy 
were shown; matrons to confiscation of goods and exile ; 
and ‘Czesariani,, members of the imperial household, to con- 
fiscation of goods and labour as chained conscripts on the 
imperial farms. These orders were made known by letters 
to the provincial governors. The object of the Emperor was 
evidently to remove the officials and leading members of the 
sect, in the hope that thereby the rest would be terrified into 
submission, and thus the whole Christian body be exter- 
minated. The persecution raged in all parts of the empire— 
Spain,” Italy,® Palestine,’ Africa,* and Egypt.’ 

Valerian’s son and successor, Gallienus (A.D. 260-268), put 
a stop to the persecution by proclamations (7rpoypdppara) in 
261, and by rescripts to the bishops restored to the Chris- 
tian communities their cemeteries and freedom of worship.'® 
He thus practically recognized the Christians in the several 
cities for the time as legal communities. They were no 
doubt once more allowed to enrol themselves as collegia 
fegitima and hold property. It is not so evident, as some 
have held, that the Christian religion was hereby constituted 
a religio licitta or form of worship known to the law, although 
the phrase used in Galerius’s edict of toleration in 311—‘ ut 
denuo sint Christiani,’ ‘that the Christians may again have 
a legal existence’ ''—certainly looks back to a previous period 
in which Christians had been tolerated as such: presumably 
the period between Gallienus’s edict of 261 and Diocletian’s of 
1 Dionysius, afud Euseb. H.£. vii. 10. 

2 Zonar. xii. 21 foll. 8 Dionys. ws. II. 

4 Cyprian. Zpist. 1xxx. 

* Acta Hisp.Jan.21. © Cyprian. oc. cit. 7 Euseb. H.E£. vii. 12. 
8 Cyprian. Zf7s?. Ixxvi.-Ixxix. . * Dionys. afud Euseb. vii. 10, 11. 

10 Euseb. vii. 13. 1 Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 34. 
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303. That the Christians could appeal to the secular arm to 
uphold them in their rights of property is shown a few years 
later in the case of the Antiochene Catholics who invoked 
Aurelian’s aid and authority on their own behalf against Paul 
of Samosata (A.D. 272). 

The same toleration continued through the reigns of 
Claudius (268-270) and Aurelian (270-275), though the latter 
Emperor made elaborate preparations for repressing Chris- 
tianity, which were only prevented from being put into 
execution by his sudden assassination.' In the matter of 
the appeal of Domnus and the Catholics at Antioch, Aurelian 
had referred the decision to the Bishops of Italy and of Rome— 
of kata tHv "ItadXiav Kal tHv ‘Popalwv rorw éricxoTroi— 
a phrase which need only detain us by its formal recogni- 
tion of the evidently well-known episcopal government of the 
Christian Church. The toleration instituted by Gallienus 
must have been of a very far-reaching nature when distant 
bishops could be nominated by a pagan emperor to arbitrate 
in disputes about Church property in the East, where he him- 
self was present. Another proof that the Church had become 
during this period of peace a conspicuous feature in the 
empire, at any rate in the matter of its buildings for worship, 
may be detected in a phrase said to have been used by 
Aurelian when reproaching the Senate for its tardiness in 
consulting the Sibylline books at a dangerous crisis—‘ quasi 
in Christianorum ecclesia non in templo deorum omnium 
tractaretis.’ 

The Church continued to enjoy peace, favour, and honour, 
and even some indulgence,’ until the nineteenth year of 
Diocletian, A.D. 303. The causes of this last and severest 
persecution are involved in some obscurity, but it seems that 
the prime mover and instigator was not Diocletian himself 
but his Czesar, Galerius, whose hatred of the Christians was 
well known, and fully returned by them.‘ Possibly, as 
Dr. McGiffert suggests,’ there were seeds of a plot germi- 
nating amongst the Christians to prevent Galerius’s succession 
to the purple. Be this as it may, Diocletian must have had 
some good reason in his own mind for apprehending political 
danger from a Christian source, and it was against Christians 
in official positions that the attack was at first directed. 
On February 23, 303, the great church at Nicomedia was 


1 Euseb. A.£. vii. 30; Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 6. 
? Vopisc. Aurel. 20. 5 Euseb. /.£. viii. 1. 
* Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 10, 11. 
5 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, i. 398. 
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destroyed by the Emperor’s order, and on the following 
morning the First Edict, described by Eusebius! and 
Lactantius,? was promulgated. It was based on Valerian’s 
edict of 258, but differed from it in some important- parti- 
culars.’ It bade the churches to be destroyed, the sacred 
books to be burnt, government officials to be degraded, and 
members of government households to be deprived of liberty.‘ 
It is important to notice that in this First Edict there is no 
mention of the clergy, as in Valerian’s edict, showing that 
Diocletian was not as yet committed to a religious persecu- 
tion pure and simple. If he had been, the clergy would have 
been attacked first. This omission was, however, supplied in 
a Second Edict, published a few months later. Fires in the 
palace—the work of incendiaries, lightning, or accident—and 
treasonable rebellions in Cappadocia and Syria had followed 
the proclamation of the First Edict, and these evils, rightly 
or wrongly, were attributed to the Christians.’ Now began 
the really religious persecution, for this Second Edict ordered 
the imprisonment of all clergy; while, according to Lac- 
tantius, their households were put to shameful deaths. A 
Third Edict, issued in December, at Diocletian’s vicexnalia, 
permitted recanters to be released ; and fearful methods of 
torture were resorted to to compel the prisoners to sacrifice.® 
But it was not until the publication of the Fourth Edict that 
the general persecution of all Christians began. This was 
issued in April 304, and was due to Maximian alone, his 
colleague being too ill to take any part in the government 
until January 305.’ This edict extended the persecution to 
laymen, by ordering everyone to offer sacrifice and libations 
to the gods under pain of death. Something of the suffer- 
ings, and of their widespread area, has been preserved in the 
pages of Eusebius in his Church History (viii. 3-13) and in 
his Martyrs of Palestine. The persecution raged throughout 
the empire, from Syria and Egypt to Britain. On the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 305, Constantius 
Chlorus in Britain, and, after July 306, his son Constantine in 
the Gauls, gradually put a stop to the persecution in their 
provinces. Inthe East it was kept up by Galerius until 311,° 

2 P72. vil.:2.* ® De Mort. Pers. 12, 13. 

3 See Mason, Persecution of Diocletian, pp. 115 foll. 

* of év oixeriats so evidently corresponds to ‘ Czsariani’ in Valerian’s 
edict that there need be no hesitation about its translation. 

5 Euseb. H.£. viii. 2,6; Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 14, 15. 

6 Euseb. 724. 3. 7 Lactant. 2d. 17 ; see Mason, ws, p. 212. 


§ Euseb. De Mart. Palest. 3. 
9 Euseb. viii. 17; Lactant. De Mort. Pers. 34. 
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and by Maximinus: Daza still later! The Church was not, 
indeed, really free from anxiety until Constantine and 
Licinius issued the Great Edict of Milan, late in 312 or 
early in 313, which placed all religions on an equal footing 
of toleration by the state? 

With this date ends the era of persecutions. This review 
of the period has been conducted with the one point of sight 
continually in view, in order that it may be seen how far, 
rightly or wrongly, certain Emperors have been dubbed 
persecutors, what their motives were in each case, and what 
were the grounds on which, as standing outlaws, Christians 
could from Nero’s time be punished. 

Other phases of persecution, as Augustine pointed out,’ 
did, indeed, follow: such as that of the Catholics by the 
Arian Emperors, and the really pagan reaction under Julian 
the Apostate; but with these we are not here and now 
concerned. 


ArT. IIIL—THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR’S 
PHILOSOPHY. 


1. A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, being an Essay on the 
Foundations of Belief. By ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, 
M.A., M.P. (London, 1879.) 

2. The Foundations of Belief, being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES 
BALFOUR, Author of ‘A Defence of Philosophic Doubt,’ 
&c. (London, 1895.) 


Not a few men who remember the slender and zsthetic form 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour, as it was seen in the streets of Cam- 
bridge or in the courts of Trinity rather more than a quarter 
of a century ago, must have watched his career with in- 
terest, and if this interest has been infused with hope, it can- 
not have been unaccompanied by surprise. This stripling, 
who was so soon to take his sling and enter into conflict 
with giants, had come up from Eton with no proof of more 
than the ordinary schoolboy’s attainments. His University 
course was inaugurated by no Scholarship, marked by no 
Prize, crowned by no Fellowship. It was supposed, on what 
ground we know not, that he cared more for tennis than for 
triposes, more for the Muses than for tutors, more for Pales- 


1 Euceb. ix. 1, 2. ? Euseb. x. 5 ; Lactant. 2. 48. 
3 De Civ, Det, xviii. 52. 
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trina or Wagner than for Plato or Newton. His name does not 
appear in either the Classical or the Mathematical Class List, 





and in the Moral Science Tripos the place assigned to him by i 
the examiners did not testify to the highest philosophical ] 

knowledge or power. Not even hjs warmest friends could 
have seen in him the manifold and marked abilities which he ’ 
has since had abundant opportunity of showing in many de- I 
partments of public life ; but those who were admitted to his : 
intimacy were not unaware that he had a large portion of : 
the talents of his gifted family, and that in particular he had * 
imbibed with his native air a taste for metaphysical specula- a 
tion. Nor was this natural tendency checked by the un- . 
congenial atmosphere of political and official life in which ” 
he was soon immersed. His compatriot, Professor Croom - 
Robertson, enlisted him among the contributors to the early se 
volumes of AZind, and we find him writing in 1878 on such = 
subjects as The Philosophy of Ethics and Transcendentalism, cl 
with a confidence which might seem surprising if there had = 
not been a ‘Fourth Party’in the House of Commons. Some fi 
of us had spent years over Kant, and, if we did not always Md 
understand him, felt sure that the fault was our own, and ing 
Balliol men had taught us to believe that, though it re- Se 
quired an initiation into some mysteries before Mr. Green M 
could be thought quite clear, there was but one philosopher Ss 
in Oxford, and his mere odzter dicta were to be implicitly re- lin 
ceived. But here is a tyro in philosophy who apparently lite 
reads Kant only in translation, and reads more about him Fo 
than of him, and certainly does not understand Mr. Green, but 
writing in terms such as these :— a 
‘But, in truth, the language often used by Kant, and echoed em 
above by Mr. Green, if not incorrect, is certainly misleading.’ ! rf int 
It is not surprising that to an essay containing such language, hav 
Professor Edward Caird, whose fame as an interpreter of ) 
Kant was as well known in Glasgow as in Oxford, and, indeed, Dou 
as well known in Germany as in Britain, and whose intimate of tl 
connexion with Mr. Green gave him a special advantage have 
when dealing with the thoughts of that eminent philosopher, of se 
should offer some words of reply. This is the spirit in which phil 
they were received :— ours 
‘The whole of Mr. Caird’s first criticism depends on a confusion.’ ? “er 
‘Mr. Caird will be able to quote against me Mill and Hamilton with 
(authorities, by the way, for whom I entertain no especial respect.’) Revi 
‘ The fourth criticism consists generally in an accusation of ignor- extré 

1 Mind, 1878, p. 482. * Jbid. 1879, p. 114. 8 Tbid. p. 115. 
vo 
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not ance respecting the true teaching of the Transcendental Analytic. 
ist, There is no especial reply to be made to it except this—that an 
by ignorance which has proved impenetrable to all the explanations of 
ical Mr. Caird’s work is hardly likely to be enlightened by two paragraphs.’ ! 
uld When, therefore, in the course of the same year, a work by 
| he Mr. Balfour under the title, A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, 
de- was announced, students of philosophy who had become 
his aware of the new spirit which had risen among them, 
1 of awaited it with no small expectations, and these were 
had strengthened when it was understood that the work had re- 
ula- ceived the advantage of the very competent criticism and 
— suggestions of Mr. Henry Sidgwick. The title was perhaps 
hich not quite fortunate. In the author’s own opinion, it was not 
— so good as that of A Defence of Philosophie Scepticism, under 
arly which it had been at first advertised, but which had been 
such changed from fear of the assumption ‘that by Scepticism was 
ism, meant scepticism in matters of religion.’ The sub-title, Ze 
shad Foundations of Belief, seems to have escaped notic2 until it re- 
— appeared as the chief title of the work which is now attract- 
ways ing so large an amount of public interest, and the change from 
and Scepticism to Doubt, did not prevent the very assumption which 
od Mr. Balfour wished to avoid. We think that the name of 
— ‘Sceptic’ was applied to him more than once within the 
ypher limits of our own reading, and that not only in election 
¥ literature or in parliamentary debate, but by serious writers. 
ently For this there was no real justification in the work as a whole, 
ivan but Mr. Balfour has only himself to blame if individual 
r ’ 


passages in both his books expose him to considerable mis- 
understanding, and if a careless reader of part of his later 
choed work, which was delivered as a lecture in 1893 and appeared 

} in the Juternational Journal of Ethics \ast year, supposed it to 
puage, have been written by an Atheist ! . 
bet of For our own part, we regarded the Defence of Philosophie 
deed Doubt as a serious and important contribution to the literature 
; of the subject. It included the articles from Mind, to which we 


mean have referred, and is generally~characterised by an amount 
opher, of self-confidence which is not the usual accompaniment of the 
which philosophic spirit. With some portion of it we do not find 
ourselves in agreement, but we are glad to observe that it may 
he appear in a new edition, and we must now content ourselves 
— with referring to our earlier notice of it (Church Quarterly 
et) Review, January 1880), and with reproducing the following 
tines extracts, which will serve both to exemplify the general tone 
, p. 11S 1 Mind, 1878, p. 115. 
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of the book, and to show its intimate connexion with the 
Foundations of Belief:— 


‘ The whole object of a philosophy of inference being to distinguish 
valid and ultimate inferences from those which are invalid or deriva- 
tive, this can only be done, either by exhibiting the common forms 
of such inferences, or (on the violent hypothesis that they have 
no common forms) by enumerating every concrete instance. To 
enunciate a form of inference which shall include both valid and 
invalid examples, can at least have only a psychological interest. Now, 
induction from particulars is a form of inference which includes both 
valid and invalid examples, so that, in accordance with the maxim 
above enunciated, it is philosophically worthless. If no attempt is 
made to distinguish between the cases where it is legitimate and 
those where it is not, then no confidence can be placed in its con- 
clusions. If such an attempt is made, it must be by the help of 
some general principle, and in that case the inference ceases to be 
from particulars’ (p. 279). 

* This discussion in the thirteenth chapter concludes the specula- 
tive inquiry into the nature and validity of the evidence which can 
be produced in favour of the current scientific creed. At every 
point, the results arrived at have been unfavourable to science. It 
fails in its premises, in its inferences, and in its conclusions. The 
first, so far as they are known, are unproved ; the second are incon- 
clusive ; the third are incoherent. Nor am I acquainted with any 
kind of defect to which systems of belief are liable, under which the 
scientific system of belief may not properly be said to suffer’ (p. 293). 

‘Even the existence of thirteen chapters of argument which, 
whether good or bad, are undoubtedly serious may fail to convince them 
[my readers] that I am altogether in earnest. It must be admitted 
that such hardness of belief on their part has some excuse. The 
vast extension of science in recent times, its new conquests in old 
worlds, the new worlds it has discovered to conquer, the fruitfulness 
of its hypotheses, the palpable witness which material results bear to 
the excellence of its methods, may well lead men to think that the 
means by which these triumphs have been attained are above the 
reach even of the most audacious criticism. ‘To be told in the face 
of facts like these, that science stands on no higher a level of cer- 
tainty than what some people seem to look on as a dying supersti- 
tion, may easily excite in certain minds a momentary doubt as to the 
seriousness of the objector. Such a doubt is not likely to be more 
than transient. But if any reader who has accompanied me so far 
seriously entertains it, I can only invite him, since he regards my 
conclusions as absurd, to point out the fallacies which vitiate the 


reasoning on which those conclusions are finally based’ (p. 303). I 

It is to us matter of satisfaction rather than of regret ; 
that to avery large extent,as these extracts will suggest, ‘ 
the substance of the earlier book is repeated and popularized ‘ 
in the later, for this is evidence that we have before us what . 
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Mr. Balfour thinks to be his message to mankind, and that 
this message has occupied his thoughts during the whole 
course of his public life. As we have pointed out, the title, 
Foundations of Belief, is common to both works, and is the 
link between Philosophic Doubt and Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. Now, it is obvious that whatever Mr. 
Arthur Balfour thinks it to be his duty to say, after earnest 
and mature thought, upon the most important subject which 
can engage the human mind, is worthy of, and will command, 
widespread and serious attention. He speaks from a position of 
almost unequalled eminence among English-speaking peoples. 
His marked abilities and success in the most prominent and 
difficult positions have secured general admiration even from 
those who have been opposed to him. The rapturous recep- 
tion which has been accorded to this work is not more, 
therefore, than was to have been expected ; and, if we do not 
find ourselves wholly borne away upon this wave of enthu- 
siasm, it is fair that our readers should have the opportunity 
of testing our judgment by knowing how it was formed. We 
read the book on its appearance without any intention of 
expressing a formal opinion on it, and came to the conclusion, 
which we have indicated above, that, apart from the dis- 
tracting wealth of illustration and the general charm of style 
which made it much more pleasant to read but not more easy 
to think, and, excepting the Suggestions towards a Provisional 
Philosophy, which constitute Part IV., we did not meet much 
in the later form of Mr. Balfour’s message which he had not 
given to us in the earlier, and that in neither form was the 
substance of it quite so original or so startling as he seemed 
to think it was. Let us not be misunderstood. The earnest 
and vigorous thought is his own; the definite and bold 
expression is his own; but he does not seem to us to be 
climbing virgin peaks quite so constantly as he clearly thinks 
he is; and, in particular, he does not seem aware of the 
extent of his indebtedness to Mr. Green ; 


‘Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi.’ 


We then heard—for it was impossible, indeed, not to 
hear—the book discussed, and generally with unstinted ap- 
proval, by literary and non-literary friends; nor could we 
avoid seeing it referred to in some Reviews, or becoming 
aware that, in the opinion of a well-known archdeacon, ‘the 
service which it contributes to the deepest interests of religion 


is one which any living man might have been proud and 
E2 
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thankful to render,’ . . . and ‘that not more than one or two of 
our prelates, or more than a dozen living clergymen or 
divines, could have produced this metaphysical defence of the 


ultimate bases on which all theology must rest’; and we 


pitied Mr. Balfour, who must often have wished, and perhaps 
never more than during the last few weeks, that he might 
have been saved from those who thought themselves his 
friends, Then came a request, which could not be declined, 
that we would formally examine the work and express an 
opinion upon it for the readers of this Review. We naturally 
read it again, and read with it the PAzlosophic Doubt, which 
we still think much the abler work. We read it a third time, 
pencil in hand ; and, if our readers will now accompany us, 
we will seek to guide them through the book, with such notes 
as may seem helpful from a pen that ought not, at least, to 
be writing of an unknown land. Our readers will wish to 
become acquainted with Mr. Balfour himself, and the work is 
eminently one to which justice cannot be done without full 
quotations. 

The first glance at the Contents and headings of the 
Chapters leaves an impression which fuller acquaintance will 
confirm, that the course of the reader who wishes to follow 
the argument step by step would have been made safer and 
easier if he had been supplied with some form of an analysis ; 
but the Contents state the subjects in a few brief lines, the 
ample pages have no hint of marginal direction, and, if the 
reader wishes to compare, as he often must, passage with 
passage, he will find nothing by way of Index to help him. 
Nor do we think that this scaffolding of thought would have 
proved of assistance to the reader only. We cannot help 
feeling from time to time that we are reading a speech written 
out from a shorthand writer’s notes, corrected, indeed, and 
polished to a degree in its constituent parts, but lacking the 
severe and restrained order of thought which the difficulties 
of the arguments require. Mr. Balfour tells us again and again 
that the book is for the plait man and not for the philosophic 
reader. It is to interest him that we have all this profusion 
of colour and ornament, and interest him it undoubtedly 
will; but if, at the end of every interested half-hour, the 
‘plain man’ asks himself, ‘What is the new point in the 
argument, what the new truth or development of truth which 
I can write down in the margin here?’ he will not always 
find’ it easy to answer. He is provided, indeed, with an 
admirable ‘Summary and Conclusion of Part I.” an example 
which is sometimes, but might well have been more fully, 
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followed in the other parts; but here, as everywhere, the 
steps up which he is asked to walk are overgrown with the 
always abounding foliage, and the outlines are not sufficiently 
sharp and clear. 

The short prefatory Note serves to explain a certain want 
of connexion between the four parts of the work which will 
be obvious to the careful reader, for one chapter was delivered 
as a lecture and two had appeared in print. They were, 
indeed, written for the present volume, but they probably 
bear the marks of their separate birth and life ; and there 
seems to us to be a want of homogeneity between the different 
parts of the book, which is doubtless due to the fact that they 
were composed at considerable intervals of time and in 
circumstances which can only make us wonder that they were 
produced at all. From the same Note we learn, also, that 
the proof-sheets had the advantage of suggestions from 
Dr. Talbot, Professor Seth, the Rev. James Robertson, the 
author’s brother (Mr. G. W. Balfour), and brother-in-law 
(Professor Henry Sidgwick). In this friendly revision no 
responsibility for the views advocated is implied ; but readers 
will feel that pages which have fallen under the eye of 
thinkers such as these come to them with much safeguard 
against serious error. A Preliminary essay is provided, in 
which the meaning of the term ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of Theology’ is explained, though this is not precisely the 
term of the title-page, and we are not sure that Mofes /utro- 
ductory to the Study of Theology is not quite as clear as Con- 
siderations Preliminary to a Study of Theology, by which 
Introduction is ‘fitly described. The author’s object ‘is to 
recommend a particular way of looking at the World-problems 
which, whether we like it or not, we are compelled to face.’ 
The book ‘is intended for the general body of readers 
interested in such subjects rather than for the specialist in 
Philosophy,’ and ‘no knowledge either of the history or the 
technicalities of Philosophy is assumed in the reader. Asa 
background to the views which we have advocated, the writer 
selects, by way of contrast, ‘the only system which ultimately 
profits by any defeats which Theology may sustain, or which 
may be counted on to flood the spaces from which the 
tide of Religion has receded. The word he chooses to 
describe ‘ this scheme of thought’ is ‘ Naturalism,’ ‘ for reasons 
with which it is not necessary to trouble the reader’; but it 
has been, he thinks, more or less correctly described as 
‘ Agnosticism, Positivism, Empiricism. The thing intended 
is, at all events in his opinion, clear enough. ‘For its leading 
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doctrines are that we may know “ phenomena” and the laws 
by which they are connected, but nothing more.’ But this 
definition, clear as it is, has to be further defined by telling 
us that by ‘phenomena’ is intended—in opposition both to 
etymology and to usage—‘roughly speaking, things and 
events, the general subject-matter of Natural Science.’ 
Another definition informs us that Mr. Balfour, ‘generally 
speaking’ [!] distinguishes ‘between Philosophy and Meta- 
physics,’ and that to Philosophy he gives ‘an epéstemological 
significance, an explanation which will perhaps puzzle some 
‘plain reader,’ and seems opposed to a well-established rule 
of Definition! He may thank us for the assurance that 
‘Epistemology’ means nothing more than what Berkeley 
called ‘ Principles of Human Knowledge.’ It is to be regretted, 
also, that, ‘while... onthe subject of definitions,’ Mr. Balfour 
did not also think ‘it may be as well’ (to use his own phrases) 
to define some other terms which occur from time to time, 
such as ‘ psychology,’ ‘ science,’ ‘ natural science,’ ‘ solipsism,’ 
‘ belief, ‘reason,’ and that he does not explain the variations 
of meaning in these words which the presence or absence of 
capitals indicates. The ‘plain reader’ might suppose, for 
example, that the title Foundations of Belief is equivalent in 
meaning to Foundations of Faith, which is the title of the 
well-known Bampton Lectures by Dr. Wace; or to Zhe 
Foundations of the Creed, which is the title of a too little 
known work by the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin ; and the 
supposition might be justified, for they are Votes [ntroductory 
to the Siudy of Theology; but when he comes to the great 
divisions of the book—‘Some Consequences of Belief’ 
(Part I.), ‘Some Reasons for Belief’ (Part II.), ‘Some Causes 
of Belief’ (Part III.)—he will find that he is dealing not so 
much with the thing believed as with the process of believing ; 
whereas in Part IV. he passes to ‘ Beliefs’ in the sense of 
formulas and doctrines. Mr. Balfour’s knowledge of the 
works of Sir William Hamilton and Kant must have reminded 
him of the importance, in the development of his subject, that 
the reader should quite clearly understand the terms used. 
His less-informed reader may be aided by the following 
quotations, which mark a further distinction which is im- 
portant in the study of this work :— 


‘St. Austin accurately says, ‘We Axow what rests upon reason ; 


1 The reader trained upon Aristotle and Aldrich will remember the 
injunction, ‘ut justo vocum propriarum numero absolvatur’—i.e. by the 
use of xipia dvdpara (Rhet. iii. 2. 2), words sanctioned by popular usage: 
Aéyw Sé Kvptov pev @ xp@vrat Exacrot (Poet. 21. 5). 
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we delieve what rests upon authority.” But reason itself must rest at 
last upon authority ; for the original data of reason do not rest upon 
reason, but are necessarily accepted by reason on the authority of 
what is beyond itself. These data are therefore in rigid propriety, 
beliefs or trusts. Thus it is that, in the last resort, we must, per- 
force, philosophically admit, that de/ef is the primary condition of 
reason, and not reason the ultimate ground of de/ief We are com- 
pelled to surrender the proud Jntellige ut credas of Abelard, to con- 
tent ourselves with the humble Crede ut intelligas of Anselm.’ } 

‘To delieve is to admit a thing as true, on grounds sufficient, 
subjectively ; insufficient, objectively.’ ? 


Mr. Balfour is, of course, fully alive to the ambiguity 
which attends the use of the term ‘ Reason’ (see pp. 202- 
206), and yet he glides, as it seems tous, with or without the 
use of capitals, from the process of reasoning to the faculty 
of reason, or to the absolute Reason, with an ease which the 
ordinary reader, especially if he is fresh from, say, Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection, will have some difficulty in following. As 
a Trinity man Mr. Balfour must have been well acquainted 
with the great Master’s criticism of Coleridge in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions for 1855, unless, indeed, Whewell 
shared with Hamilton and Mill the fate of being among the 
authorities for whom our young graduate entertained, by the 
way, no great respect. But the distinction is so important, and 
the loss to the distinction is so great from the practical non- 
use of the term Understanding, which Locke had made 
classical, that we will give our readers the benefit of some of 
the Master’s words. The whole article is—but the name of 
the writer ought to make it unnecessary to say so—well 
worthy of the most careful study :— 


‘The assertion of a faculty of the mind by which it apprehends 
truth, which faculty is higher than the discursive reason, as the 
truth apprehended by it is higher than mere demonstrative truth, 
agrees with the doctrine taught and insisted on by the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. And so far as he was the means of inculcating 
this doctrine, which is the doctrine of Plato, and, I might add, 
of Aristotle, and of many other philosophers, let him have due 
honour. ... 

‘The intuitive reason and the discursive reason are not, by any 
English writers, called the reason and the understanding ; and 
accordingly Coleridge has had to alter all the passages, viz., those 
taken from Leighton, Harrington, and Bacon, from which his ex- 
position proceeds. ‘The understanding is so far from being especially 


1 Hamilton, Reid's Works, A. § 5, p. 760. 
* Kant. See Fleming-Calderwood, Vocabulary of Philosophy, pp 
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the discursive or reasoning faculty that it is, in universal usage, and 
by our best writers, opposed to the discursive or reasoning faculty. 
Thus this is expressly declared by Sir John Davies in his poem ‘‘ On 
the Immortality of the Soul.” He says of the soul : 


‘When she va/es things, and moves from ground to ground, 
The name of reason (ratio) she acquires from this ; 
But when by zeason she the truth hath found, 
And standeth fixt, she uaderstanding is.” 


. . . But itis by the faculty of reason that we are capable of reason- 
ing: though undoubtedly the practice or the pretence of reasoning 
may be carried so far as to seem at variance with reason in the more 
familiar sense of the term; as isthe case also in French... . 
Moliére’s Crisale says (in the Femmes Savantes) : 
‘ * Raisonner est l’emploi de toute ma maison 
Et le raisonnement en bannit la Raison.” ’ ! 


We fecl it is necessary to invite attention at the outset to 
Mr. Balfour’s use of terms, because in our opinion a want of 
precision in terms, and, in consequence, a want of mathematical 
certainty in argument, is one of the most serious deficiencies 
in his work. We have heard him called a ‘mystic’ by a very 
capable and admiring reader, and there is certainly a vein of 
mysticism in both his thought and his style. His power of 
language and the ease with which he flows on and carries his 
readers with him, has its great gains, but it has also no small 
dangers. He is himself not unconscious of it and would be 
prepared to defend it. His view of ‘the relation of language 
to Belief’ is that it ‘is of no very precise or definite kind,’ 


‘ And the fact,’ he adds, ‘is so obvious that it would hardly be 
worth while to insist on it were it not that Formal Logic and conven- 
tional usage both proceed on exactly the opposite supposition. They 
assume a constant relation between the symbol and the thing 
symbolised ; and they consider that so long as a word is used (as the 
phrase is) ‘‘1n the same sense,” it corresponds, or ought to correspond, 
to the same thought. But this is an artificial simplification of the 
facis; a convention, most convenient for certain purposes, but seldom 
or never observed when we are expressing opinions about concrete 
realities. If inthe sweat of our brow we can secure that inevitable 
differences of meaning do not vitiate the particular argument in hand, 
we have done all that logic requires, and all that lies in us to ac- 
complish. Not only would more be impossible, but more would 
most certainly be undesirable. Incessant variation in the cases to 
which we put the same expression is absolutely necessary if the com- 
plexity of the Universe is, even in the most imperfect fashion, to find 
a response in thought. If terms were counters, each purporting 
always to represent the whole of one unalterable aspect of reality, 


1 See Fleming-Calderwood, «dz supra, p. 409. 
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language would become, not the servant of thought, nor even its ally, 
but its tyrant. The wealth of our ideas would be limited by the 
poverty of our vocabulary. Science could not flourish, nor Literature 
exist. All play of mind, all variety, all development would perish ; and 
mankind would spend its energies, not in using words, but in en- 
deavouring to define them’ (pp. 266-7). 


And to this view of language and logic corresponds 
Mr. Balfour’s view of metaphysics : 


‘Because reasoning occupies so large a place in metaphysical 
treatises we are apt to forget that, as a rule, these are works of 
imagination at least as much as of reason. Metaphysicians are poets 
who deal with the abstract and the super-sensible instead of the con- 
crete and the sensuous. To be sure they are poets with a difference, 
‘Their appropriate and characteristic gifts are not the vivid realisation 
of that which is given in experience ; their genius does not prolong, 
as it were, and echo through the remotest regions of feeling the shock 
of some definite emotion ; they create for us no new worlds of things 
and persons ; nor can it be often said that the product of their labours 
is a thing of beauty. Their style, it must be owned, has not always 
been their strong point ; and even when it is otherwise, mere graces 
of presentation are but unessential accidents of their work. Yet, in 
spite of all this, they can only be justly estimated by those who are 
prepared to apply to them a quasi-zesthetic standard ; some other 
standard, at all events, than that supplied by purely argumentative 
comment. It may perhaps be shown that their metaphysical con- 
structions are faulty, that their demonstrations do not convince, that 
their most permanent dialectical triumphs have fallen to them in the 
paths of criticism and negation. Yet even then the last word will not 
have been said. For claims to our admiration will still be found in 
their brilliant intuitions, in the subtlety of their occasional arguments, 
in their passion for the Universal and the Abiding, in their steadfast 
faith in the rationality of the world, in the devotion with which they 
are content to live and move in realms of abstract speculation too 
far removed from ordinary interests to excite the slightest genuine 
sympathy in the breasts even of the cultivated few. . . . Only those in 
whom powers of philosophical criticism are balanced, or more than 
balanced, by powers of metaphysical imagination can be fitted to 
undertake the task. Though even to them success may be impossible, 
at least the illusion of success is permitted ; and but for them man- 
kind would fall away in hopeless discouragement from its highest 
intellectual ideal, and speculation would be strangled at its birth’ 
(pp. 161-2). 

Such are Mr. Balfour’s theories of language, logic, and 
metaphysics, and his practice is agreeable thereto. ‘All will 
admit that they contain elements of truth, expressed in 
language of exceeding force and beauty. Cvest magnifique, 
mats ce n'est pas la guerre. Westill want to be sure that the 
X of our problem is a constant X, and not sometimes X + A 
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and at other times X—B, and no arguments will prove exhibi 
ultimately satisfactory which cannot be expressed in the probal 
terms of a syllogism. Mr. Balfour is, of course, quite conscious Positi 
of this, and proceeds at once to suggest objections : can ac 
‘What use, they may exclaim, can be found for any system which like tl 
will not stand critical examination ? What value has reasoning which introd 
does not satisfy the reason? How can we know that these abstruse and pl 
investigations supply even a fragmentary contribution towards a final sults. 
philosophy, until we are able to look back upon them from the belief: 
perhaps inaccessible vantage ground to be supplied by this final half ay 
philosophy itself?’ (pp. 162-3). but it 
He replies to them with admirable and characteristic and-by 
candour : from t 
‘To such questionings I do not profess to find a completely of our 
satisfactory answer,’ ever, i 
pered 


and proceeds to give what he clearly feels to be—and we 


; : . : in the 
quite agree with him—an unsatisfactory answer : aaa el 
‘Yet even those who feel inclined to rate extant speculations at with s 
the lowest value will perhaps admit that metaphysics, like art, give ‘ 
us something we could ill afford to spare. Art may not have provided _ «TI 
us with any reflection of immortal beauty ; nor metaphysics have } discussi 
brought us into communion with eternal truth. Yet both may have the ger 
historic value. In speculation, as in art, we find a vivid expression have al 
of the changeful mind of man, and the interest of both, perhaps, is at WI 
its highest when they most clearly reflect the spirit of the age which 

gave them birth, when they are most racy of the soil from which they caught 
sprung.’ with h 
C'est magnifique, mats ce west pas la guerre. Nor do we oe 
always feel sure of that ‘sweat of the brow’ which is to Saale i 
‘secure that inevitable differences of meaning do not vitiate ae 
the particular argument in hand.’ his roan 
But enough of this kind of criticism. It will have served of the 

its purpose if it provide a darkened glass through which the iia 
reader may study a work, the most striking characteristic of pepe 
which is excessive brilliancy, without being dazzled by its os A 
glare. Let us now turn to its substance. oe 
PART I.—Some Consequences of Belief. cepting 

The first part of the work, extending to about a third of found 
the whole, is devoted to an examination of the consequences ethics, 
which must follow on the theory of Naturalism, as defined taken, 
above, in the departments of Ethics, Atsthetics, and Reason. (1) 
Our author is, as we have seen, not quite happy in his titles, ee 
and the ‘ Naturalist, who is here made the foil on which to asked t 
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e exhibit the writer’s theory, is painted in colours which would 


le probably not be recognized as his own by any living Agnostic, 
iS Positivist,or Empiric. Neither in philosophy nor in theology 

can actual men be packed up and labelled and pigeon-holed 
h like this. Logical treatment, moreover, does not justify the 
‘h introduction of the consequences of a system at the beginning, 
se and philosophy has to do primarily with truth, not with re- 
al sults. We should be safer in dealing with the ‘ Reasons for 
1€ belief’ before coming to the ‘Consequences. Mr. Balfour 
al half apologizes later on for thus taking the theory for granted, 

but it is only temporarily. We are made fully aware by- 
ic and-by that we have been ‘turning with averted eyes even 

from the speculative problems which lay closest to the tract 
ly of our immediate investigation’ (p. 89). Men are not, how- 


ever, in such matters quite logical ; and the author is ham- 
pered by his anxiety about his ‘plain reader.’ The shadows 


je in the earlier book frightened the fish he meant to catch, 
and what would have been the result now if he had begun 
at with speculative problems? Here is his answer : 
4 ‘ They would have been regarded as contributions to philosophical 
7e discussion of a kind which would only interest the specialist ; and 
re } the general reader, to whom I desire particularly to appeal, would 
n have abandoned their perusal in disgust’ (p. go). 
: When the fish has taken the bait of results and got 
2y caught by interest in the subject, he will know what to do 
with him. 
; Nothing is then really lost by this method, though it 
- savours, perhaps, of the artifice of debate rather than of the 
logic of a treatise ; and while the ‘ Naturalist’ will probably 
ie persuade himself that it is his neighbour’s portrait and not 
d his own at which he is looking—a portrait bearing the touches 
of the artist, and not as the subject would see himself in a 
if mirror—he will admit that the portrait is really the product 
. of a great artist who has worked honestly at his subject and 
has produced a result which represents the original in all 
essential features. 
1. What, then, would be the ethical consequences of ac- 
cepting naturalism? The foundations for our answer are 
of found in two principles which are not indeed peculiar to 
es ethics, and to the wording of which some exception may be 
od taken, but which will, in substance, be generally accepted : 
2 ‘(1) That, practically, human beings being what they are, no 
z moral code can be effective which does not inspire, in those who are 


asked to obey it, emotions of reverence ; and (2) that, practically, 
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the capacity of any code to excite this or any other elevated emotion 
cannot be wholly independent of the origin from which those who 
accept the code suppose it to emanate’ (p. 13). 


Applying these principles with great force and in passages 
of striking beauty, our author finds that 


‘not only does there seem to be no ground, from the point of view 
of biology, for drawing a distinction in favour of any of the processes, 
physiological or psychological, by which the individual or the race is 
benefited ; not only are we bound to consider the coarsest appetites, 
the most calculating selfishness, and the most devoted heroism, as 
all sprung from analogous causes and all evolved for similar objects, 
but we can hardly doubt that the august sentiments which cling to 
the ideas of duty and sacrifice, are nothing better than a device of 
Nature to trick us into the performance of altruistic actions’ (p. 16), 


and outlines for us in a bold and striking picture the results 
of the chronological order if the evolutionary process were 
reversed : 


‘if courage and abnegation had been the qualities first needed, 
earliest developed, and therefore most deeply rooted in the ancestral 
organism ; while selfishness, cowardice, greediness, and lust repre- 
sented impulses required only at a later stage of physical and intel- 
lectual development; doubtless we should find the “elevated” 
emotions which now crystallise round the first set of attributes trans- 
ferred without alteration or amendment to the second; the preacher 
would expend his eloquence in warning us against excessive in- 
dulgence in deeds of self-immolation, to which, like the “ worker” 
ant, we should be driven by inherited instinct, and in exhorting us 
to the performance of actions and the cultivation of habits from 
which we now, unfortunately, find it only ioo difficult to abstain. 

‘Kant, as we all know, compared the Moral Law to the starry 
heavens, and found them both sublime. It would, on the naturalistic 
hypothesis, be more appropriate to compare it to the protective 
blotches on the beetle’s back, and to find them both ingenious’ 
(pp. 17, 18). 


Nor is it possible, though Mr. Balfour would like to do so 
for the sake of his reader, to avoid reference to the vexed 
questions of Determinism and Free Will. He promises to 
be ‘as little tedious as may be,’ and is not tedious at all. On 
the naturalist view, as he shows, ‘free will is an absurdity, 
and 


‘those who hold that view are bound to believe that every decision at 
which mankind have arrived, and every consequent action which they 
have performed, was implicitly determined by the quantity and dis- 
tribution of the various forms of matter and energy which preceded 
the birth of the solar system’ (p. 20). 
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It is, no doubt, true that every individual supposes him- 
self to be free to decide between two courses, and it is play- 
fully suggested that this oddity, like many others, is due to 
natural selection. Mr. Balfour refrains from pressing his 
position beyond due limits, and is prepared to admit that the 
substance of the moral law is not necessarily modified by 
determinism, and that the energy of volition is not always 
weakened by the belief that all is fore-ordained, and con- 
cludes a section in every way admirable in these words : 


‘No doubt this conflict between a creed which claims intellectual 
assent and emotions which have their root and justification in beliefs 
which are deliberately rejected, is greatly mitigated by the precious 
faculty which the human race enjoys of quietly ignoring the logical 
consequences of its own accepted theories. If the abstract reason 
by which such theories are contrived always ended in producing a 
practice corresponding to them, natural selection would long ago 
have killed off all those who professed abstract reason. If a com- 
plete accord between practice and speculation were required of us, 
philosophers would long ago have been eliminated. Nevertheless, 
the persistent conflict between that which is thought to be true and 
that which is felt to be noble and of good report, not only produces 
a sense of moral unrest in the individual, but makes it impossible 
for us to avoid the conclusion that the creed which leads to such re- 
sults is, somehow, unsuited for “such beings as we are in such a 
world as ours ”’ (p. 25). 


Nor is the incongruity between naturalism and the origin 
of our moral sentiments greater than that between the same 
system and their ends. The ends of a moral system should 
be consistent, and should be adequate. Does naturalism 
satisfy either demand? Taking first the question of con- 
sistency, Mr. Balfour argues that those who assign to ‘ rea- 
sonable self-love’ a position among ethical ends, as he himself 
does, can find a harmony between ‘egoism’ and ‘altruism’ 
only in the belief that deeds and character flow over from 
this life into another ; that for those who adopt. the utilita- 
rian principle of the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’ while, as a matter of fact, every man pursues his 
own, a heaven and a hell are also necessary ; that the pure 
‘altruist’ is the only man to whose system a future life is not 
necessary, and that even he would be conscious of the un- 
equal distribution of happiness and virtue, and would admit 
that no better mitigation of the difficulty had been found 
than that provided in rewards and punishments. To what- 
ever school the moralist belongs, his universe cannot be con- 
structed on principles of naturalism, Passing on to the more 
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interesting question of how far the Ethics of Naturalism can 
supply ends which are emotionally adequate, our author sup- 
poses the object to be no less wide than ‘the perfection and 
felicity of the sentient creation,’ but shows that even this 
object is much less than adequate by the changed position 
of man in the universe which Naturalism makes necessary : 

‘It cannot, therefore, be a matter to us of small moment that, as 
we learn to survey the material world with a wider vision, as we more 
clearly measure the true proportions which man and his perform- 
ances bear to the ordered Whole, our practical ideal gets relatively 
dwarfed and beggared, till we may well feel inclined to ask whether 
so transitory and so unimportant an accident in the general scheme 
of things as the fortunes of the human race can any longer satisfy 
aspirations and emotions nourished upon beliefs in the Everlasting 
and the Divine’ (p. 32). 

2. Such are the ethical consequences of Naturalism. The 
corresponding question is then asked in respect of the zsthetic 
sentiments in a chapter extending over some thirty pages, 
none of which the general reader is likely to omit; for 
nowhere, even in this volume of brilliant surprises, will he 
find passages in which the subtlety, wit, humour, irony, elo- 
quence and spirituality of the writer are more conspicuously 
displayed. We do not follow Mr. Balfour in all the details of 
his exposition ; and he is, in our opinion, sometimes led astray 
by his illustrations. Bond Street could, we think, put before 
us, ¢.g. a more practical view of fashion in bonnets. But Mr. 
Balfour’s zsthetic culture, and his musical feeling and know- 
ledge in particular, enable him here to charm the philosopher 
and plain reader alike. He returns to the subject of Beauty 
in the constructive portion of his volume; but we venture to 
place side by side two passages which will, we think, present 
to our readers the true Mr. Balfour. We have had—we shall 


have—occasion to criticise his philosophy, but the spirit which 


could write passages such as these, lives in a region higher than 
any human philosophy : 

‘But when we look back on those too rare moments when 
feelings stirred in us by some beautiful object not only seem wholly 
to absorb us, but to raise us to the vision of things far above the ken 
of bodily sense or discursive reason, we cannot acquiesce in any 
attempt at explanation which confines itself to the bare enumeration 
of psychological and physiological causes and effects. We cannot 
willingly assent to a theory which makes a good composer only 
differ from a good cook in that he deals in more complicated relations, 
moves in a wider circle of associations, and arouses our feelings 
through a different sense. However little, therefore, we may be pre- 
pared to accept any particular scheme of metaphysical zsthetics— 
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and most of these appear to me to be very absurd—we must believe 
that somewhere and for some Being there shines an unchanging 
splendour of beauty, of which in Nature and in Art we see, each of us 
from our own standpoint, only passing gleams and stray reflections, 
whose different aspects we cannot now co-ordinate, whose import we 
cannot fully comprehend, but which at least is something other 
than the chance play of subjective sensibility, or the far-off echo of 
ancestral lusts. No such mystical creed can, however, be squeezed 
out of observation and experiment ; Science cannot give it to us ; 
nor can it be forced into any sort of consistency with the Naturalistic 
Theory of the Universe’ (pp. 65-6). 

‘If we cannot say that Beauty is in any particular case an “ ob- 
jective ” fact, in the sense in which science requires us to believe that 
“mass,” for example, and “‘ configuration,” are “ objective” facts, we 
are not precluded on that account from referring our feeling of it to 
God, nor from supposing that in the thrill of some deep emotion we 
have for an instant caught a far-off reflection of Divine beauty. This 
is, indeed, my faith ; and in it the differences of taste which divide 
mankind lose all their harshness. For we may liken ourselves to the 
members of some endless procession winding along the borders of a 
sunlit lake. ‘Towards each individual there will shine along its 
surface a moving lane of splendour, where the ripples catch 
and deflect the light in his direction ; while on either hand the 
waters, which to his neighbour’s eyes are brilliant in the sun, for him 
lie dull and undistinguished. So may all possess a like enjoyment 
of loveliness. So do we all owe it to one unchanging Source. And 
if there be an endless variety in the immediate objects from which 
we severally derive it, I know not, after all, that this should furnish 
any matter of regret’ (p. 326). 


3. A short chapter in which there are several passages on 
which we should like to comment, and some which we should 
like to quote if we were ourselves writing a treatise and not 
an article, shows with equal cogency, and hardly less bril- 
liancy, that the theory of Naturalism is as insufficient to meet 
practically the demands of Reason as it is to satisfy those of 
Ethics and Aésthetics ; and this leads to the 

4. Summary and Conclusion of Part I.—From this we 
must extract Mr. Balfour’s contribution to the Catechism o7 
the Future, based upon the principles of Naturalism : 


‘I offer the following pairs of contrasted propositions, the first 
number of each pair representing current teaching, the second repre- 
senting the teaching which ought to be substituted for it if the 
naturalistic theory be accepted. 

‘4. The universe is the creation of Reason, and all things work 
together towards a reasonable end. 

‘ B. So far as we can tell, reason is to be found neither in the 
beginning of things nor in their end ; and though everything is pre- 
determined nothing is fore-ordained, 
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‘A. Creative reason is interfused with infinite love. 

‘RB. As reason is absent, so also is love. The universal! flux is 
ordered by blind causation alone. 

‘A. There is a moral law, immutable, eternal ; in its governance 
all spirits find their true freedom and their most perfect realisation. 
Though it be adequate to infinite goodness and infinite intelligence, 
it may be understood, even by man, sufficiently for his guidance. 

‘8. Among the causes by which the course of organic and social 
development has been blindly determined are pains, pleasures, 
instincts, appetites, disgusts, religions, moralities, superstitions ; the 
sentiment of what is noble and intrinsically worthy ; the sentiment 
of what is ignoble and intrinsically worthless. From a purely scientific 
point of view these all stand on an equality ; all are action-producing 
causes developed not to improve, but simply to perpetuate, the 
species. 

‘A. In the possession of reason and in the enjoyment of beauty, 
we in some remote way share the nature of that infinite Personality 
in Whom we live and move and have our being. 

‘ B. Reason is but the psychological expression of certain physio- 
logical processes in the cerebral hemispheres ; it is no more than an 
expedient among many expedients by which the individual and the 
race are preserved ; just as Beauty is no more than the name for 
such varying and accidental attributes of the material or moral worlds 
as may happen for the moment to stir our esthetic feelings. 

‘A. Every human soul is of infinite value, eternal, free ; no 
human being, therefore, is so placed as not to have within his reach, 
in himself and others, objects adequate to infinite endeavour. 

‘ B. The individual perishes ; the race itself does not endure. 
Few can flatter themselves that their conduct has any effect whatever 
upon its remoter destinies ; and of those few, none can say with 
reasonable assurance that the effect which they are destined to pr3- 
duce is the one which they desire. Even if we were free, therefore, 
our ignorance would make us helpless ; and it may be almost a con- 
solation to reflect that our conduct was determined for us by the 
distribution of unthinking forces in pre-solar eons, and that if we 
are impotent to foresee its consequences, we were not less impotent 
to arrange its causes. 

‘The doctrines embodied in the second number of each of these 
alternatives may be true, or may at least represent the nearest ap- 
proach to truth of which we are at present capable. Into this question 
I donot yet inquire. But if they are to constitute the dogmatic scaf- 
folding by which our educational system is to be supported ; if it is to 
be in harmony with principles like these that the child is to be taught 
at its mother’s knee, and the young man is to build up the ideals 
of his life, then, unless I greatly mistake, it will be found that the 
inner discord which exists, and which must gradually declare itself, 
between the emotions proper to naturaiism and those which have 
actually grown up under the shadow of traditional convictions, will 
at no distant date most unpleasantly translate itself into practice’ 


(pp. 83-6). 
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PART II.—Some Reasons for Belief. 


1. The Philosophic Basis of Naturalism.—Having dealt 
with the practical consequences of Naturalism, and found it 
on every line of investigation intolerable, Mr. Balfour pro- 
ceeds to inquire into its philosophic basis. The chapter in 
which he does so is the longest, and for the general reader 
much the most important in the whole work. The student 
who has read for the Oxford Final School in Litera 
Humaniores, or has studied the works of Mr. T. H. Green or 
the present Master of Balliol, or the small volume containing 
the remarkable Croall Lecture on 7he Philosophy of Religion 
by his brother, Principal Caird, will, for example, find in this 
chapter little philosophy which was not familiar to him before. 
The Transcendentalists had long before given the deathblow 
to the Empiricists ; and it is amusing enough to see them 
galvanized itto life again that this new and chivalrous knight 
may slay them in the presence of admiring friends. It is, 
however, far more than amusing, for never was courtly knight 
better equipped for the fray. Never was lance or spear more 
dexterously used. Never was foe more honourably encountered. 
Never was armour more effectively pierced through and 
through. It has been said, coarsely enough, that he who reads 
Darwin and remains a Theist is a fool, that he who reads 
Darwin and remains a Christian is a knave. It would be 
difficult for anyone who is unprejudiced—who is not blinded, 
and therefore disqualified by having formed a prejudiciuim—to 
read this chapter without feeling that whatever is or is not true, 
there is nothing to be said, there is nothing which can be said, 
for Empiricism as an ultimate philosophy. And, happily, the 
chapter is as easy to read—barring some weakness in defini- 
tion, to which we have before referred (see e.g. the confusion 
between naturalism and natural sciences on p. 92)—as it is 
cogent in proof. Take, for example, the following passage : 


‘ Anything, for instance, which would distribute similar green rays 
on the retina of my eyes in the same pattern as that produced by 
the tree, or anything which could produce a like irritation of the 
optic nerve or a like modification of the cerebral tissues, would give 
me an experience in itself quite indistinguishable from my experience 
of the tree, although it has the. unfortunate peculiarity of being 
wholly incorrect. The same message would be delivered, in the 
same terms and on the same authority, but it would be false. And 
though we are quite familiar with the fact that illusions are possible 
and that mistakes will occur in the simplest observation, yet we can 
hardly avoid being struck by the incongruity of a scheme of be- 
lief whose premises are wholly derived from witnesses admittedly 
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untrustworthy, yet which is unable to supply any criterion other than 
the evidence of these witnesses themselves, by which the character 
of their evidence can in any given case be determined. 

‘The fact that even the most immediate experiences carry with 
them no inherent guarantee of their veracity is, however, by far the 
smallest of the difficulties which emerge from a comparison of the 
causal movement from object to perception, with the cognitive leap 
through perception to object. For a very slight consideration of the 
teaching of science as to the nature of the first is sufficient to prove, 
not merely the possible, but the habitual inaccuracy of the second. 
In other words, we need only to consider carefully our perceptions 
regarded as psychological results, in order to see that, regarded as 
sources of information, they are not merely occasionally inaccurate, 
but habitually mendacious ’ (pp. 110 sg.). 


Or how polished is the spear, and how dexterous and in every 
way admirable are the following thrusts : 


‘Can anything, for example, be more naive than the undisturbed 
serenity with which Locke, towards the end of his great work, assures 
his readers that he “suspects that natural philosophy is not capable 
of being made a science”; or, as I should prefer to state it, that 
natural science is not capable of being made a philosophy? Or can 
anything be more characteristic than the moral which he draws from 
this rather surprising admission, namely, that as we are so little fitted 
to frame theories about this present world, we had better devote our 
energies to preparing for the next? This remarkable display of 
philosophic resignation in the father of modern empiricism has been 
imitated, with differences, by a long line of distinguished successors. 
Hume, for example, though naturally enough he declined to draw 
Locke’s edifying conclusion, did more than anyone else to establish 
Locke’s despairing premise ; and his inferences from it are at least 
equally singular. Having reduced our belief in the fundamental 
principles of scientific interpretation to expectations born of habit ; 
having reduced the world which is to be interpreted to an unrelated 
series of impressions and ideas ; having by this double process made 
experience impossible and turned science into foolishness, he quietly 
informs us, as the issue of the whole matter, that outside experience 
and science knowledge is impossible, and that all except ‘ mathe- 
matical demonstration ” and “ experimental reasoning ” or “ matters of 
fact,” is sophistry and illusion ! 

‘I think too well of Hume’s speculative genius and too ill of his 
speculative sincerity to doubt that in making this statement he spoke, 
not as a philosopher, but as a man of the world, making formal 
obeisance to the powers that be. But what he said half ironically, 
his followers have said with an unshaken seriousness. Nothing in 
the history of speculation is more astonishing, nothing—if I am to 
speak my whole mind—is more absurd than the way in which Hume’s 
philosophic progeny—a most distinguished race—have, in spite of 
all their differences, yet been able to agree, doth that experience is 
essentially as Hume described it, avd that from such an experience 
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can be rationally extracted anything even in the remotest degres 
resembling the existing system of the natural sciences. Like Locke, 
these gentlemen, or some of them, have, indeed, been assailed by 
momentary misgivings. It seems occasionally to have occurred to 
them that if their theory of knowledge were adequate ‘experimental 
reasoning,” as Hume called it, was in a very parlous state ; and that, 
on the merits, nothing less deserved to be held with a positive con- 
viction than what some of them are wont to describe as “ positive” 
knowledge. But they have soon thrust away such unwelcome 
thoughts. The self-satisfied dogmatism which is so convenient, and, 
indeed, so necessary a habit in the daily routine of life, has resumed 
its sway. They have forgotten that they were philosophers, and with 
true practical instincts have reserved their “ obstinate questionings ” 
exclusively for the benefit of opinions from which they were already 
predisposed to differ’ (pp. 95-7). 

2. But what spectacle meets the observer now? Here is 
our chivalrous knight, who has borrowed the armour of the 
Idealists and worn it so long and used it so well that he 
seems to have allowed himself to forget that it is not wholly 
his own, turning against those who have been his friends.’ He 
acts as one who, seized with homicidal frenzy, must attack 
every one who crosses his path. No one has been able to 
parry his thrusts: he must, if only in mere wantonness, 
exercise his powers again. 

But if we thought the last chapter the most successful in 
the book, we think that this is perhaps the least so. Mr. 
Balfour does not seem to be himself quite happy about it. 
He prints it in smaller type. He asks the philosopher to 
consider it as provisional. He asks the ordinary reader to 
pass it over altogether. We shall venture to ask him to do 
nothing of the sort. He will find it, if we mistake not, 
except in two or three passages, quite easy to follow, and it 
will give him some, if not a very good, idea of a philosophic 
system which, whatever may be its future fate, has done 
much to check the growth, in the present generation, of a 
grovelling materialism, and has provided a working scheme 
for some of the most gifted and noble spirits among us. But 
what we advise our readers not to do, we must ourselves do 
from sheer necessity. We must follow Mr. Balfour’s advice, 
for we may not enter upon his account and iconoclastic 
criticism of Transcendental Idealism at a point when more 
than half our space lies behind us, and more than half—from 
our point of view by far the most important half—of our 
subject lies before us. Thanks to the loving care of Mr. 
Nettleship, Mr. Green’s writings are now easily accessible, 


1 Idealism: after some Recent English Writings, cap. ii. pp. 137 s¢g. 
F2 
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and in special reference to this chapter we may call attention 
to Book i. of the Prolegomena to Ethics, to Professor Watson’s 
Kant and his English Critics,and Mr. Green’s Review of it 
reprinted from the Academy in the third volume of the 
Works, and to Mr. Nettleship’s statement of Mr. Green’s 
opinions in the Memoir prefixed to that volume. It is due 
to these eminent writers and to our readers that we should 
thus refer to some authorised exposition of their opinions, 
though we can ourselves have no sympathy with a system of 
which the logical outcome seems to us to be to deny per- 
sonality, whether Divine or human, and therefore to weaken 
the true basis of religion and morality. 

3. Idealism not less really, if less ruthlessly and less will- 
ingly, vanquished than Naturalism, Mr. Balfour proceeds to 
deal with Philosophy and Rationalism. The outcome of his 
examination of Naturalism and Idealism—and no other 
systems are now potent among English peoples—is that 
we walk by faith and not by knowledge in the matters of 
daily life. ‘Certitude is found to be the child, not of Reason, 
but of Custom.’ But if this be so, the so-called ‘ conflict be- 
tween religion and science, appears under a wholly different 
aspect. Religion is not to be squared to science. There is 
no one department of belief which can be erected into ‘a law- 
giver for all the others.’ ‘This involves a use of the Canon 
of Consistency not justified by any philosophy ; and as it is 
indefensible in theory, so it is injurious in practice. Then 
follows a fine passage on the ‘Canon of Consistency,’ which, 
if like some other fine passages in this volume is not strictly 
ad rem, is in its general bearing of great value: 

‘For, in truth, though the contested acquiescence in inconsistency 
is the abandonment of the philosophic quest, the determination to 
obtain consistency at all costs has been the prolific parent of many 
intellectual narrownesses and many frigid bigotries. It has shown 
itself in various shapes ; it has stifled and stunted the free movement 
of thought in different ages and diverse schools of speculation ; its 
unhappy effects may be traced in much theology which professes to 
be orthodox, in much criticism which delights to be heterodox. It 
is, moreover, the characteristic note of a not inconsiderable class of 
intelligences who conceive themselves to be specially reasonable 
because they are constantly employed in reasoning, and who can 
find no better method of advancing the cause of knowledge than 
to press to their extreme logical conclusions principles of which, 
perhaps, the best that can. be said is that they contain, as it were 
in solution, some element of truth which no reagents at our command 
will as yet permit us to isolate’ (p. 166). 


An example of the misuse of this Canon is found in 
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Rationalism, which is taken, not in the sense of a ‘free and 
unfettered application of human intelligence to the problems 
of life and of the world; the unprejudiced examination of 
every question in the dry light of emancipated reason,’ but in 
the more restricted sense of a ‘special form of that reaction 
against dogmatic theology which may be said with sufficient 
accuracy to have taken its rise in the Renaissance, to have 
increased in force and volume during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and to have reached its most complete 
expression in the Naturalism which occupied our attention 
through the first portion of these Notes.’ We have before 
commented on the unhappy use of the term Naturalism, 
which is now more clearly seen when it appears full blown 
as Rationalism. Terminology is not Mr. Balfour's strong 
point, but though he hampers himself in this way he always 
makes his general meaning clear enough. So here: 


‘That principle appeared under many disguises, and was called 
by many names. Sometimes describing itself as Common-sense, 
sometimes as Science, sometimes as Enlightenment, with infinite 
varieties of application and great diversity of doctrine, Rationalism 
consisted essentially in the application, consciously or unconsciously, 
of one great method to the decision of every controversy, to the 
moulding of every creed. Did a belief square with a view of the 
universe based exclusively upon the prevalent mode of interpreting 
sense-perception ? If so, it might survive. Did it clash with such 
mode, or lie beyond it? It was superstitious ; it was unscientific ; it 
was ridiculous ; it was incredible. Was it neither in harmony with 
nor antagonistic to such a view, but simply beside it? It might 
live on until it became atrophied from lack of use, a mere survival 
of a dead past’ (p. 170). 


And he renders service of the highest value when he 
shows that Rationalism is not rational; that through the 
greater part of history, and we may add by the finest intellects 
in humanity, it was held that the acceptance of the super- 
natural was not inconsistent with the ‘ordinary mode of in- 
terpreting sense-perception, and that it may become so 
again; and that, meanwhile, we are asked to give up the 
wealth of spiritual possession for the promise which, after 
all, can be only partially kept, for the mere promise of 
consistency. 

4. The concluding chapter of the Second Part of the 
Treatise deals, in eight short pages—a space too brief even to 
touch upon so great a subject, so brief that some of those 
who have praised this work so highly must have passed over 
it, for it surely cuts the ground from under their feet—with 
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Rationalist Orthodoxy, ‘by which it has been sought to run 
modern Science and Theology together into a single coherent 
and self-sufficient system of thought by the simple process of 
making Science supply all the premises on which theological 
conclusions are afterwards based.’ 

The usual arguments and evidences for ‘natural’ and 
‘revealed’ religion are very well in their way and good as far 
as they go, but wanting in momentum, based upon the Natu- 
ralist’s own principles and unable to hold their own against 
counter-arguments which these principles supply. The ques- 
tion is regarded as one of little importance, and as a relic of 
the past rather than a living force in the present, and the 
treatment of it is chiefly interesting for the hints which it 
supplies as to Mr. Balfour’s own position : 


‘According to this theory, the logical burden of the entire theo- 
logical structure is thrown upon the evidence for certain events which 
took place long ago, and principally in a small district to the east 
of the Mediterranean, the occurrence of which is sought to be 
proved by the ordinary methods of historical investigation, and by 
these alone—unless, indeed, we are to regard as an important ally 
the aforementioned presumption supplied by Natural Theology’ 
(p. 177): 

‘We are no longer dealing with a creed whose real premises lie 
deep in the nature of things. It is no question of metaphysical 
speculation, moral intuition, or mystical ecstasy with which we are 
concerned. We are asked to believe the Universe to have been de- 
signed by a Deity for the same sort of reason that we believe Canter- 
bury Cathedral to have been designed by an architect ; and to believe 
in the events narrated in the Gospels for the same sort of reason that we 
believe in the murder of Thomas a Becket’ (p. 178). 

‘ But at least it might be said with confidence that no explanation 
could be less satisfactory than one which required us, on the strength 
of three or four ancient documents—at the best written by eye- 
witnesses of little education and no scientific knowledge, at the 
worst spurious and of no authority—to remodel and revolutionise 
every principle which governs us with an unquestioned jurisdiction 
in our judgments on the Universe at large. 

‘Thus, slightly modifying Hume, might the disciple of Natu- 
ralism reply. And as against the rationalising theologian, is not his 
answer conclusive ?’ (p. 182). 

To this position of Mr. Balfour's we shall have occasion 
to recur when we have completed our brief expdsition of his 
argument. Meanwhile, with these passages under the eye, we 
cannot help asking where he would find the ‘ rationalising 
theologian,’ of whom he writes in these terms? And is this 
the work which is praised as a defence of the faith from 
orthodox pulpits and by popular divines? Is this the work 
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of which the author of the Lzfe of Christ and the Life of St. 
Paul, for example, thinks that not ‘ more than one or two ot 
our prelates or more than a dozen living clergymen or divines 
could have produced’? What becomes, then, of all our textual 
criticism and our revised version, or the commentaries of the 
great Cambridge school of which we have heard, and rightly 
heard, so much; of the works of Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, 
Mayor, and, /ongo intervallo, of Dr. Farrar himself? But we 
have not quite exhausted Mr. Balfour’s negative criticism, for 
though the following book forms the passage from the nega- 
tive to the positive, its place is with the former rather than 
with the latter. 


PART II].—Some Causes of Belief. 


But if Naturalism, Idealism, and Rationalism all fail, 
what remedy is there? The dualism of a natural and a 
spiritual world is a mere ‘ patchwork scheme of belief’; but, 
if it meets people’s needs, Mr. Balfour has nothing to say 
against it, and once more shows his true position by the con- 
fession that he ‘ can hold out small hope of bettering it.’ But 
dualism can never be final, and there will always be the 
craving for unity. Again we have the confession, ‘as the 
reader knows, I have it not to give.’ 

The solution is sought in restricting ourselves to the point 
of view of science in considering beliefs from the point of view 
of origin, not from that of proof. We are asked to imagine 
that a visitor from another planet, apparently suggested by Vol- 
taire’s Micromegas, arrives on the earth, and merely in a spirit 
of detached curiosity inquires as to the origin of our beliefs. 
Coming from another planet, our visitor may apparently be 
supposed to be free from the limitations of faculty imposed 
upon ordinary mortals, and free from the criticism of the 
earlier parts of this volume. He is to be ‘quite indifferent to 
mundane theories as to what ought to produce conviction, and 
intent only on discovering how convictions are actually pro- 
duced.’ He will discover that there is something more than 
the beliefs of the individual and ‘the relatively simple physio- 
logical and psychological causes which originate the im- 
mediate beliefs of perception, memory, and expectation’ (!). 
While our ultramundane visitor is making these investiga- 
tions, some plain readers may, we fear, wonder whether they 
are still reading Mr. Balfour, or whether they have stumbled 
by chance on a page from Mr. Bain. But, passing by the 
strangeness of some of the language used here after the 
criticisms which have preceded it—for we must remember 
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that Mr. Balfour is not bound by language (see ante, p. 48)— 
the outcome is that, in addition to all other conditions of belief, 
the ‘appropriate environment’ is necessary, and that of this 
environment one important group of constituents is summed 
up in the term ‘ Authority.’ 

Mr. Balfour is quite aware of many of the difficulties which 
have gathered round this term ‘ Authority.’ He is aware of 
variations in its meaning, and yet he affords the plain reader 
none of the help which would follow from a definition of the 
sense in which it is used. But perhaps it is as well he does 
not, for there is a quasi definition of Reason appended in a 
foot-note : 


‘It is perhaps hardly necessary to note that throughout this 
chapter I use Reason in its ordinary and popular, not in its transcen- 
dental, sense. There is no question here of the Logos or Absolute 
Reason’ (p. 195). 


Is that the sense, then, in which Mr. Balfour uses it else- 
where, and what is the ordinary and popular sense? are ques- 
tions which at once occur; and as the few following pages 
contain the terms Reason, reason, reasoning, and ratiocina- 
tion, it is not quite easy to answer them. We have been told 
that of two eminent Oxford critics who were discussing this 
chapter, one said that if Mr. Balfour had accurately defined 
his terms it could never have been written ; and the other, 
though it was uncertain what ‘Authority’ meant, it did not 
mean a brick-bat, and yet Mr. Balfour almost used it as 
though it did. Whether such comments were made or not, 
Mr. Balfour lays himself open to them, and, what is more 
serious, to his own criticism and ridicule in the earlier portions 
of this work; and yet this chapter on ‘ Authority and Reason’ 
conveys its own general sense clearly enough, and contains, 
as almost every page of the book contains, some pregnant 
and striking sayings and some passages of real eloquence and 
beauty. Authority as opposed to Reason—we beg pardon, it 
is here reason—has been commonly assumed to occupy 
altogether an inferior position—a sort of Ahriman giving 
way before the Ormuzd of progress. One source of this 
misapprehension is the quite unjustifiable ‘assumption that 
reason means right reason.’ Another lies in the fact that 
when we reason we are the actors, when the influence of 
authority is exercised we are the acted upon. This is made 
clear by the usual happy illustration : 


‘I have somewhere seen it stated that the steam-engine in its 
primitive furm required a boy to work the valve by which the steam 
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was admitted to the cylinder. It was his business at the proper 
period of each stroke to perform this necessary operation by pulling 
a string ; and though the same object has long since been attained 
by mechanical methods far simpler and more trustworthy, yet I have 
little doubt that until the advent of that revolutionary youth who so 
tied the string to one of the moving parts of the engine that his 
personal supervision was no longer necessary, the boy in office greatly 
magnified his functions, and regarded himself, with pardonable pride, 
as the most important, because the only rational, link in the chain of 
causes and effects by which the energy developed in the furnace was 
ultimately converted into the motion of the fly-wheel’ (pp. 203-4). 


A third source of illusion is found prominently in the 
subtle influence which authority exercises in creating a 
psychological ‘ atmosphere’ or ‘climate’ in which certain be- 
liefs flourish and others fail. This process is not a rational 
one. Reason may have a good deal to do with the results, 
but not gud reason. Rationalism itself becomes an authority 
in the formation of beliefs, ‘so that, though rationalism, like 
other ‘“‘ psychological climates,” is doubtless due, among other 
causes, to reason, it is not on that account a rational product; 
and though in its turn it produces beliefs, it is not on that 
account a rational cause.’ 

But the most important source of error is in the jurisdic- 
tion which by tacit consent we assign to Reason. ‘ Measured 
by its results it may be little; measured by its rights it is 
everything ... ,’ so that ‘we come to regard reason itself, 
not only as the sole legitimate source of belief—which, per- 
haps, it may be—but the sole source of legitimate beliefs — 
which it assuredly is not.’ 

One particular mode in which Authority calls in reasoning 
to its assistance is of special importance, in Mr. Balfour’s 
opinion, and he seems to think that the recognition of it is 
due to himself: perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the perspicuous exposition and illustration of it are his special 
merit : 


‘To say that I believe a statement because I have been taught 
it, or because my father believed it before me, or because everybody 
in the village believes it, is to announce what everyday experience 
informs us is a quite adequate cause of belief—it is not, however, 
per se to give a reason for belief at all But such statements can be 
turned at once into reasons by no process more elaborate than that 
of explicitly recognising that my teachers, my family, or my neigh- 
bours, are truthful persons, happy in the possession of adequate 
means of information—propositions which in their turn, of course, 
require argumentative support. Such a procedure may, I need 
hardly say, be quite legitimate ; and reasons of this kind are pro- 
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bably the principal ground on which in mature life we accept the 
great mass of our subordinate, scientific, and historical convictions. 
I believe, for instance, that the moon falls in towards the earth with 
the exact velocity required by the force of gravitation, for no other 
reason than that I believe in the competence and trustworthiness of 
the persons who have made the necessary calculations and observa- 
tions. In this case the reason for my belief and the immediate 
cause of it are identical ; the cause, indeed, is a cause only in virtue 
of its being first a reason. But in the former case this is not so. 
Mere early training, paternal authority, or public opinion, were causes 
of belief before they were reasons ; they continued to act as non- 
ratiortal causes after they became reasons ; and it is not improbable 
that to the very end they contributed less to the resultant conviction 
in their capacity as reasons than they did in their capacity as non- 
rational causes 

‘And so it comes about that whenever any system of belief is 
seriously questioned, a method of defence which is almost certain to 
find favour is to select one of the causes by which the belief has been 
produced, and forthwith to create it into a reason why the system 
should continue to be accepted. Authority, as I have been using 
the term, is thus converted into “an authority,” or into “authorities.” 
It ceases to be the opposite or correlative of reason. It can no longer 
be contrasted with reason. It becomes a species of reason, and as a 
species of reason it must be judged’ (pp. 220 sg.). 


It follows naturally that while authority is the source of 
the great bulk of our beliefs, the argument from ‘an authority’ 
is valueless as a ‘ foundation for a system of belief’ (p. 222). 

Mr. Balfour further illustrates his docrine of ‘ Authority 
and Reason’ by a critical examination of the Roman dogma 
of Infallibility, and again states the relative position of the 
two factors in the formation of belief, giving the large pre- 
dominance to Authority. The whole chapter is full of interest, 
and exhibits in a remarkable degree Mr. Balfour’s excellencies 
of statement, full illustration, outspoken candour; but it 
illustrates also in a no less marked degree the deficiencies 
which follow from want of definition, consistency in use of 
terms, methodical arrangement, and argument. What it was 
meant to show, or indeed what it does show, or what is its 
exact place in this treatise, we confess that we are at a loss 
to determine. There is, however, one other passage in it 
which we must quote as indicative of Mr. Balfour’s general 
position, to which we shall presently have occasion to refer : 


‘ Indeed when we reflect upon the character of the religious books 
and of the religious organisations through which Christianity has been 
built up ; when we consider the variety in date, in occasion, in author- 
ship, in context, in spiritual development, which mark the first ; the 
stormy history and the inevitable division which mark the second ; 
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when we, further, reflect on the astonishing number of the problems, 
linguistic, critical, metaphysical, and historical which must be 
settled, at least in some preliminary fashion, before either the books 
or the organisations can be supposed entitled by right of rational 
proof to the position of infallible guides, we can hardly suppose that 
we were intended to find in these the /ogical foundations of our 
system of religious beliefs, however important be the part (and can it 
be exaggerated?) which they were destined to play in producing, 
fostering, and directing it’ (p. 226). 


‘PART IV.—Suggestions towards a Provisional Philosophy. 


It is high time that we pass on to inquire what Mr. 
Balfour has to give us by way of construction in the place of 
all previous philosophies, the very ground of which has been 
cut away by his ruthless criticism. He modestly calls this 
part of his work ‘ Suggestions,’ as he calls the whole work 
‘Notes,’ and yet we are not sure that the modesty is not 
apparent rather than real, nor do we feel confident that our 
author has realized that his task is nothing less, however he 
may phrase it, than to furnish a philosophy of being. He 
has ejected the Naturalist and the Idealist from what seemed 
to him to be miserable hovels unworthy of human habitation, 
in which they, however, found if not comfort or permanence, at 
least temporary shelter. He cannot leave them without a roof 
over their heads to perish in the ditch. Locke and Hume, 
Kant and Hegel, Spinoza and Spencer, like the earlier 
systems whose ruins he sees littering the paths of history, 
have fallen beneath his criticism. Can a few touches cven 
of a magician like Mr. Balfour raise, or give us suggestions 
towards raising, any sufficient edifice in their place? He has 
moreover invoked the spirit of scepticism to his aid, and when 
this spirit has once taken possession of the soul, it is not 
quickly exorcised. As we have seen, more than one of his 
critics have supposed it to have taken possession of Mr. Balfour 
himself, and there are not a few passages in both his books 
which to a considerable extent justify this view. Moreover, 
the weapons of attack have been so improved in these later 
days, by no one more than by Mr. Balfour himself, that the 
old hulks of philosophy cannot withstand them. Are the 
new—or rather not new—armour-plates which Mr. Balfour is 
providing thick enough, or of good enough metal to resist 
them? The maker himself—and we fully agree with him— 
is more confident of his powers of attack. Quite early in his 
work he says: 


‘I have always found it easier to satisfy myself of the insufficiency 
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of naturalism than of the absolute sufficiency of any of the schemes 
by which it has been sought to modify or to complete it’ (p. 92) ; 


and the spirit still haunts him, and, to the honour of his 
perfect candour be it said, wili not be muffled, for even in this 
constructive portion of his work he supposes an objector to 
ask : 

‘Is not, it will be asked, the whole method followed throughout 
the course of these Notes intrinsically unsound? Is it not sub- 
stantially identical with the attempt, not made now for the first time, 
to rest superstition upon scepticism, and to frame our creed, not in 
accofdance with the rules of logic, but with the promptings of desire ? 
It begins (may it not be said ?) by discrediting reason ; and having thus 
guaranteed its results against inconvenient criticism, it proceeds to 
make the needs of man the measure of ‘‘ objective ” reality, to erect his 
convenience into the touchstone of Eternal Truth, and to mete out 
the Universe on a plan authenticated only by his wishes’ (pp. 245-6). 


These questions are of course asked only to be answered, 
but even the plain reader who has followed Mr. Balfour thus 
far must have been so much impressed with his powers as to 
feel sure that he could question the answers quite as easily as 
he answers the questions. Nor does it need a man of Mr. 
Balfour’s great abilities to imagine how he could riddle many 
of these arguments if he were ‘up’ to reply to them. How 
easy would he find it on behalf of the scientific man to insist 
that as a scientific postulate was not allowed to him, so the 
theological postulate must on the same ground be denied 
now. How easy to ridicule the calling in and rehabiliment 
of ‘ reflective reason,’ to the practical denial of which so many 
pages had been devoted. What would he say to the argument 
that as the wounds of reason had been inflicted by reason, 
the effect was really the enlargement of the sphere of reason ? 
We can imagine a striking passage on suicide in the moral 
sphere, and we could almost write an illustration of the 
results of placing burdens on discredited faculties. It might 
be based upon a story which is probably familiar to Mr. 
Balfour, for it comes, we believe, from the north of the Tweed, 
of an elderly lady who refused to attempt to walk across a 
bridge because she was sure it would not bear her weight, and 
therefore crdered her servants to carry her across in a sedan 
chair. 

Believing as we co that the constructive portion of Mr. 
Balfour’s work is that which is of least permanent importance, 
and finding it as we do more even than the preceding parts 
full of digression, and therefore difficult of logical analysis, 
and wishing also to reserve to ourselves some space for general 
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= criticism of the ‘ati as a whi we make no attemsit to 
present any full statement of the contents of these pages, but 
lis seize only some of the salient points. 
his In the ‘Groundwork,’ stress is laid with great force on a 
to point which has already been considered—the unwarrantable 
claim of naturalists, ‘that scientific beliefs stand not only upon 
vut a different, but upon a much more solid, platform than any | 
\b- others ; that scientific standards supply the sole test of truth, 
1e, and scientific methods the sole instruments of discovery.’ He 
in admits their universality and inevitableness, but explains these 
e? on the principle of evolution, and argues that these charac- | 
us 


teristics are therefore irrelevant : 


to 

his ‘We can scarcely reckon universality and necessity as badges of 
ut pre-eminence, at the same moment that we recognise them as marks 
6). of the elementary and primitive character of the beliefs to which 
-d, they give their all-powerful, but none the less irrational, sanction. 
se The time has passed for believing that the further we go back towards 

the “state of nature,” the nearer we get to Virtue and to Truth. . 

to It is surely better—less repugnant, I mean, to reflective reason—to 
= frame for ourselves some wider scheme which, though it be founded 
[r. in the last resort upon our needs, shall at least take account of 
1y other needs than those which we share with our brute progenitors’ 
Ww (pp. 241-3). 

= Here he can claim the support of such masters as Leibnitz, 
“d Kant, Hegel, and even Spinoza. This last name at once 
nt suggests a digression—we are tempted to quote it, but it 
y fills a page, and we must resist—which, if it has little to do 
nt with our subject, must excite the admiration and the envy of 
n, students of Spinoza. He is quite conscious that this theory 
>? of needs and their satisfaction is not logical, but it is much 
- more than the mere subjectivity of desire and fulfilment, and 
he it is only doing on system what the naturalist does at random : 
ht ‘A harmony of some kind between our inner selves and the 
[r. universe of which we form a part is thus the tacit postulate at the 
d, root of every belief we entertain about “ phenomena ;” and all that I 
a now contend for is, that a like harmony should provisionally be 
id assumed between that universe and other elements in our nature 
an which are of a later, of a more uncertain, but of no ignobler growth’ 

(p. 247). 

. Two interesting chapters follow on ‘ Beliefs, Formulas, and 
si 


Realities, and a third on Mr. Spencer’s ‘ Ultimate Scientific 
ts Ideas,’ which contain many acute remarks, and not a few 
eloquent digressions, on these important subjects, but seem 
to us to have comparatively little bearing on the development 
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of the general argument, and therefore to call for no special 
notice here. 

In the next chapter we come back to ‘Science and 
Theology,’ and an important distinction is pointed out be- 
tween ‘those who refuse to add anything to the teaching of 
science proper, except such theological doctrines as they 
persuade themselves may be deduced from scientific premises,’ 
and ‘those who being less fastidious in the matter of proof, 
are prepared, tentatively and provisionally, to admit so much 
of theology as they think their naturalistic premises do not 
positively contradict’; but both are at a disadvantage as 
compared with the pure naturalist, who has reached his goal, 
while they 
‘are reluctantly travelling the road to naturalism, driven thither 
by a false philosophy honestly entertained. To them each new 
discovery in geology, morphology, anthropology, or the “higher 
criticism,” arouses as much theological anxiety as it does scientific 
interest. They are perpetually occupied in the task of “ reconciling,” 
as the phrase goes, “ religion and science.” ‘This is to them, not an 
intellectual luxury, but a pressing and overmastering necessity. For 
their theology exists only on sufferance’ (p. 291). 


Science, it is further pointed out, is not responsible for the 
quarrels of naturalism, and there is no real conflict between 
science and religion. More important than the argument from 
Design—from the world as known—is the argument from 
the fact that “we know,” and Mr. Balfour comes to this 
conclusion : 


‘I do not believe that any escape from these perplexities is 
possible, unless we are prepared to bring to the study of the world 
the presupposition that it was the work of a rational Being who made 
it intelligible, and at the same time made ws in however feeble a 
fashion all to understand it.’ 


There are, of course, difficulties of thought in connexion 
with the divine action on the world, but these are analogous 
to those connected with human action. They concern the 
‘doctrine of man’ no less than the ‘doctrine of God.’ This 
section ends with one of those naive confessions which 
Mr. Balfour’s candour makes from time to time, and also with 
one of those assertions in which he rises out of difficulty with 
a beauty of language and thought which almost makes one 
ashamed to ask for proofs : 

‘I am myself, indeed, disposed to doubt whether any concession 
made by the “ subjective ” to the “ objective,” or by the “ objective ” 
to the “ subjective,” short of the total destruc:ion of one or the other, 
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cial will avail to produce a harmonious scheme. And certainly no discord 
could be so barren, so unsatisfying, so practically impossible, as a 

and harmony attained at such a cost. We must acquiesce, then, in the 
b existence of an unsolved difficulty. But it is a difficulty which meets 
“ us, in an even more untractable form, when we strive to realise the 


of nature of our own relations to the little world in which we move, than 
hey when we are dealing with a like problem in respect to the Divine 
es,” Spirit, Who is the Ground of all being, and the Source of all change’ 
oof, (p. 305). 
uch If we understand this passage and the context rightly it 
not means, after all, that, in Mr. Balfour’s opinion, there are only | 
- two philosophies, either of which can be logically held. The | 
pal, ‘subjective’ is destroyed to preserve the ‘objective,’ ze. 
matter makes mind, z.e. pure Materialism ; or the ‘ objective is 
ther destroyed to preserve the subjective,’ ze. mind makes matter, 
new ze. pure Idealism. But he cannot be an Idealist or a 
sher Materialist, and must be content to rest, and to allow his 
tific readers to rest, without any logical philosophy. He is 
ig ll apparently not acquainted with the later German develop- 
For ments of metaphysics---and Lotze may now be read in an 
excellent English translation—but this by the way. The 
outcome of Mr. Balfour’s philosophy is the outcome of all 
the human philosophy. ‘We must acquiesce in the existence of 
een an unsolved difficulty,’ and while the difficulty is illumined 
om by the intuition which follows, this cannot be placed to the 
om credit of his philosophy. Nor yet can the striking expression 
this of religious feeling which follows the too slight reference to 
the mystery of evil : 
:s is ‘The weight which it [theology] has thus borne for all these 
orld centuries is not likely now to crush it ; and, paradoxical though it 
ade seems, it is yet surely true, that what is a theological stumbling-block 
lea may also be a religious aid ; and that it is in part the thought of “all 
creation groaning and travailing in pain together, waiting for re- 
ion demption,” which creates in man the deepest need for faith in the 
love of God’ (p. 307). 
ous 
the The question of miracles is regarded more seriously, but 
‘his we have no clear theory ofthe uniformity of nature which can 
ich be objected, nor are the laws of historical evidence sufficiently 
vith ascertained. The real difficulty lies in the ‘special action of 
vith God ;’ but 
aed ‘Few schemes of thought which have any religious flavour about 
them at all wholly exclude the idea of what I will venture to call the 
sion “preferential exercise of Divine power,” whatever differences of 
ve” opinion may exist as to the manner in which it is manifested. There 


are those who reject miracles but who, at least in those fateful 
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moments when they imaginatively realise their own helplessness, will 
admit what in a certain literature is called a “special Providence.” 
There are those who reject the notion of ‘special Providence,” but 
who admit a sort of Divine superintendence over the general course 
of history. ‘There are those, again, wh6 reject in its ordinary shape 
the idea of Divine superintendence, but who conceive that they can 
escape from philosophic reproach by beating out the idea yet a little 
thinner, and admitting that there does exist somewhere a “ Power 
which makes for righteousness.” For my own part, I think that all 
these various opinions are equally open to the only form of attack 
which it is worth while to bring against any one of them”.(p. 316). 

Then follows the striking thought—bits of gold every now 
and then appear, by whatever path Mr. Balfour is leading us 
—-that the difficulty of miracles is one which affects Ethics 
almost as much as Theology ; that ‘even the poet has not dared 
to represent Jupiter, torturing Prometheus without the dim 
figure of Avenging Fate waiting silently in the background,’ 
and that for science ‘ preferential action’ is made less, not 
more, difficult by the principle of evolution. 

Then we come, in the final chapter, to the ‘ Suggestions 
towards a Provisional Unification.’ It opens with another 
Confession of Faith, though, in the light of the whole work 
which has preceded it, we must accept it as a statement of 
what Mr. Balfour holds rather than what he has proved. An 
unfriendly critic might even be disposed to think that it 
might as well have come at the opening of the book as at 
the close, and that it is a conclusion towards which some of 
the premises have been unconsciously shaped : 

‘But if I confined myself to saying that the belief in a God who 
is not merely “ substance,” or ‘‘ subject,” but is, in Biblical language, 
“a living God,” affords no ground of quarrel between theology and 
science, I should much understate my thought. I hold, on the con- 
trary, that some such presupposition is not only tolerated, but is 
actually required, by science ; that if it be accepted in the case of 
science, it can hardly be refused in the case of ethics, zesthetics, or theo- 
logy ; and that if it be thus accepted as a general principle, applicable 
to the whole circuit of belief, it will be found to provide us with a 
working solution of some, at least, of the difficulties with which 
naturalism is incompetent to deal’ (p. 321). 


If, he proceeds to argue, we compare science, or ethics, or 
zesthetics, as presented to us on one hand in their naturalistic, 
and on the other hand in their theological setting, in the light 
of the foregoing discussions we are moved ‘to postulate’ a 
rational God in the interests of science, a moral God in the 
interests of morality, and a Divine Beauty in the interests of 
zesthetics ; and this position is one which cannot be gainsaid, 
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except that an unfriendly critic would again contend that a 
‘ postulate’ has its true place at the beginning, and not at the 
conclusion, of an argument. 

And coming to theology, ‘denied by naturalism to be a 
branch of knowledge at all, but whose truth we have been 
obliged to assume in order to find a basis for the only know- 
ledge which naturalism allows, the belief in religion has 
always carried belief in Inspiration.’ The distinction between 
natural and revealed religion Mr. Balfour would altogether 
refuse to admit, and would claim that ‘every addition to 
knowledge, whether in the individual or the community, 
whether scientific, ethical, or theological, is due to a co- 
operation between the human soul which assimilates and the 
Divine power which inspires... . So studied, it becomes 
evident that Inspiration, if this use of the word is to be 
allowed, is limited to no age, to no country, to no people.’ 
But by the use of the term ‘Inspiration’ he would by no 
means affect ‘the character of certain instances of inspiration 
as an authority for belief, nor would he in any way interfere 
with the theological question of special ‘authority ’ in matters 
of religion. 

Mr. Balfour then advances a step farther, and endeavours 
to show, not only that a Theistic setting gives a more co- 
herent and satisfactory whole to our beliefs in every depart- 
ment, but that a Christian setting satisfies our needs still more 
fully. The Incarnation cannot be subject to any objection 
on scientific grounds, for it is altogether outside the region of 
science, nor does ‘ Historic Method’ embrace the universe. 
The question depends really upon ‘the ethical import of 
Christianity,’ that is, ‘on the degree to which it ministers to 
our ethical needs.’ Can we argue from the existence of such 
a need to the reality of the condition which would satisfy it ? 
The answer is found in an inference similar to that of Kant’s 
‘Practical Reason,’ and in consideration of the variety of ways 
in which Christianity is fitted to minister to our needs. 

The discovery by Copernicus and our sense of the mag- 
nitude of the universe, so far from adding any difficulty 
arising from the insignificance of man to our view of the In- 
carnation, should have the opposite effect, arising from a 
sense of man’s position, as the intelligent animal, in this 
extended universe. The Incarnation changes the whole scale, 
and is the needed evidence of God’s moral interest in the 
world, and the bridge between Infinite Spirit and human 
creatures, the only real answer to the problem of evil. 

And thus we find ourselves, to our great regret—the 
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reader will find himself, we believe, to his great regret—at 
the last of Mr. Balfour’s fascinating pages. Even when we 
cannot follow the line of argument, or arrive logically at the 
same conclusion, we cannot fail to be interested by the beauty 
of imagination and the elegance of style; we cannot fail to 
be edified by the moral earnestness and the elevation of spirit 
which prevail, from the Preface to the conclusion. 

This page indicates, what we had before ventured to 
suggest, that although the work appears in the modest form 
of ‘Notes,’ Mr. Balfour’s attempt—‘ bold attempt’ he calls 
it—is 
‘nothing less than to show, within a reasonable compass and in 
a manner to be understood by all, how, in face of the complex ten- 
dencies which sway this strange age of ours, we may best draw to- 
gether our beliefs into a comprehensive unity which shall possess at 
least a relative and provisional stability ’ (p. 355). 


He thinks that he may well have failed in the attempt, 
but that in any case the following broad principles emerge, 
and whatever errors he has made in their application, their 
importance cannot be doubted : 


‘1. It seems beyond question that any system which, with our 
present knowledge and, it may be, our existing faculties, we are able 
to construct must suffer from obscurities, from defects of proof, and 
from incoherences. Narrow it down to bare science—and no one 
has seriously proposed to reduce it further—you will still find all 
three, and in plenty. 

‘2. No unification of belief of the slightest theoretical value can 
take place on a purely scientific basis—on a basis, I mean, of induc- 
tion from particular experiences, whether ‘ external’ or ‘ internal.’ 

‘3. No philosophy or theory of knowledge (epistemology) can be 
satisfactory which does not find room within it for the quite obvious, 
but not sufficiently considered fact that, so far as empirical science 
can tell us anything about the matter, most of the proximate causes 
of belief, and all its ultimate causes, are non-rational in their 
character. 

‘4. No unification of beliefs can be practically adequate which 
does not include ethical beliefs as well as scientific ones ; nor which 
refuses to count among ethical beliefs, not merely those which have 
immediate reference to moral commands, but those also which make 
possible moral sentiments, ideals and aspirations, and which satisfy 
our ethical needs. Any system which, when worked out to its legiti- 
mate issues, fails to effect this object can afford no permanent habi- 
tation for the spirit of man’ (pp. 355-6). 


It may be gathered from the remarks which we have made 
in the course of this article, that the only one of these princi- 
ples with which we could express our entire concurrence is 
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the first, and if we fully accept that, we are necessarily obliged 
to feel some hesitation about making the definite state- 
ments contained in the others. Most philosophical writers 
have seen the obscurities, defects, and incoherences of their 
predecessors. Mr. Balfour’s power of vision has in this respect 
certainly not failed, and, having put forth his own scheme, he 
is clear enough to see, and honest enough to admit, its 
necessary defects. It is a natural step to the further convic- 
tion that no scheme can be free from such defects. But if 
this be so, it may seem a matter of regret that Mr. Balfour 
should have undertaken, as the holiday task of his early man- 
hood, a work which has baffled the highest human powers 
when earnestly devoted to it in the uninterrupted studies of a 
lifetime. He would have been wiser, perhaps, to have found 
in the ruins of philosophical systems which have littered the 
path of history, the warning that there is no foundation on 
which such edifices can be raised, rather than the challenge to 
raise his own. Of the many wise sentences which this book 
contains, few are wiser than one in which he expands the 
saying of another writer, and he might well have expanded to 
a deeper meaning than that which he assigns to it: ‘It was 
not for the purposes of research that our senses were evolved, 
nor was it to penetrate the secrets of the universe that we 
were endowed with reason.’ 

The crede ut intelligas of Anselm, not the zxtellige ut cre- 
das of Abelard, is the true course of the philosopher. First 
principles are seen by the intuitive reason,' which is the reflex 
of the Supreme Reason, and not arrived at by any process of 
reasoning, which has its true place when the axioms and pos- 
tulates and definitions of being are laid down in demonstrating 
life’s theorems and working out life’s problems. ‘ Foundations 
of Belief’ cannot be, in Mr. Balfour’s sense, ‘ Introductory 
to the Study of Theology,’ for it is the ‘Study of Theo- 
logy’ which is truly Introductory to the Foundations of Belief. 


1 Cf. Romanes, Thoughts on Religion, p. 146: ‘We have seen in the 
Introduction that all first principles even of scientific facts are known 
by intuition and not by reason. No one can deny this. Now if there 
be a God, the fact is certainly of the nature of a first principle: for it 
must be the first of all first principles. No one can dispute this. No 
one can therefore dispute the necessary conclusion that if there be a God, 
He is knowable, (if knowable at all) by intuition and not by reason. 

‘Indeed a little thought is enough to show that from its very nature 
as such, reason must be incapable of adjudicating on the subject, for it is 
a process of inferring from the known to the unknown. 

‘Or thus. It would be against reason itself to suppose that God, even 
if He exists, can be known by reason. He must be known, if knowable 
at all, by intuition,’ 

G2 
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The primary facts of consciousness are Self and God, and the 
first law of human life is ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ 
The formula of being is not cogito, ergo sum with Descartes, 
not volo, ergo sum with Whichcote, but amo, ergo sum; amo, 
ergo sumus. Philosophy and religion alike assert with St. 
Augustine, ‘ Fecisti nos ad te, Domine ; et inquietum est cor 
nostrum donec requiescat in te.’ 

Nor will it be necessary for us to remind the readers of this 
Review that Reason, having asserted the being of Self and of 
God, Revelation becomes 4 priorz necessary, and @ fosteriort 
certain, and that the manifestation of God in Christ, testified 
to in the Scriptures, and continued in the corporate life of 
His Church, is the ‘foundation,’ other than which can no man 
lay, as of religion, so of philosophy. These subjects are the 
commonplaces of our pages. We have never discouraged 
philosophical investigation. The intellect has no higher work 
than that of examining and delighting in the great spiritua} 
temple of life and thought, but in no science can postulates be 
questioned or axioms be proved. The wise man will not dig 
where the eye cannot see to examine the foundation of the 
house in which he is living, How truly did S. Anselm indi- 
cate the proper place of theological inquiry : ‘ Negligentia mihi 
videtur, sz fostquam confirmati sumus in fide, non studemus 
quod credimus intelligere.’ 

If, therefore, we do not think the constructive portions of 
Mr. Balfour’s work are of high and permanent value, it is be- 
cause we believe—as he himself clearly believes—that he has 
attempted the impossible. And yet the world would have 
been distinctly poorer if even these constructive portions had 
not been written, for everywhere there is the touch of genius, 
the moral force of a noble spirit, the hallowing power of deep 
reverence. 

But it is in the destructive criticism which has gathered 
its forces from all sides, and has, with a completeness not 
hitherto equalled, annihilated ‘ Naturalism,’ and silenced the 
arrogant assertions of so-called, but wrongly called, scientific 
men—the truly scientific man lives in altogether a different 
region—that the great importance of this work will be found. 
It is one of many signs which the last years of this century 
are affording, that the century will erect the tomb over its own 
child of the senses, which has been claiming in ignorance to 
be of the giants and the immortals. 

Another of these signs meets us in the remarkable Thoughts 
on Religion, the legacy of the late Mr. George John Romanes, 
to which we have referred, and upon which we have commented 
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more fully ent. Another comes from the storm caused 
in France by an article in the Revue des deux Mondes of 
the first day of this year by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, de 
l’'Académie Francaise. It has been expanded and published 
for popular use at the price of a few sous under the title Za 
Sctence et la Religion, and we hope it tay be translated into 
English. 

We find a similar index of the present tendency of 
scientific thought in the turn which is being given to the 
theory of Evolution in current literature. Perhaps the most 
striking instance is that of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s Social 
Evolution,and we are glad to observe that Mr. Kidd in a later 
essay * confirms our opinion on the important point to which 
we are now referring : 


‘If we are, therefore, to judge Mr. Balfour’s conclusions on their 
merits, it is necessary to remember that with larger knowledge we 
are likely to understand that, from the circumstances of the case, 
religion can gain nothing from attempts to explain it in terms of 
reason, or from efforts to buttress it from the side of philosophy. 
The whole history of religious apology, no less than the history of 
philosophy, is a standing record of the uselessness of such attempts. 
. - » No conclusion of evolutionary science seems to the writer to be 


1 Church Quarterly Review, April 1895, pp. 219 sgg. . 

2? We quote the following words as an undesigned comment on Mr. 
Balfour’s work : ‘“ Je suis convaincu,” a dit Renan, “ qu’il yaunescience des 
origines de Phumanité qui sera construite un jour non par la spéculation 
abstraite, mais par la recherche scientifique ... Quelle est la vie humaine 
qui, dans l’état actuel de la science, suffirait 4 explorer tous les cétés de 
cet unique probléme?. .. Et si l’on ne l’a pas résolu, comment dire gu'on 
sait Phomme et [Thumantté? Mais nous pouvons étre assurés aujour- 
@hui que les sciences naturellesne nous le diront pas. Ce que nous sommes 
en tant qu’animal, elles nous l’apprendront peut-étre! Elles ne nous 
apprendront pas ce que nous sommes en tant quhomme. Quelle est 
Yorigine du langage? quelle est celle de la société? quelle est celle de 
la moralité? Quiconque, dans ce siécle, a tenté de le dire y a échoué 
misérablement : et on y échouera toujours, et toujours aussi misérable- 
ment, parce que ne pouvant concevoir l’homme sans la moralité, sans le 
langage, ou en dehors de la société, ce sont ainsi les éléments mémes de 
sa définition qui échappent a la compétence, aux mcthodes, aux prises 
enfin de la science. Ai-je besoin d’ajouter qua plus forte raison les 
sciences naturelles ne décideront pas la question de savoir oz nous 
allons? Qu’est-ce que l’anatomie, qu’est-ce que la physiologie nous 
ont appris de notre destinée? Elles nous avaient cependant promis de 
nous expliquer ou de nous révéler notre nature, et de la connaissance 
de notre nature devait suivre celle de notre destinée. C’est en effet sa 
destinée qui détermine la vraie nature d’un étre. Mais leurs recherches 
et leurs découvertes—dont je ne méconnais pas au surplus l'intérét—n’ont 
abouti finalement qu’d fortifier en nous notre attache a la vie, ce qui 
semble, en vérité, le comble de la déraison chez un étre qui doit mourir”’ 
(La Science et la "Re ligion, pp. 22 Sg.) 

3 See National Review, March 1895, pp. 46, 47. 
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more firmly established than that the future belongs to those sections 
of the race amongst whom will be found, not the functions of religion 
harmonized under the sway of reason, but the functions of reason 
harmonized under the sway of beliefs providing ultra-rational 
sanctions.’ 


But the most remarkable contemporary movement in the 
circle of religious thought, and one that bears upon the 
present question, in that its fundamental position is that 
theology is entirely independent of any theoretic reason, 
and that all conflict between it and natural science is im- 
possible, is that which is known as the ‘school of Ritschl.’ 
Founded upon the metaphysic of Lotze, the last word of which 
is ‘the true starting-point of Metaphysics is Ethics, Albrecht 
Ritschl, who was originally a disciple of Baur, but cleaved 
the Tiibingen school by the second edition of Zhe Origin of 
the Old Catholic Church, developed a theory of religion which, 
while naturalism has been boasting of its sovereignty in the 
realm of thought, claims to be wholly independent of any- 
thing but the impression which the historic Christ makes 
upon the soul. A school which includes men of the eminence 
of Harnack in Ecclesiastical History, Wendt in the exegesis 
of the New Testament, and Schulz in that of the Old, and 
the theologians Kaftan of Berlin, Hermann of Marburg, and 
Bender of Bonn—men who, differing in many important 
principles, and each of them a master with a large school 
of disciples, agree in the assertion of the practical over the 
theoretic reason, the denial of the power of the theoretic 
reason to attain any knowledge of the super-sensible—is 
destined to exercise in this respect a still wider influence when 
its doctrines are known in a wider field than that of their 
native language. We have already invited attention to the 
translation of Kaftan’s important work, 7he Truth of the 
Christian Religion,’ with a commendatory preface by Pro- 
fessor Flint, and we should like to invite our readers’ attention 
to this estimate of the system by a not altogether friendly 
French critic : > 

‘To those who were discouraged by the attacks of criticism 
Ritschl asserts that faith and salvation are independent of the results 
of our historic researches. ‘To theologians wearied with dogmatic 
disputes he presents a Christianity freed from all foreign meta- 
physic. To savants trembling to see theology giving way under the 
attacks of the positive sciences he points out a path by which all 
collision with the natural sciences becomes impossible. To young 
students with a passion for history he unrolls the development of the 


1 Church Quarterly Review, July 1894. 
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primitive church. To timid Christians he says: “God has never 
been angry with you: He declares that you can return to Him.” To 
wearied pessimists he cries : “ Strive for the advance of the Kingdom 
of God, unite for the common work; doctrine is nothing apart 
from the Christian life.” To ardent youth he shows the way to 
influence the men of our time. In an age thirsting for liberty and 
equality he founds a “social theology” which makes the individual 
disappear in the mass.’! 


Such is the teaching of the holders of the great professorial 
chairs in the German universities, and with their groundwork 
we may well agree. And so from many sides, and in many 
ways, comes confirmatory evidence of the waning of the 
forces of ‘naturalism,’ which Mr. Balfour’s work has made 
so abundantly clear for the English-reading public. 

We cannot take our leave of a book which we have 
examined with much frankness—perhaps the more so because 
an exaggerated estimate of it seemed to us to be general, and 
therefore damaging to the true and permanent influence which 
we hope it will have—without expressing our sense of the very 
great benefit to the cause of truth and religion which will 
result from the mere fact that Mr. Balfour, whose figure 
stands out so prominently on the sky-line of English life, 
should have devoted days—perhaps nights—which might 
well have been claimed for hard-earned repose, to so noble a 
purpose. Figures on the sky-line sometimes appear magni- 
fied, but they are seen from afar. The following illustrations 
happen to have fallen under our own observation. A lady 
entered a bookseller’s shop and inquired for ‘Mr. Balfour’s 
book.’ Asked for the title,and which book, she knew only 
that she had been told to read, and wanted to read, ‘ Mr. 
Balfour’s book. A radical rector of a large manufacturing 
town invited his artisans to come on Sunday afternoons and 
he would tell them all about ‘Mr. Balfour’s book.’ They 
came Sunday after Sunday, some five hundred in number, 
and listened in raptures. Mr. Balfour has done a great 
service to the Church of Christ. He would do a greater 
service still if he could see his way to printing, with some 
abbreviations and some simplifying, the first 136 pages of his 
book in a cheap form for popular use. Thousands and tens 
of thousands would thus be thankful to possess what is, after 
all, the essence of Mr. Balfour’s book. M. Brunetiére’s article, 
to which we have referred, can be bought in England for 
sixpence. 


1 Schoen, Les Origines Historiques de la Théologie de Ritschi, Paris, 
1893. 
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Nor can we refrain from congratulating Mr. Balfour on 
the service which by this work he has rendered to the State. 
He has added to the number of prominent English rulers and 
statesmen—+the name of the gracious Sovereign who reigns 
over us, the name of the great Earl but lately taken from us, the 
name of the great commoner still with us, and many others 
will at once recur—who have gained the confidence of the 
people by high purposes which have their true foundation 
in religious thought and religious character. The people 
have their lighter moods, but their conscience answers to 
the deep earnestness of steadfast purpose which comes, and 
comes only, of faith in the living God. 


ArT. [IV.—PASTOR’S ‘HISTORY OF THE POPES.’ 


The History of the Popes, from the Close of the Middle Ages, 
drawn from the Secret Archives of the Vatican and other 
Original Sources. From the German of Dr. LUDWIG 
PASTOR, Professor of History in the University of Inns- 
bruck. Edited by FREDERICK IGNATIUS ANTROBUS, 
of the Oratory. Vols. III. and IV. (London, 1894.) 


For our general estimate of the value of Dr. Ludwig Pastor’s 
researches we must be content to refer our readers to an 
article which appeared in the Church Quarterly Review for 
January 1893. Everything there stated might be repeated 
mutatis mutandis of the second instalment of two volumes, 
which has followed so closely on the publication of the first 
two. It was only promised conditionally on the first issue 
meeting with a favourable reception, and it is on every account 
a satisfaction to think that that reception is owing to a rapidly 
increasing interest felt by Englishmen in the history of the 
Western Church, prior to the great schism of the sixteenth 
century. We have only here to add our regret that the 
appendix of documents, which, though not faultless, is pro- 
duced with more accuracy than those of the two preceding 
volumes, should have been given in such a scanty form, partly 
consisting of extracts from the originals, partly of portions 
which have been translated. Perhaps, also, we ought to add 
our appreciation of the value of the notes, which occupy 
nearly a third of each page on an average, and in which in- 
numerable mistakes of previous writers have been corrected. 
The second volume ended with the death of Calixtus III. 
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in 1458, in the midst of his abortive attempt to arouse the 
nations of Europe to a crusade against the increasing power 
of the Turk, and, as everybody would have anticipated, the 
third begins with the account of the election of his successor 
in the Papal See. He must have been a bold prophet who 
would have ventured to pronounce, with any degree of 
assurance, who that successor would be. No amount of 
acquaintance with the characters, the aims, and intentions 
of the Cardinal electors, no knowledge of the intrigues or 
diplomatic arrangements of the different courts of Europe, 
would have sufficed to enable a bystander to form even a 
probable guess as to the result of the election. Inthe present 
case there was an additional complication in the fact that 
Cardinal Capranica had died two days before they entered 
into conclave. He was perhaps the most able and gifted 
member of the Sacred College, and would have been most 
acceptable to all the Italian princes, who most of all dreaded 
the influence of the French cardinals. Many thought that his 
election was almost a matter of certainty, when his untimely 
death upset all their calculations. 

Twenty-four cardinals were alive at the death of Calixtus, 
and eighteen was the number of those who entered the con- 
clave for the election of his successor. That successor must 
secure twelve votes, and Piccolomini, the last-elected cardinal, 
managed, by representing the importance of having an Italian 
for Pope, to secure nine, against six who voted for the 
French cardinal, D’Estouteville. Upon this the method called 
accessus was adopted, and three more votes were then given 
in favour of Piccolomini. Cardinal Borgia led the way after 
the first period of silence, saying, ‘I vote for the Cardinal of 
Siena. After a longer silence Cardinal Tebaldo announced 
his adhesion to the same cause. Another pause ensued, when 
at length Colonna stood up, and, in spite of the attempts of 
Isidore and Torquemada to get the election adjourned, and 
the efforts made to hold him back, concluded the matter by 
saying, ‘I also vote for the Cardinal of Siena, and make him 
Pope.’ Piccolomini was instantly saluted as Pope, and took 
the name of Pius II. If we may trust the words of the 
eloquent Bishop of Torcello, who preached the sermon to the 
cardinals before they entered into conclave, the times were 
such as required especial circumspection in the choice of a 
Pope. He exhorted them to lay aside all ambition, intrigue, 
and contention, seeing that 


‘the secular princes are wrangling with each other, and turning 
against their own flesh the weapons that ought to be directed against 
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the Turks. There has been no peacemaker. The morals of the 
clergy are corrupt, they have become a scandal to the laity ; all 
order is at an end. Day by day the authority of the Church 
diminishes ; her censures are unheeded ; there has been no one to 
enforce them. The Roman Court is full of abuses. Who has made 
any attempt to reform it ?’ (iii. 9). 


The impassioned words of the orator fell unheeded on the 
ears of the electors, who were evidently not bent on ecclesias- 
tical reform. Neither, except as regards the suggested crusade 
against the Turk, do they appear to have had much influence 
over Pius II. Of the problems which would have to be 
solved by the newly elected Pope, little attention was paid 
to some of the more important ones, and little success at- 
tended the attempt to prosecute others. The Bishop had 
summed them up in coneluding his sermon, in the words: 
‘The dignity of the Church must be reasserted, her authority 
revived, morals reformed, the court regulated, the course of 
justice secured, the faith propagated, captives set free, lost 
cities regained, and the faithful armed for the Holy War.’ 
The author refers to his previous volumes for the character of 
fEneas Sylvius Piccolomini; neither need we repeat what we 
have detailed of his life in our preceding article. Suffice it 
here to say that he had lived an openly profligate life till 
nearly forty, after which he became a priest, and, let us hope, a 
true penitent. His consummate ability and statesmanship 
had contributed much to his election, but, though his life as 
Pope was very different from what it had been in his earlier 
years, there is nothing that indicates any high tone of 
devotion. He represents the actual Temporal Prince rather 
than the ideal Pontiff of the West. Nor, indeed, in his pro- 
posals of reformation (1460) does he in all respects act up to 
his own conception. This project is given by the author in 
an appendix. It is in the form of a Bull, which was never 
issued, and exists only in manuscript. The Bull contains 
a protest against the appointment of cardinals for favour, 
yet at the very first creation of five cardinals, all of them 
Italians, March 5, 1460, one of them was Francisco de Todes- 
chini Piccolomini, his sister’s son, against whom, however, it is 
right to remember nothing could be alleged except his ex- 
treme youth. This, however, is far from being a singular 
instance of undue favour being shown by the Pope to his own 
relatives. The provisions of the Bull are admirable, if only 
they could have been carried out. The Pope is especially to 
avoid all simony, and to promote to the Cardinalate none but 
worthy men, aged over thirty, and of blameless life, and 
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various limitations are’ placed on their expenditure in ser- 
vants, horses, and equipage. Heavy penalties are inflicted 
on any who frequent the court who shall be guilty of incon- 
tinence or other heinous crime. Plurality of benefices is for- 
bidden, and various other excellent arrangements are made, 
which, alas! were never carried into effect. It is impossible 
to defend Pius II. from the charge that has been brought 
against him of nepotism. Nor does heat all act up to his own 
idea of appointing only worthy men of more than thirty years 
of age to the Cardinalate, for the creation of three of the six 
men raised to the purple at his second and last creation was 
entirely due to princely influence, and one of them, Francesco, 
was only twenty years of age, and with tendencies anything but 
ecclesiastical. The Bull is an important document of more 
than fifty folios, parts of which are printed in Latin, part in a 
translation from an original in the Barberini Library at Rome, 
and we regret much that the editor did not procure a copy of 
the whole for publication. Little, however, was done during 
this Pontificate for the reform of the Church. From the day 
of his accession to the Papal throne till the day of his death 
six years afterwards, Pius II.’s principal thought was devoted 
to raising a crusade against the Turk. In this he was no more 
successful than his predecessor Calixtus had been. In the 
last year of his Pontificate he accompanied the expedition as 
far as Ancona, where he died on August 14, 1464. His 
failure to arouse the enthusiasm of the sovereigns of Europe 
probably suggested to him the singular idea of attempting 
to convert Mahomet II. to Christianity. In his letter, the 
Pope, after descanting on the contrast between the creed of 
Islam and the teachings of the Christian Church, did not 
omit to point out to the Sultan the temporal advantages that 
would accrue to him upon his embracing the Christian faith. 
The Pope writes : 

‘Were you to embrace Christianity there is no prince upon earth 
who would surpass you in glory, or be your equal in power. We would 
acknowledge you as Emperor of the Greeks and of the East, and that 
which you have now taken by violence and retain by injustice would 
then be your lawful possession. We would invoke your aid against 
those who usurp the rights of the Roman Church, and rend their 
own mother. And as our predecessors Stephen, Adrian, and Leo 
summoned Pepin and Charles the Great to assist them, and trans- 
ferred the empire from the Greeks to their deliverers, so should we 
also avail ourselves of your help in the troubles of the Church, and 
liberally reward it. O! what a fulness of peace it would be. The 
golden age of Augustus sung by the poets would return. If you 
were to join yourself to us the whole of the East would soon turn to 
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Christ. One will could give peace to the whole world, and that will 
is yours’ (p. 257). 

Whether the ietter ever reached the Sultan is uncertain. It 
has been generally attributed to the year 1460, but Raynal- 
dus places it in 1461, and internal evidence is in favour of 
this date. That the letter is genuine there can be no doubt, 
as several copies of it exist in manuscript both in the Vatican 
and other European libraries. 

Though the protection of the Christian Church against 
the invasion of the Mahometan power was the dominant idea 
in the mind of Pius II., it was by no means the only project 
to which he applied his wonderful energy. One especial 
point to which he devoted himself after he became Pope was 
the exaltation of the Papal power as against the rude assaults 
it had sustained at the councils of Constance and Basle. He 
had before his elevation been by far the ablest advocate of 
the Conciliar theory, but had entirely changed his view before 
he became Pope, and now he became the strenuous advocate 
of the opposite side, and succeeded in almost destroying the 
theory of ‘appeal to a General Council.’ In achieving this 
victory, as indeed in some other successes which he gained, 
he was not altogether scrupulous in the methods he employed. 
The French king, Charles VII., who had been one of the chief 
objectors to the Crusade, and had also opposed the Pope, 
taking the opposite side to him in the dispute between the 
houses of Anjou and Aragon for the sovereignty of Naples, 
had been the most influential of his adversaries in maintaining 
the superiority of a General Council to the Pope, and many 
of the hierarchy of the Gallican Church were strenuous 
defenders of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (July 7, 
1438). In endeavouring to procure its revocation the Pope 
expresses his opinion very definitely. He says that owing to 
the Pragmatic Sanction the clergy had been made the slaves 
of the laity, the prelates having to give an account of their 
affairs to Parliament, being forced to confer benefices and to 
promote to the priesthood minors, unlearned, deformed, and 
illegitimate persons. To other grievances he adds that 
bishops had been cast into prison and Church property con- 
fiscated on trifling pretexts by a secular judge, and handed 
over to lay people. Matters seem to have been going from 
bad to worse all through the reign of Charles VII. till 
1460, when the University of Paris formed a committee, who 
should receive a salary, for the express purpose of interpreting 
and executing the Pragmatic Sanction. The king’s pre- 
mature death in the following year gave the Pope his oppor- 
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tunity. He immediately opened negotiations with the new 
king, Louis XI., through Jean Jouffroy, the Bishop of Arras, 
who had long been on most intimate terms with the Dauphin, 
and now had no difficulty in persuading him to fall in entirely 
with the Pope’s wishes, and revoke the Pragmatic Sanction. 
The Bishop of Arras was a thoroughly unprincipled man, 
whose one object in the transaction had been to gain a place 
in the College of Cardinals, and, when Louis applied to the 
Pope for his elevation to the purple, Pius II. became alarmed 
lest by his refusal to grant the request the bishop should turn 
round and induce the king to oppose the Pope, with whose 
policy in regard to Naples he was already dissatisfied. 
Accordingly, at his second creation of Cardinals, Pius ap- 
pointed Jouffroy and another Frenchman as Cardinals. In 
doing so the Pope was acting on the principle of political ex- 
pediency, but he was violating one of the provisions of the 
Bull which he had just drawn up, though he never formally 
promulgated it. Pius’s diplomacy scarcely answered his 
purpose, for the French king and Jouffroy between them 
nearly succeeded in re-establishing the provisions of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, and Louis XI. did little else than thwart the 
projects of the Pope to the time of the death of Pius IT. 

But though the Pope did not live long enough to achieve 
any success in this crusade against the Turks, the mode in 
which he managed the expedition exhibits the same wonder- 
ful ability which characterizes the whole of his Pontificate. 
Early in 1459 he started for Mantua, where he had summoned 
a congress for the purpose of organizing the movement. 
Though suffering, amongst other pains, from gout and 
stone, he managed to reach Mantua (May 27) after passing 
through Spoleto, Perugia, Siena, Florence, Bologna and 
Ferrara. At all these places he stayed for a few days, em- 
ploying himself partly in writing letters about the congress to 
various dukes and bishops, as well as to the authorities of 
Strasburg, Basle, and Constance, partly in receiving envoys and 
reconciling contending factions. From Bologna he sent breves 
to John II. of Aragon and Henry VI. of England, inviting them 
to the congress. But neither these nor any of the sovereigns 
summoned put in an appearance. No aid could have been 
expected from England, which was at war with France, and 
the Emperor Frederick III., on whose presence the Pope had 
relied, as being most important, made excuses for his absence, 
being engaged in hostilities with Corvinus, the king of Hungary, 
and having had himself proclaimed king of that country. The 
German princes were equally indifferent, and the dispute 
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about the crown of Naples further complicated matters. 
Indeed, so great was the reluctance of all the princes of 
Europe to join in the crusade that it was not till Sep- 
tember 26 that it was possible to hold the first session of the 
congress, when the Pope harangued the assembly for two 
hours detailing the state of affairs and exhorting all to join 
in repulsing the common enemy of Christendom. This 
speech had the immediate effect of uniting all the am- 
bassadors present in the determination to make war against 
the Turks. But with consummate skill the Pope treated 
separately with the representatives of the different nations, 
The very next day he managed matters in his own way with 
the Italian princes, with the single exception of Venice. He 
had less success with the envoys from Germany and France, 
who were for making conditions which the Pope would by no 
means consent to; whilst the late arrival, at the end of the 
year, of the envoys from England is described by the historian 
as indicating ‘that they came rather with a view of finding 
some remedy for the unhappy condition of their country 
than with the intention of doing anything for the cause of 
Christendom.’ 

On January 14, 1460, the Pope closed the congress with 
a solemn prayer for the success of Christendom against the 
Turks, but he did not quit Mantua (January 19, 1460) till he 
had published a most important Bull directed against the 
practice of appealing to a General Council against a Papal 
decision. 

The extreme indifference and apathy of all the Christian 
princes, together with the trouble in which the Pope was 
involved with the States of Italy, delayed the expedition 
for a long time, and it was not till the Turks had pushed 
their conquests in Europe very far that Pius adopted a new 
method of inducing the sovereigns of Europe to join him in 
his attempt. The account of the proceeding is best given in 
the Pope’s own words. He says: 

‘When the idea of a Convention occurred to us, what occurred at 
Mantua showed us that the plan was a vain one. When we send 
ambassadors to ask the aid of the princes they are mocked. . . . In 
the year that Constantinople fell Duke Philip of Burgundy made a 
solemn vow to take the field against the Turks if some great prince 
would place himself at the head of the expedition. Up to this time 
no one has offered. Well, then, in spite of our age and infirmity, 
we will take upon ourselves the warfare for the Catholic faith. We 
will go into the battle and call upon the Duke of Burgundy to 
follow. If the Vicar of Christ, who is greater than the king and the 
emperor, goes to the war, the duke, when his oath is appealed to, 
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cannot with honour stay at home. If Philip embarks at Venice we 
will wait for him at Ancona with as many galleys as we can make 
ready and with our whole force. The duke will bring about ten 
thousand men. The French king will be ashamed not to send at 
least as many, for he promised seventy thousand. Volunteers will 
come from England, Germany, and Spain ; those who are threatened 
by the Turks will rise everywhere in Europe as well as in Asia. 
Who will refuse his aid when the Bishop of Rome offers his own 
person? Above all, however, the Venetians must be induced really 
to take part, for they best know how the Turks should be attacked, 
and all the seas are open to them. If they agree, and if Burgundy 
and France also consent, we mean to proceed boldly to impose on 
all Christians a five years’ truce under pain of excommunication, to 
lay a contribution on all the clergy under the same penalty, and to 
invite the support of the laity by granting indulgences and spiritual 
favours. We hope that the publication of this determination will 
act as a thunderclap to startle the nations from their sleep and 
inflame the minds of the faithful to stand up in earnest for their 
religion ’ (iii. 268). 


This resolve of Pius II. was communicated to the 
cardinals in March 1462. He hoped to induce other sove- 
reigns to follow his example, and appear personally in the 
expedition. Meanwhile the Turks were making rapid ad- 
vances, and the princes of Europe were delaying, and at issue 
among themselves, and it was not till October 22, 1463, that 
the Bull of the Crusade was read in public consistory in 
presence of the whole Court and of all the envoys. It con- 
tained an eloquent and impassioned address to all Christians 
to forget their differences and unite with one heart and mind 
against the dreaded enemy of Christendom. 


*O stony-hearted and thankless Christians who can hear of all 
these things and yet not wish to die for Him who died for you. 
Think of your hapless brethren groaning in captivity amongst the 
‘Turks. Sons are torn from their fathers’, children from their mothers’, 
arms, wives are dishonoured before the eyes of their husbands, youths 
are yoked to the plough like cattle. Take pity on your brethren, or 
in any case take pity on yourselves ; for the like fate is hanging over 
you, and if you will not assist those who live between you and the 
enemy, those who live further away will forsake you also when your 
turn comes. You Germans, who will not help the Hungarians, how 
can you expect assistance from the French? And you Frenchmen, 
how can you count upon the aid of the Spaniards if you do nothing 
for the,Germans? With what measure you mete, the same shall 
be measured to you again. The ruin of the Emperors of Con- 
stantinople and Trebizond, of the kings of Bosnia and Rascia, and 
other princes who have been overpowered one after another, proves 
how disastrous it is to stand still and do nothing. As soon as 
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Mahomet has subdued the East he will quickly master the West’ 
(ili. 332). 

But, alas! all the Pope’s eloquence and enthusiasm failed 
to infuse any zeal into the hearts of those whom he addressed, 
The Republics of Italy had their own interests to look 
after ; Venice was almost openly pursuing her own selfish 
plans of aggrandisement ; Florence was jealous of the in- 
creasing influence of Venice; and elsewhere, especially in 
Germany, only the middle and lower classes responded to the 
invitation, though it was said that the people forsook their 
waggons and ploughs to hasten to Rome to take arms against 
the Turk. Even in the States of the Church the same dis- 
inclination for the Crusade was exhibited, the collection of 
money in its behalf being opposed alike by laity and clergy, 
and very few of the Cardinals were found willing to second 
the Pope’s endeavours. But the Pope’s greatest disappoint- 
ment must have been in the failure of the Duke of Burgundy 
to fulfil his promise. He had taken advantage of the pro- 
hibition of Louis XI. of France, whose vassal he was, to take 
any part in the war, the French king alleging that the Pope 
had undertaken an enterprise which would only be for the 
advantage of the Greeks and the Venetians, and would not 
be for the welfare of Christendom. 

Nothing, however, seemed to daunt the courage of the 
intrepid Pius. He persuaded himself that the knowledge of 
the Pope himself leading the Crusade in person would yet 
attract numbers to his side. And so it turned out. Thousands 
of persons from the lower ranks of society flocked from 
Germany and the Low Countries, France and Spain, and even 
from Scotland, to Venice, Rome, and Ancona. Many were 
entirely unprovided with means; and the charge of dis- 
missing such as were useless, and providing for those who 
could with advantage serve in the war, was committed to the 
Archbishop of Crete. Scarcely anything in history is more 
remarkable than the heroic self-sacrifice of the Pope. He 
had counted the cost, and was determined to persevere in a 
mission which he firmly believed he was in a special manner 
called to fulfil. He started from Rome, June 18, 1464, in 
such a serious state of health that the election of a successor 
to the Papal throne had already begun to be discussed. As he 
left the city he exclaimed, ‘ Farewell, Rome ; never will you 
see me again alive!’ He went by the river as far as Otricoli, 
and thence by short marches northwards towards Ancona, 
passing through Terni, Spoleto, Assisi, and Fabriano, which 
he reached on July 7; thence to Loreto, reaching Ancona 
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July 18, where he expected to meet the Doge of Venice and 
the two sons of Sforza, Duke of Milan, with sufficient forces 
and supplies to proceed on the expedition. And here a last 
ineffectual effort was made to deter him from advancing 
further. The Cardinals and everyone who was about his 
person tried to dissuade him, the physicians going the length 
of assuring him that he would not live more than two days 
if he embarked. Everything secmed to be against the Pope. 
Instead of finding the Venetian fleet at Ancona, neither the 
Doge of Venice nor the ships arrived. Soon after he reached 
Ancona a pestilence broke out. Not long afterwards it was 
reported that the Turks were advancing against Ragusa, a city 
on the opposite coast of the Adriatic ; and Pius, after taking 
counsel as to what should be done if Ragusa should be besieged, 
said,‘ I am resolved to goif the Turks advance and invest the 
place ’—so firmly persuaded was he that his presence would 
strike terror into the Turks, and be the means of attracting 
Christians to the cause he had so much at heart. The Car- 
dinals Carvajal and Ammanati were in attendance on him. 
The latter, to whom we are chiefly indebted for the history of 
the last few weeks of the Pope’s life, spoke against the pro- 
ject, fearing, as he says, that, weakened as he was with fever, 
he himself should die on the way. But Carvajal offered to 
start immediately with such vessels as were then lying in the 
harbour. The days of Pius II. were, however, now numbered ; 
and when at last the arrival of the Venetian galleys was an- 
nounced, on August 12, he sent out his galleys, with five of 
his Cardinals, to meet them, and, suffering as he was from 
gout, stone, and fever, he was carried to a window in his bed- 
chamber whence he could watch the vessels as they sailed in. 
He knew now that it was too late. The long delay of the 
Venetians had wrecked the Crusade, and the work to which 
he had devoted the best energies of the six years of his 
Pontificate was coming to an untimely end. The next day 
he received the Holy Viaticum, and on the following day, 
August 14, the Cardinals were gathered round his deathbed. 
He addressed them as follows : 


‘My well-beloved brethren, my hour is drawing near ; God calls 
me. I die in the Catholic Faith, in which I have lived. Up to this 
day I have taken care of the sheep committed to me, and have 
shrunk from no danger or toil. You must now complete what I have 
begun, but am not able to finish. Labour, therefore, in God’s work, 
and do not cease to care for the cause of the Christian Faith ; for 
this is your vocation in the Church. Be mindful of your duty ; 
be mindful of your Redeemer, who sees all, and rewards everyone 

VOL. XLI.—NO. LXXXI. H 
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according to his deserts. Guard the States of the Church also, that 
they may suffer no harm. Beloved brethren, as Cardinal and as 
Pope I have committed many faults in my dealings with you. I 
have offended God. I have wounded Christian charity. For these 
offences may the Almighty have mercy on me ; for that in which I 
have failed towards you, forgive me, beloved brethren, now in the 
presence of death. I commend to you my kindred and those who 
have served me, if they prove worthy. Farewell, brethren. May 
the peace of God and heavenly grace be with you !’ (p. 369). 


The Pope lived through the night, and expired at an early 
hour on August 15—the feast of the Assumption—on which 
day .he had intended to receive the Blessed Sacrament at the 
hands of his friend Cardinal Ammanati. The death of 
Pius II. sealed the fate of the Crusade. On August 18 the 
Doge left Ancona, and sailed with his galleys to Istria. 
Thence he returned to Venice, and orders were at once 
issued for the dismantling of the squadron. The Crusade 
was at an end. 

The Pontificate of Pius II., though it reaches only over 
six years, occupies the whole of Dr. Pastor’s third volume, 
while the fourth, which is nearly of the same size, extends 
over the twenty years of his two immediate successors, Paul II. 
and Sixtus 1V.—from 1464 to 1484. We have dwelt the 
longer on the history of Pius because of the singular contrast 
of his early and later life, and because of the great difficulty 
we experience in forming a just estimate of the character of 
this remarkable man. Neither are we altogether satisfied 
with the author’s account of his Pontificate, which, with the 
exception of the one charge of nepotism, is one sustained 
panegyric from the moment he was seated in the Papal chair 
to the hour of his death. And yet it seems scarcely high 
praise of a pope to describe him as one who frequently ap- 
proached the Sacraments; nor, again, is it altogether what 
we should have expected of a biographer to speak in so 
slight a manner of the early life of one who might almost have 
been thought to have been given over to a reprobate mind in 
such terms as Dr. Pastor uses when he says: ‘It is impossible 
to defend much of his conduct in his earlier days, or his 
nepotism when raised to the Papal throne.’ 

If it had been our province to describe the change of 
character of a heathen who had lived a life of epicurean 
voluptuousness and subsequently adopted the sternest tenets 
of the Stoic philosophy, and had conformed his practice in 
all respects to the self-sacrifice that such a theory demands, 
there would have been no difficulty in ranking Pius II. 
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amongst the foremost of the world’s heroes. We might have 
thought, indeed, that his demeanour was characterized by 
that pride which was the invariable accompaniment of Stoic 
self-abnegation, and which in this instance might be thought 
to exhibit itself in the high estimate of his own dignity 
which the Pope had formed as the Vicar of Christ and also 
as foremost amongst the kings of the earth ; but in measuring 
Pius by any standard of Christian sanctity we are bound to 
take into consideration the excessive nepotism of the Pope, 
and his unscrupulous election of Cardinals unfit for the Sacred 
College, and perhaps we may add to this the absence of any 
appearance of deep contrition for the past, and thus we are 
constrained to speak of his death as heroic rather than as 
that of a Christian of any high degree of sanctity. Of the 
great ability and splendid talents with which Piccolomini 
was endued, there cannot, of course, be two opinions. He 
stands facile princeps amongst the Cardinals of his time for 
general scholarship and erudition, and towers above all his 
contemporary sovereigns in strength of will and influence 
over those with whom he has to do. We do not know any 
character in history of whose moral character it is so difficult 
to form a just estimate. We subjoin Milman’s account of 
him, which is so characteristic of the fairness and candour 
of the writer. He says: ‘How strangely, how nobly did 
Pius II. at the close of his life redeem the weaknesses, the 
inconsistency, the unblushing effrontery of self-interest of his 
earlier years! Pius II. was the only Pope who in his deep 
and conscientious devotion would imperil his own sacred 
person in the crusade against the Turks and engage in a war, 
if ever justifiable in a Pope, justifiable when the liberty, the 
Christianity of Europe might seem on the hazard. At 
Ancona, amid the total desertion of the leaders pledged to 
the holy war, amid the host of common soldiers murmuring 
that they had been paid only in indulgences, in which they 
had ceased to trust, not in hard money—a host starving 
for want of sustenance, which the Pope, once the cool and 
politic statesman, now become a sanguine enthusiastic old 
man, had not thought of providing—Pius II. alone maintained 
his courage. As the faith of others waxed cold his became 
more ardent. He offered with one of his Cardinals to throw 
himself into Ragusa, threatened by the Turks. And this 
refined and accomplished man died as Peter the Hermit or 
St. Bernard might have died. The faithful Cardinal of Pavia 
watched his last moments. The sight of the sails of the 


Venetian fleet had for a moment kindled up all his ardour, 
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but made him feel more deeply his failing strength. The 
Cardinal has described his end with the touching simplicity 
of real affection and reverence. “ Pray for me, my son,” were 
his last words. His friends bewailed and honoured him as a 
martyr in the cause of Christianity.’! 

The fourth volume is occupied with the Pontificate of 
Paul II. and that of Sixtus IV. It cannot be spoken of as 
possessing the same interest as the third, which details the 
career as Pope of Pius II. Yet it contains an important 
contribution to the history of the period. Historians have 
hitherto derived their accounts of Paul II. from Platina’s 
Life, which was written after the Pope’s death in a bitterly 
revengeful spirit. More trustworthy perhaps is the unfavour- 
able opinion pronounced by Cardinal Ammanati. As to 
Platina, the author quotes with approbation the remark of 
the Bishop of Peterborough: ‘ Platina, without saying anything 
that is obviously untrue, has contrived to suggest a concep- 
tion of Paul II. which is entirely contrary to known facts, 
yet which is so vivid, so definite, so intelligible, that it bears 
the stamp of reality. Platina had been accused of being 
implicated in a conspiracy against the life of the Pope, and 
had been tortured and imprisoned, and treated with great 
severity, and undoubtedly is not at all trustworthy in any 
matters that concern the character of Paul II.; but we may 
express our regret that our author’s treatment of this Ponti- 
ficate takes so much the form of an apology for Paul II.’s 
conduct as against Platina’s misrepresentations. This mode 
of defence appears throughout, but especially in his vindica- 
tion of the Pope’s attitude towards the Renaissance, and 
again as to the charge of cruelty as regards Platina and others 
who were, or were thought to be, involved in the conspiracy 
against the Pope’s life. Neither is he always very successful 
in establishing his own view of the measures adopted by 
Paul. In illustration of this we may quote the following 
passage, in which he refers to some unknown documents which 
might probably serve to overthrow Platina’s account : 


‘Until the official documents are brought to light, it will be im- 
possible to give an exact account of these proceedings which were 
conducted by Cardinal Barbo and watched with the greatest interest 
by Paul II. They would furnish us with the means of checking the 
detailed relation of Platina, whose participation in the events renders 
it necessary to receive his statements with the greater caution. In 
many cases they are, moreover, at variance with facts otherwise 
established ’ (iv. 53). 


1 Latin Christianity, vi. 179. 
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At the death of Pius II. there was the usual amount of 
uncertainty as to who would be his successor. Yet after the 
first scrutiny the election fell on the wealthy Venetian noble- 
man, Pietro Barbo. He owed his elevation to the elder 
cardinals who probably were afraid of there being a French- 
man placed on the Papal chair in the person of d’Estouteville, 
who had secured nine out of the twenty-seven votes, Scarampo 
having seven and Barbo eleven. Upon this, the remaining 
number of votes necessary to secure an election were given 
by the other cardinals, and on August 30, 1464, Barbo was 
proclaimed Pope. He was forty-seven years old and had 
been raised to the purple by his uncle Eugenius IV. at the 
age of twenty-three. Dr. Ludwig Pastor admits that the 
weak points in his character were his jealousy, his vanity, and 
overweening love of pomp, which, he says, betrayed his Vene- 
tian and mercantile origin. Possibly his handsome person 
and dignified manner had contributed something towards his 
election and undoubtedly had much influence in gaining the 
adherence of the people. The eloquent Bishop of Torcello 
again preached the sermon to the Cardinals before they 
entered the Conclave, and inveighed against the same abuses 
which had been the theme of his impassioned oratory at the 
previous election, and especially dwelt at the conclusion of 
the sermon on the loss of dignity and authority which had of 
late years befallen the Sacred College. Pius II. had been 
the youngest Cardinal at the time of his election, and had 
subsequently paid little attention to the opinions of the 
assembled Cardinals. Accordingly, on the first day of the 
Conclave, the elder party framed an Election Capitulation 
which all the Cardinals signed with the exception of Scarampo, 
who was honest enough to refuse. The Capitulation, if ever 
it had been carried out, would have seriously curtailed the 
powers of the Pope. He was bound by it to prosecute the 
Turkish war, to summon a General Council within three years, 
to submit to the decree that no one should be made a Car- 
dinal under thirty years of age, and that one only should be 
of kin to the Pope, together with other stipulations which 
would have left him a free hand for scarcely any project he 
should initiate. Scarcely any of these provisions were at- 
tended to by the new Pope, who, perhaps, rightly thought that 
the limitation of the monarchy in the States of the Church 
would necessarily interfere with the free exercise of that 
power in matters purely ecclesiastical. After consulting 
many authorities on the subject, he drew up a document 
essentially differing from the terms of the Election Capitula- 
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tion and forced the Cardinals to sign it. Only one was found 
honest and brave enough to refuse, and that one was the aged 
Carvajal. This incident caused considerable friction between 
the Pope and the Cardinals, one of whom told the Pope to 
his face that his whole life during the time he had been a 
Cardinal had been nothing but a plot to deceive them. And 
Ammanati, one of the younger Cardinals who had joined his 
elder brethren in elevating Barbo to the Papal chair, may 
probably be believed when, complaining of Paul II., he said, 
‘ All is suddenly changed ; affability has given place to harsh- 
ness, friendliness to a distant and repellent behaviour, a happy 
commencement to an evil progress.’ 

Paul II. undoubtedly stands in marked contrast to his 
eminent predecessor. He was a man of no special powers of 
mind, and his whole career seems to be an instance of one 
who has been raised from one station to another by the mere 
force of circumstances. Similar instances of ecclesiastics of 
the English Church of the present day will occur to our 
readers. Such persons frequently rise to the situation and 
are guilty of no conspicuous blunders, but they leave no mark 
behind them. Such was the Cardinal of Venice who had 
been raised to the Papacy seven years before, but whose 
sudden death, in July 1471, could not be considered as a loss 
to the Church, such as all must have felt when the untimely 
death of Pius II. left the Turks advancing further into 
Europe, and the Italian States in pretty much the same dis- 
union as he had found them at the time of his election. Perhaps 
the most important event of his Pontificate was the taking of 
Negropont and the occupation of Eubcea by the Turks. 

We should have been glad if in passing from the reign of 
Paul II. to that of Sixtus 1V. we had been able to present our 
readers with a more favourable picture of the state of the West- 
ern Church, such as might possibly have been anticipated at 
the elevation of a learned Franciscan to the chair of St. Peter. 
Francesco della Rovere had been raised to the purple by 
Paul II. in 1467, and owed his promotion simply to his great 
reputation as a theologian and his exemplary life, having 
been born ina humble station. His election was hailed with 
delight in Rome and through all the States of the Church 
because of his well-known piety and holiness of life. Why 
he should have been so acceptable to the Duke of Milan, to 
whom his elevation appears to have been chiefly due, does 
not appear. Unfortunately we have no very satisfactory 
account of this election. Only eighteen Cardinals were 
present in conclave, There were two parties amongst them, 
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called respectively Piischi and Pauleschi. Fifteen out of the 
eighteen were Italians, so it was certain that no foreigner 
would be elected, though d’Estouteville, who was again a 
candidate, did all he could to secure the support of the Duke 
of Milan. Cardinal Orsini was also exerting himself to the 
utmost, and was in favour with the King of Naples. But 
neither of these Cardinals was thought to be really in the 
running, which seemed to lie between seven others, four 
being named of the Piischi,and three, including Francesco della 
Rovere, of the Pauleschi faction. The Cardinals entered 
conclave on August 6, and on the oth Della Rovere was 
elected Pope and took the name of Sixtus IV. in compliment 
to the memory of Sixtus II., on whose festival the conclave 
had commenced its sittings. The joy with which his election 
was hailed in Italy must have been of very short duration, for it 
was followed almost immediately by an influx of most of the 
new Pope’s needy relatives into Rome, and Sixtus, by an 
instance of most scandalous nepotism, provided for nearly 
all the sons of his numerous brothers and sisters. One of 
the most disgraceful of these provisions was the creating of 
two of them Cardinals almost immediately after his elevation 
to the Papacy. On December 15, 1471, he raised to the 
purple Pietro Riario, aged twenty-five, and Giuliano della 
Rovere, aged twenty-eight. This was in distinct violation 
of the Election Capitulations, which provided that no one 
should be made a Cardinal under the age of thirty. Whether 
Dr. Pastor thinks the defence which he has printed is suffi- 
cient we cannot tell, for in this instance, as in others where 
he has to apologize for equivocal conduct of the Pope’s, he 
prefers quoting the opinion of others, and marking it as a 
quotation. Here he says that 

‘the uncertain position of the new Pope, surrounded as he was on 
all sides by experienced, influential, and skilful prelates, who desired 
to use him as a tool for their own selfish designs, justifies this step, 
to which Bessarion lent his approval and aid. Sixtus 1V., to ensure 
his independence, required the support of trustworthy coadjutors, 
whose energies should be absolutely at his disposal’ (iv. 236). 

He immediately proceeds to describe these trustworthy 
coadjutors. And first for Riario, who, like his uncle, had 
been brought up as a Franciscan. The author tells us that 
his good qualities were counterbalanced by a lust of power, 
a boundless ambition and pride, and a love of luxury which 
rendered him utterly unworthy of the purple. All morality 
was openly defied by this upstart. Instead of the habit of 
St. Francis, he went about in garments laden with gold, and 
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adorned his mistress from head to foot with costly pearls. 
And this was the favourite nephew, who managed the Pope’s 
affairs till his death, which was brought on by his own 
excesses, at the age of twenty-eight. 

The character of the other nephew, who was made a 
Cardinal at the same time with Riario, will seem quite tame 
by comparison ; but we will quote it because it furnishes a 
good instance of the method in which Dr. Pastor evades 
giving an opinion which he apparently is not quite able to 
endorse. The following description will serve to illustrate 
what we mean. It is all included in quotation marks : 


‘Even at an early age he gave evidence of those qualities which 
rendered his long and brilliant career so distinguished alike in the 
political history of Italy and in the annals of intellectual culture. 
If, like others, he profited by the abuse which had now become a 
system, and allowed numerous bishoprics and abbeys to be conferred 
upon a single individual with the sole object of enriching him ; if 
his uncle made him Archbishop of Avignon and of Bologna, Bishop 
of Lausanne, Coutances, Viviers, Mende, and finally of Ostia and 
Velletri, and Abbot of Nonantola and Grottaferrata, heaping benefice 
after benefice upon him, Giuliano manifested in the expenditure of 
his income and in his whole manner of living a prudence and 
seriousness which contrasted favourably with the conduct of many 
other prelates. If his moral character was not unblemished, his 
outward demeanour was always becoming, and immediately after his 
elevation to the purple he began to devote that attention to the fine 
arts, and especially to architecture, which won for him lasting 
renown. ‘The serious character of his other studies, although they 
were mostly directed to secular subjects, contributed to develop 
those exceptional abilities of which his labours in later life gave such 
signal proof, and which had begun to manifest themselves even 
during the pontificate of Sixtus IV.’ (iv. 237). 


The shameful nepotism of Sixtus IV. was shown in 
innumerable other instances, which will enable the reader to 
judge of the pertinency of the author’s remark that 
‘the admirable energy with which in the earlier years of his pontifi- 
cate Sixtus IV. devoted himself to the defence of Christendom is in 
great measure clouded by the extravagance with which, from the 
moment of his accession, he heaped favours upon his numerous and 
in many instances unworthy relations.’ 


Bartolomeo, another of the sons of his brother Raffaello, a 
younger brother of Giuliano, was made Bishop of Massa 
Maritima and of Ferrara. He also had been of the order of 
St. Francis. The Pope also managed to get Giovanni, an- 
other brother, who was a layman, betrothed to a daughter of 
the Duke of Urbino, upon which he bestowed on him the 
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Vicariates of Sinigaglia and Mondavio. But we should only 
weary our readers if we attempted to give an account of the 
promotions of the needy families connected with this Fran- 
ciscan, who had risen to the highest position in the Church. 
Suffice it to say that, amongst the thirty-four names of 
Cardinals created by him, chiefly with a view of strengthening 
his own position as Pope, or as furthering what he thought 
thé interests of the Apostolic See, were the two sons 
respectively of the Duke of Milan and the King of Naples. 

Sixtus IV. has not won for himself a name much respected 
amongst historians, but he has met with more abuse than he 
deserved, and has been accused of many faults of which he 
does not appear to have been guilty, and which there is much 
indirect evidence to disprove. But he managed to secure a 
friend and a partial biographer in Bartolomeo Platina, whose 
account of Sixtus is certainly more trustworthy than the same 
writer’s life of his predecessor, Paul II., with whom he was in 
deadly enmity. But Platina was not the sort of man to think 
very seriously of the faults of which the Pope was really and 
notoriously guilty, nor, again, of sins of which he has been 
probably accused unjustly. And his tone is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of our present author, whose whole account 
looks like a desire to minimize the guilt of actions which he 
cannot help condemning. He has all along made the best of 
Sixtus IV., and paraded all the good that can be predicated 
in mitigation of the evil he is obliged to admit. 

We have already given instances in which the author 
shelters himself behind the expressed opinion of previous 
writers by quoting their exact words rather than by stating 
his own view of the matter. The following affords an illus- 
tration of our assertion that his whole life of Sixtus is of the 
nature of a sustained apology for conduct which he feels 
cannot be wholly justified. It has reference to the subjectof 
the almost entire absence of any appearance of attempt to 
reform ecclesiastical abuses. 

‘A further proof that the Pope was favourably disposed towards 
ecclesiastical reform is furnished by a Bull drawn up at his command, 
and containing minute provisions for the amendment of the Court. 
Abuses which had crept in among the cardinals were relentlessly 
exposed in it, and rules laid down which, had they been carried into 
effect, would have completely changed the aspect of the Sacred 
College and of the whole Court. Unhappily the Bull was never 
published. The cause of this must be sought for not in the remiss- 
ness of the Pope, but in the opposition of those who surrounded 
him. His nephews well knew what the consequences of reform 
would be to them. The Sacred College also put obstacles in the 
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way. A letter of Petrus Barrocius, written in the year 1481, expressly 
states this, while giving a detailed account of the corruption of the 
Court. Sixtus IV., he writes, wished to set his face against these prac- 
tices, and appointed a commission of reform, but the majority of the 
cardinals negatived the suggestions of the better-disposed. This could 
not have happened but for the unfortunate changes which had taken 
place in the members composing the Sacred College’ (iv. 408). 


He then proceeds to show how many of the more admirable 
and influential members of the College had died during the 
thirteen years of the pontificate of Sixtus, and how their 
places had been filled at eight different creations by persons 
mostly of unworthy antecedents from personal or political 
motives. And, after giving a brief account of each in succes- 
sion of the elected cardinals, he makes no attempt to conceal 
the facts of the case, actually going out of his way to notice 
the far-reaching consequences of Sixtus’s worldliness and ne- 
potism, inasmuch as it was the cardinals of his own creation 
who in 1492 carried the election of the infamous Rodrigo 
Borgia to the Papal chair. He then institutes an elaborate 
defence of the Pope against the charges of immorality, of 
greed, and cruelty, brought against Sixtus by Infessura and 


others. He sums up the case, giving us his own deliberate 
judgment as follows : 


‘Side by side with many excellent and praiseworthy qualities, we 
see in Sixtus IV. great defects and failings ; there are many bright 
points, but there are also dark shadows. If our unbiassed researches 
lead us for the most part to dismiss the intemperate accusations 
brought against Sixtus IV. by a partisan of the Colonna like Infes- 
sura, on the other hand they forbid us to look upon him as an ideal 
Pope. Francesco della Rovere was admirable as General of his 
Order ; the contemplation of his Pontificate awakens mingled feelings 
in our minds. It is but too true that the father of Christendom often 
disappears behind the figure of the Italian prince ; that in the exalta- 
tion of his own kindred he exceeded all due bounds, and allowed 
himself to be led into worldly ways ; and that great relaxation in 
ecclesiastical discipline and manifold abuses prevailed in his reign, 
although they were not unaccompanied by measures of reform. 
fEgidius of Viterbo may be guilty of exaggeration in dating the period 
of decadence from his pontificate, yet there can be no doubt that he 
steered the barque of St. Peter into dangerous and rock-strewn waters’ 
(iv. 430). 


We must leave our readers to form their own estimate of 
Dr. Ludwig Pastor’s apologies for Sixtus IV. For ourselves, 
we may be permitted to say that the chief impression left on 
our minds by the perusal of these two volumes is the contrast 
between the career of Sixtus IV. and that of Pius II.—the 
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y one exhibiting the wonderful change from a youth and man- 
e hood of unblushing profligacy to a pontificate wholly charac- 
o terized by self-sacrifice and crowned by an heroic death, in 
e what he believed to be the cause of God and His Church ; the 
other illustrating the deterioration of character in a Fran- 
ciscan, of whose early conduct no complaint has ever been 
alleged, but who, unable to resist the temptations of temporal 
prosperity, degenerated into one of the most worldly Pontiffs 
that ever sat in the seat of St. Peter. 

We had intended to give some account of the proceedings 
of Sixtus IV. in his dealings as regards the crusade against 
the Turks, and the troubles in which he was involved with the 
princes and republics of Italy ; but if we were to attempt even 
the briefest description of these we should have to extend 
this article to an inordinate length. We must, therefore, be 
content to refer our readers to the work itself, which will well 
repay an attentive perusal. But we must not omit altogether 
to notice Sixtus IV. as the patron of art and learning, which 
forms the subject of the last chapter of the fourth volume. 
As the author observes, in the history of intellectual culture 
the name of Sixtus IV. must ever find an honourable place, 
together with those of Nicholas V., Julius Il.,and Leo X. It 
is strange that it should have fallen to the lot of a Franciscan 
friar to have devoted himself during the whole of the thir- 
teen years of his pontificate to the idea of bringing to Rome 
everything that could promote the interests of learning and 
art, and thus raising Rome to the rank of the chief city of 
Christendom, and the centre of all. the best art and literature 
of the era of the Renaissance. But chiefly are subsequent 
centuries indebted to this Pope for the care and attention he 
bestowed in procuring manuscripts and printed books for the 
celebrated Vatican Library, which had been planned and 
opened by Nicholas V., but which, since his day, had fallen into 
abeyance. Not only did he add to the number of volumes, to 
the extent of trebling the number which had been accumulated 
by his predecessor, but he also added a third room for their 
accommodation, and ordered a catalogue to be made, distin- 
guishing between the printed books and the manuscripts. He 
invited the learned from all parts to Rome, amongst others 
appointing Platina to be his librarian, with a salary of two 
i hundred ducats a year, and encouraged him to write the cele- 
| brated History of the Popes, which has held its ground for five 
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centuries, and has only recently been republished in an Eng- 
lish translation. Whatever judgment may in other respects 
be formed of the Pontificate of Sixtus IV., it is at least 
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undeniable that the Franciscan friar Francesco della Rovere 
is entitled to the appellation of the second founder of the 
Vatican Library. 


ART. V.—FREEMAN’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winchester, 
Author of the Zzfe and Letters of Dean Hook, &c. Two 
vols. (London, 1895.) 


IT is not a very easy task, simple as it may appear to be, to 
put forth a satisfactory ‘ Life and Letters ’ of a voluminous and 
learned historian. The very form of such a compilation 
almost inevitably precludes artistic treatment, and the selec- 
tion of particulars to be included or omitted is one which 
tests the biographer’s judgment somewhat severely. According 
to the accepted standard of modern English authorship, a 
‘ Life and Letters’ consists of a more or less copious intro- 
duction leading up to the correspondence itself, which is 
commonly framed in a somewhat meagre commentary, whose 
construction demands no little skill, so as to avoid the state- 
ment of facts and opinions that are once again, or oftener, 
repeated in the letters ; while the selection of the latter, save 
in very exceptional cases, should be confined to topics of 
personal or of permanent interest. That Dean Stephens 
should not have been uniformly successful in respect of both 
of these requirements is natural enough. A certain weariness 
steals over us as we read for the third time in succession that 
Freeman has been invited to stand for a division of the 
county of Somerset, or that he was greatly irritated at not 
finding free access to some spot which he desired to visit. 
His opinions upon Church rates and on the increase of 
Professor Jowett’s salary are but examples of dead and 
buried controversies and of ephemeral matter which could 
well be spared from a work that extends over nearly a 
thousand pages, and even so does not comprise Freeman’s 
letters to and from John Richard Green, the most important 
section, as we understand, of his entire correspondence. Yet 
we should convey a false and unfair impression if we were to 
speak of the two volumes before us as in any degree lacking 
in interest and animation. We have read them throughout 
with much pleasure, and shal! look forward with no slight 
expectations to the promised issue of the letters which passed 
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congenial as that which existed between the authors of the 
Norman Conquest and the History of the English People. If 
Freeman’s life was devoid of moving incident, and his range 
of sympathy somewhat contracted—he cared nothing about 
contemporary domestic politics, and was so indifferent to 
grand scenery that he did not consider it worth the trouble 
to have climbed the Pic du Midi—he was yet too widely as 
well as deeply read not to be vividly in touch with much that 
helps to make life worth living. Questions of architecture 
and archeology, of geography and of history, ecclesiastical and 
secular, afford ample matter for the awakening of thought by 
their unwearied study, and few men among his contemporaries 
were Freeman’s equals in the accuracy as well as the breadth 
of knowledge which he had attained in his own departments 
of the field of human learning. 

Edward Augustus Freeman was born at Mitchley Abbey, 
in the parish of Harborne, Staffordshire, on August 2, 1823. 
He lost both parents in infancy, and, with a sister twelve 
years his senior, was brought up under the care of his grand- 
mother, who, upon her son’s death, settled at Weston-super- 
Mare to be near her friend Hannah More. From his earliest 
years the boy exhibited remarkable powers of intellect, and 
astonished those about him by the singularity and acuteness 
of his questions and by his interest in matters far beyond his 
years. His precocity and some delicacy of health prompted 
frequent prophecies that he would never reach manhood. It 
would have been reasonable to hazard the conjecture that if 
he did he would turn out a dullard, and both forecasts would 
have been equally mistaken. In after years Freeman used 
to speak of his early friendship with Hannah More as a direct 
link between himself and Dr. Johnson, with whom she had 
been a favourite. On his grandmother’s removal to North- 
ampton, he attended a Mr. Haddon’s school as day-boarder, 
and at ten years of age received a prize for Latin. Fifty 
years later Mr. Haddon wrote to him: ‘ Perhaps I am the 
only man in Europe who would presume to address you as 
dear Edward Freeman ; nevertheless, I claim the right. What- 
ever you are to all the world, to me you are still ##e doy: the 
most remarkable pupil of the hundreds I have had in a long 
life of pedagoguery.’ He was regarded with much curiosity 
by his schoolfellows, and was strangely dressed and not a 
little coddled by his grandmother, whose fidgety affection 
occasionally aroused terrible bursts of resentment, which were 
not easily composed. A marked idiosyncrasy and a disregard 
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of mere conventionalities must have been pronounced traits 
in Freeman’s character from his childhood. 

It is not difficult to trace in these early days the germs 
of many qualities which were conspicuous in later years, 
The abrupt questions, the passionate outbursts, the laborious 
application of the precocious boy were the natural ante- 
cedents both of the strength and the failings of the future 
historian. Most of the latter, we should conceive, were 
largely due to the lack of that early parental training which 
his grandmother, with all her affectionate solicitude, could not 
supply, and which was specially needed by one whose little 
peculiarities, if allowed to go unchecked, would expose him 
to much annoyance at the hands of schoolfellows: to whom 
further singularities of gait or garment did not fail to suggest 
irresistible opportunities for teasing. No wonder if a boy, 
whose mode of walking gained him the sobriquet of ‘ Hoppy- 
skippy,’ who was clad in bright blue or green baize, with 
white cotton stockings and low shoes, beneath very short 
trowsers, and who was impenetrable to the charms of cricket, 
or even of rat-killing, did not, seventy years ago, find the 
rough life of a large school much to his taste. Indeed, his 
early intellectual culture was altogether abnormal. At eleven 
he was conversant with Latin and Greek, and when three 
years younger had begun to teach himself Hebrew as an 
amusement. When he went to Cheam, says one of his 
schoolfellows, at fourteen years of age, he knew at least as 
much as any of the masters there, and in the uncongenial 
atmosphere of the school, as then conducted, he developed a 
deeply religious tone of mind, which is abundantly manifest 
in his earliest letters and throughout his undergraduate 
career. It is quite suitable that his biographer should bring 
out this side of his character, yet we cannot withhold our 
own conviction, which Freeman’s subsequent development 
supports, that his minute investigation of deep religious 
questions was both premature and unhealthy. At his earnest 
request, on leaving Cheam he went to read with Mr. Gutch 
instead of being sent to a public school, and to his tutor’s 
daughter, who eventually became his wife, many of his 
numerous youthful poems were addressed. In one respect, 
however, the man stood out in direct contrast to the boy. In 
early life Freeman was the most pronounced of Tories, and 
Mr. Haddon recalls him pointing with scorn to some rough 
fellows who had attacked the school and been beaten off, 
and exclaiming, ‘ Odi profanum vulgus et arkeo,’ 

At eighteen Freeman gained a scholarship at Trinity 
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College, Oxford, where his life, as described by Dean 
Stephens, was the deau zdéal of charming associations, high 
culture, and Christian living. 


‘The Scholars of Trinity, twelve in number,’ says his biographer, 
‘were at this period generally distinguished by singular purity and 
simplicity of life, by a very high standard of religious thought and 
feeling, by a remarkable combination of manliness and refinement, 
and by a genuine love of learning for its own sake’ (i. 43). 


The Oxford Movement was deeply influencing the life of 
the University, and, although Freeman was only indirectly 
affected by its theological side, yet it favoured the cultivation 
of studies such as architecture and archeology, of which he 
was greatly enamoured, and it helped generally to promote a 
tone of simple living and high thinking. Happy indeed 
was the high-toned, impetuous and sensitive scholar who, at 
the critical period of budding manhood, was welcomed into 
such a society as that which was then gathered within the 
walls of his college, and who formed friendships there which 
survived all the differences of later years. The list of names 
which it includes is of no ordinary character. 


‘Amongst the more distinguished Scholars elected during Free- 
man’s residence at Oxford, who were all of them his friends, may be 
mentioned W. Basil Jones, the present Bishop of St. David’s ; the 
Right Honourable Sir George Bowen ; H. J. Coleridge, who became 
a Jesuit priest, and was for a time editor of the Month ; W. Gifford 
Palgrave, the great Oriental traveller; W. G. Tupper, a man of 
singular gentleness and sweetness of disposition, who became Warden 
of the House of Charity in Soho, and died in the midst of his self- 
denying labours ; Wharton Booth Marriott, afterwards Fellow of 
Exeter and Assistant Master of Eton, who, combining a healthy 
manliness of tone with almost feminine tenderness, helped to correct 
a tendency in some of his fellow-scholars to an excessive and morbid 
asceticism ; Frederick Meyrick, now Rector of Blickling and Canon 
of Lincoln; W. Foxley Norris, the present Vicar of Witney ; 
I. Gregory Smith, an Ireland and Hertford Scholar, now Vicar of 
Great Malvern ; and G. W. Cox (now Sir G. W. Cox), Vicar of 
Scrayingham, whose writings are well known to all students of history’ 


_ (i. 45) 


Here were all the elements of a stimulating symposium, 
and to the profit derived from their society Freeman added 
that derived from the continuance of a remarkable corre- 
spondence with Mr. Thompson, begun in his school days, and 
replete with the kindliest criticism and advice on the varied 
topics, scholastic, literary, and religious, to which his inde- 
fatigable energy was alternately devoted. 
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We must pass rapidly over Freeman’s undergraduate 
career ; over his engagement to Miss Gutch, and the angry 
opposition it met with from his grandmother ; over his hesi- 
tation in the choice of a profession. Notwithstanding his 
failure to secure honours in the Class list, he had been elected 
to a fellowship at Trinity, and he hoped to gain some com- 
pensation for other disappointments by obtaining the prize 
for the Chancellor’s English Prize Essay, the subject of which 
was‘ The Effect of the Conquest of England by the Normans.’ 
His lack of success only spurred him on to further efforts. 
At his grandmother’s death, in January 1848, he received an 
increase of income which placed him in easy circumstances, 
and he found a quiet home in the valley of the Cam, near 
Stinchcombe (of which Sir George Prevost was then vicar, 
with Isaac Williams for his curate), upon which he entered 
and began the real work of his life. 

Dean Stephens rightly dwells on the importance of the 
seven years—from 1848 to 1855--spent by Freeman in his 
Gloucestershire home as the period in which the foundation 
of his future work was laid, and the principles on which he 
based it were gradually developed. The appearance of Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s Hzstory of Normandy and England was an 
epoch in the maturing of Freeman’s historical theories. He 
grasped the truth that to the institutions and principles of 
government inherited from our Teutonic forefathers, and to 
the influences of race and conquest in moulding our national 
growth, the greatness of England should be traced, and that 
he only would produce a worthy history of early English 
times who could form a just estimate of their persistency and 
power. Although this period was one of considerable pro- 
duction—the bibliography of his works comprises seven 
separate works and pamphlets, including his Hzstory of Archt- 
tecture, besides reviews contributed to the Guardian—it was 
a season rather of preparation than of the publication of works 
of great historical importance. 

After seven years’ residence at Oaklands, the growth alike 
of Freeman’s family and his library demanded a more spacious 


lodging, and he found a home in Lanrumney Hall, near. 


Cardiff, an old-fashioned house in a beautiful and well- 
timbered park. The place seems to have greatly pleased 
him, and his letters run over with high spirits. 


‘This certainly is a jolly place,’ he writes to Mr. Thompson. 
‘From our churchyard and other elevated points we see all Zummerzet 
coast, and it is said that from some of the mountains more inland 
one can see right across to the English Channel. Anyhow, the 
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Holms, Worlebury, Breandown, Uphill, Clevedon, Crooks Peak, are 
all conspicuous ; yet more so is BRENTKNOLL, whereon one can 
dimly conceive a venerable figure, with bell, book, and candle, 
launching forth anathemas against the world in general, and the 
Lords of the Council in particular. Without deserting my books, I 
have turned farmer’ (i. 177). 


And he proceeds to give an inventory of his live-stock in 
stable, stock and poultry yard, adding: ‘We slay and eat 
patriarchally of our own, yet we do not eat so soon after 
death as Abraham did.’ 

The study of Greek and Roman history very largely 
occupied Freeman’s time at Lanrumney. His reading was 
wide and deep in every subject that specially laid hold of his 
attention, and he displayed singular powers of discrimination 
in criticising the great historians—Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon ; Thirlwall, Grote and Curtius; Finlay and 
Mommsen, and many others—all of whom he read with fresh 
and eager interest: whilst through the channels of the best 
periodical literature of the time he gave the fruits of his 
labours to the world. Writing to the Rev. B. Webb, under 
date April 19, 1857, he describes his multifarious occupation 
in the following terms : 


‘There is nobody occupied in so many different ways as I am— 
standing for Cardiff and making Radical speeches, preparing for my 
duties as examiner at Oxford, writing in all sorts of places from the 
Edinburgh downwards, acting as churchwarden of St. Mellons, going 
hither and thither from St. Andrews to St. Bertrand de Comminges. 
Howbeit whensoever I can steal a moment of leisure 1 will try and 
put something together for you, ea /eg2 atgue omine, that you at last 
break your amazing silence about my Tracery book. Why should I 
write a history of Llandaff and also a history of the Saracens? The 
connecting link is to be found in the fact that Thomas Omar, joiner, 
set up the recently defunct Bishop’s throne’ (i. 233). 


At the end of five years spent at Lanrumney Hall, Free- 
man was again in search of ‘a big house and a little estate to 
hold six children and three thousand books, with pasture land 
enough to keep the family in milk, butter, and mutton.’ After 
the usual delay and disappointments he found what be wanted 
at Somerleaze, a place distant about two miles from Wells, 
and here he established his permanent earthly home. 

During the first ten years of his life at Somerleaze, Free- 
man’s intellectual and physical powers were at their zenith, 
and the amount of his literary output was prodigious. An 
estimate of the extent and variety of his work may be gathered 
from the following (condensed) quotation : 

VOL. XLI.—NO. LXXXI. ° I 
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‘On Feb. 12, 1861, he began his History of Federal Government, 
of which the first and only volume was published on February 5, 
1863 . . . The volume of Old English History for Children, pub- 
lished in 1869, was begun in February 1860 . . . On December 7, 
1865, he started upon his History of the Norman Conquest, and by 
March 28, 1866, he had completed his fair copy of the second chapter. 
The first proofs of the work began to be received in August, and 
early in 1867 the first volume, consisting of about 770 pages, was 
published. He pushed on so rapidly with his manuscript that the 
first proofs of volume ii. were received on January 3, 1868. The first 
chapter of volume iii. was finished on April 1 of that year, the whole 
was completed by February 13, 1869, and the last proof was received 
on July 16 of the same year.... It is a remarkable proof of the exu- 
berance and versatility of his powers that the period which saw the 
production of such great works as the History of Federal Government, 
the first three volumes of the Vorman Conquest, and the Old English 
History for Children, was also the period in which he contributed 
the largest number of articles to the Saturday Review. For this 
journal he wrote from 1860 to 1869 (both years inclusive) 391 reviews 
and 332 articles on miscellaneous subjects commonly called Middle 
Articles or Middles, because they were placed between the articles 
on political matters at the beginning of the paper, and the reviews 
which were placed at the end... Within the same period of ten years 
he also wrote 82 reviews for the Guardian newspaper, and two articles 
for the ational Review. An article [of his] appeared in the Zdin- 
burgh Review in January 1865 on Sir F. Palgrave’s History of Nor- 
mandy and England, and four articles between October 1865 and 
October 1869 in the Fortnightly Review’ (i. 256, 258). 


Freeman’s History of Federal Government appeared during 
the American War of Secession, and although it was not in 
any degree prompted by that event, it naturally led him to 
compare the politics of federal Greece with those of modern 
England and America. He was wont to insist with special 
emphasis on what we should have held to be the self-evident 
truism, that history is only past politics, and that contem- 
porary politics are present history, and the rupture between 
the Northern and Southern States afforded ample opportunity 
for the comparison of events and institutions, in which he 
specially delighted to indulge. This is not the place to 
inquire how far he was justified in his delineation of historical 
parallels, or in his favourable estimate of federal government. 
His strong preference for the republican over the monarchical 
system occasionally led him to speak of some of the minor 
incidents of royalty in terms of unnecessarily pronounced 
contempt, and to contrast the expense of its maintenance 
rather absurdly, as we think, not with the cost of administra- 
tion in a wealthy republic like that of the United States, but 
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with that of so poor a country as Switzerland. Yet he was 
not blind to the disadvantages inherent in each system, or to 
the impossibility, under any form of representative govern- 
ment, of devising a franchise which should place political 
power in the hands of the wise and the good exclusively. 
Strong Radical and theoretical Republican as he was, he held 
that in each case the right of secession must be determined 
by deeper considerations of policy than the desire of certain 
states to secede, and that disruption would be unlawful if it 
were fatal to freedom. The following quotation is at once an 
example of Freeman’s characteristic manner and a summary 
of his long-drawn description of the comparative advantages 
of larger and smaller states. 


‘On the whole there can be little doubt that the balance of ad- 
vantage lies in favour of the modern system of large states. The 
small republic, indeed, develops its individual citizens to a pitch 
which in the large kingdom is utterly impossible. But it so de- 
velops them at the cost of bitter political strife within, and almost 
constant warfare without. It may even be doubted whether the 
highest form of city commonwealth does not require slavery as the 
condition of its most perfect development. The days of glory of 
such a commonwealth are indeed glorious beyond comparison, but 
it is a glory that is too brilliant to last, and in proportion to the short 
splendour of its prime is too often the unutterable wretchedness of 
its long old age. The Republics of Greece seem to have been shown 
to the world for a moment, like some model of glorified humanity 
from which we may draw the highest of lessons, but which none can 
hope to reproduce in its perfection. As the literature of Greece is 
the groundwork of all after literature, as the art of Greece is the 
groundwork of all later art, so in the great democracy of Athens 
we recognize the parent state of law and justice and freedom, the 
wonder and the example of every later age. But it is an example 
which we can no more reproduce than we can call back again the 
inspiration of the Homeric singer, the more than human skill of 
Pheidias, or the untaught and inborn wisdom of Thucydides: they 
all belong to that glorious vision of the world’s youth which has 
passed away for ever. The subject of a great modern state leads a 
life less exciting and less brilliant, but a life no less useful than the 
citizen of an ancient commonwealth. But never could we have been 
as we are if those ancient commonwealths had not gone before us. 
While human nature remains what it has been for two thousand 
years, so long will the eternal lessons of “ the great possession for all 
time,” the lessons which Perikles has written with his life and Thucy- 
dides with his pen, the lessons expanded by the more enlarged ex- 
perience of Aristotle and Polybios, the lessons which breathe a higher 
note of warning still as Demosthenes lives the champion of freedom 
and dies its martyr, so long will lessons such as these never cease to 
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speak with the same truth and the same freshness to countless 
generations.’ ! 


It was one of the dreams of Freeman’s life that Greece 
should recover and prove itself worthy of its long lost liberty ; 
and the revolution of 1862 which deposed the Bavarian king 
Otho and placed Prince George of Denmark on the Greek 
throne seemed to afford the opportunity for a sadly needed 
political regeneration. Whether the Greek people would 
prove themselves capable of self-government was a problem, 
he held, which could only be determined by the test of ex- 
perience—So/vitur liberando. He would fain have established 
a federal rather than a monarchical form of government, and 
had his quaint conceit that Mr. Gladstone should be invited 
to become the first president of the group of Greck re- 
publics been adopted, the last chapter in the history of our 
own times would have been very largely modified. Yet 
Freeman’s correspondence with Finlay and Spyridon Tri- 
koupes bears convincing testimony to his deep interest in 
the Eastern question and to the judicious counsel which he 
gave to the Greek patriots. Nor did he spare any pains in 
calling the attention of the British public to the claims of 
the Eastern peoples who have been the victims for so long 
a period of Turkish tyranny. 

‘I am delighted,’ he writes to Finlay, ‘to see that your History of 
the Greek Revolution is actually in the press. I shall take and com- 
pare it diligently with Gordon and Trikoupes : the more contempo- 
rary narratives one has the better. I wish there were a Turkish 
version to match : that is, one by a regular orthodox, old-fashioned 
Turk. I would not give a halfpenny for the Gallic twaddle of a 
Turk in tight trousers’ (i. 269). 


He was placed in a position of some difficulty between 
Spyridon Trikoupes and Finlay, as the former took umbrage 
at the outspoken condemnation which Finlay had passed on 
some of the actors in the Greek revolution, and Freeman did 
his utmost to compose the differences betweenthem. Finlay, 
he pleads, 

‘who has a tendency to severity of judgment and to sarcastic vigour 
in his way of expressing himself, shows very little mercy to men, 
many of whom doubtless you know and esteem. But he shows just 
as little to living Englishmen and to men of past history. To the 
character of the Greek people as ogposed to their leaders, you will 
surely allow that he does full justice’ (p. 274). 


He longed to see a Greece which should include at least 


1 History of Federal Government, pp. 67, 68, quoted i. 261, 2C2. 
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Thessaly, Epirus, Crete, and the Ionian Islands ; and that the 
country so formed should devote itself to material improve- 
ments, to the abolition of such oppressive taxation as the 
land-tax in kind, and to the making of roads. It may seem 
a little fanciful that he should call the attention of a Greek 
statesman to our method of local administration in England, 
and should contrast our imperial borough and county magis- 
tracy with the official hierarchy which is paramount on the 
Continent of Europe, and which modern Radicalism desires 
to establish among ourselves; yet if Greece were destitute 
of the classes which in England manage their own local 
affairs, it was still seasonable to dwell upon the omnipotence 
of Law and the narrow action of the government as among 
the special advantages of the English system. And if, 
under the special circumstances of the country, which lacked 
any noble family around the head of which there could 
gather all the prestige of generations of past glory and all the 
loyalty begotten of faithful present service, Freeman ques- 
tioned the wisdom of importing a foreign king to reign over 
them, what English royalist could question the propriety of 
his doing so even though he might hardly add, ‘I can’t see the 
use of kings: that is, not of kings with courts and cabinets 
and civil lists and lords of the bed-chamber and maids of 
honour, and all such tomfoolery. A real dvaf dvdpav, if you 
can catch him, might be of great use’ (i. 280). 

Freeman’s hatred of Louis Napoleon and of the Austrian 
Empire was naturally intensified by much that happened at 
this period. The perpetual unrest which was engendered by 
the precariousness of the French Emperor’s position, and which 
he designated as a repeated ‘ quarter’s notice of a European 
revolution,’ specially galled him. ‘I long,’ he writes, ‘to see 
the Austrian imposture fall to pieces. My hatred to it is 
exactly measured by my love for the old German kingdom 
whose memory it profanes’ (i. 270). So ardent was his repub- 
licanism that he saw some imperial intrigue in every poli- 
tical movement and only folly in every decision of the Courts 
of Europe. ‘Modern sovereigns generally select an ass for 
their colleague and tell us it is to keep royal blood pure and 
ensure paternity on thrones’ (p. 282). His admiration for 
the Greek patriots was sadly damped by the spectacle of 
Kanares starting on a king-hunting ramble to Denmark. It 
seemed a most ignominious ending of the struggle only to 
get another foreign boy. Meanwhile his republican predilec- 
tions were strengthened by a visit to Geneva in April 1862, 
from whence he wrote to Finlay : 
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‘I have come to Switzerland to pick up materials of all sorts, 
and specially to see a live Bund with my own eyes. On Sunday I 
trust to see Ajpos face to face in the form of the Landesgemeinde 
of Uri, the true éx«Anoia, which I suppose is the old Gau-system 
of all Teutonic peoples, which has contrived to survive in these 
out-of-the-way corners’ (i. 287). 


In the same letter his anti-Gallic feeling breaks out 
amusingly : 


‘I am afraid from what I hear that the addition of a few French 
and Savoyard parishes to this city in 1815 was not an addition of 
strength. The French have brought some French impudence with 
them—not that they are really French a bit, but Burgundians, only 
France has such a wonderful knack of corrupting everything she 
gets hold of, after her own pattern—and the Savoyards, being Catho- 
lics, do not get on well with the followers of Calvin. Small as the 
canton is, would not Philopoimén in such a case have divided it ? 
It is an infinite pity that Bern did not keep her Savoyard conquests 
south as well as north of the lake ; then everything might have been 
straight, and one might have looked at Mont Blanc—lI wish it were 
Montebianco, or Weissberg, or Asprobouni, or Snowdon, or any- 
thing but a French name—without the creeping feeling that the tyrant 
has got one paw upon it’ (i. 288). 


It must be abundantly plain to the reader, from these 
various extracts, that it was with no ordinary affection for 
republican institutions that Freeman was inspired. His 
History of Federal Government was the fruit of long and 
deep study of the institutions of the foremost free peoples 
known to history, whose sturdy independence and quickened 
intelligence were most congenial to him. It was not in 
quest of picturesque landscape or social enjoyment or mere 
physical recreation that he visited North Germany or Swit- 
zerland, but to tread the shores from which our Teutonic 
forefathers set sail for their new home, and to witness the 
actual working of the Swiss communal institutions, The 
latter specially fired his imagination. 


‘To stand,’ he said, ‘ with the clear heaven above, and the snowy 
mountains on either side, and see the descendants of the men of 
Sempach and Morgarten discharge the immemorial rights of Teu- 
tonic freedmen, is a sight which may well make us doubt whether 
we are in the common world, or in some historical paradise of our 
own imagination.’ ‘In the first chapter of his book on Zhe Growth 
of the English Constitution, adds Dean Stephens, ‘he has drawn a 
glowing and vivid picture of the Landesgemeinde of Uri. He 
describes the celebration of the early Mass in the Church at Altdorf 
on the morning of Sunday, May 1 ; “the gathering in the market- 
place ; the procession to the place of meeting with the little army of 
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the Canton, whose weapons never can be used save to drive back an 
invader ; the uplifted banner of the bull’s head of Uri, which led 
their fathers to victory on the fields of Sempach and Morgarten ; the 
horns, whose blast struck terror into the heart of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy; the mounted magistrates and the chief magistrate, 
the Landammann, with his sword by his side ; the ranging of the 
assembly in the green meadow, with its background of pinewood 
and mountain ; the pause for silent prayer ; the quiet and orderly 
speeches by the people, ending with the re-election of their magi- 
strates”’’ (i. 296-7). 


Next to the Landesgemeinde of Uri nothing in Switzer- 
land attracted Freeman so much as the Abbey of Ein- 
siedeln, which he thought ‘ mighty few’ Englishmen besides 
himself had seen. In writing about it to Stubbs he makes 
no mention of the legend connected with its foundation, nor 
of the ravens in its scutcheon, nor even of Zwingli’s connexion 
with it, and the singular fact that the distinctive doctrines of 
the Swiss reformers were for some length of time preached 
within its walls. Some five-and-thirty years ago the present 
writer visited the spot and was deeply struck as he walked 
over the wide moorland in which the convent lies, at the 
sight of numerous small bands of pilgrims, many of them 
from far distant lands and in strange and picturesque cos- 
tumes, chanting their litanies as they traversed the numerous 
paths which all converge at the shrine of Meinrad’s famous 
Black Virgin. It was the eve of a great festival, and after 
sunset the sound of the vespers, sung, as Freeman mentions, 
by the brotherhood in a privy chapel behind the high altar, 
stole down the long, dark aisles with thrilling effect. Next 
morning a vast congregation at High Mass listened with rapt 
attention to a German sermon from a Carthusian monk, 
whose handsome and intellectual bronzed face, in marked 
contrast with his white habit, is vividly remembered to this 
hour. A few days afterwards the deep impression which the 
whole scene had produced was told to a well-known banker 
at Zurich, who replied: ‘You have seen the romantic side of 
Einsiedeln ; now listen to the prosaic. Within the abbey walls 
there is carried on a manufacture of coarse cloth. The fame 
of the shrine and the cheap price at which Masses are sold 
there causes an immense demand for them, and as the abbey 
staff cannot possibly say the half of them poor village priests 
are employed down to the southernmost point of Italy to work 
them off, and are paid at a yet lower rate with the coarse cloth 
made in the abbey.’ 

In one respect Freeman would have fully satisfied Dr. 
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Johnson’s requirements. The burly lexicographer liked a 
good hater, and Freeman’s range of antipathies was at once 
wide and unrestrainedly pronounced. Besides and beyond 
the entire class of dz/ettanti literary pretenders, the whole 
races of Turk, Jew, and negro shared, or rather each of them 
elicited in amplest measure, his cordial aversion, of which he had 
yet abundant store to shower upon the whole French people, 
As we have already seen, the Emperor Louis Napoleon was 
the object of exceptional and possibly well-deserved, detes- 
tation; nor did the inherent difficulties which beset the 
position of Francis Joseph soften his abhorrence of Austria 
and its rulers. In the course of his correspondence he gives 
the freest utterance to his likes and dislikes. The United 
States, he asserts, would be a charming country to live in, if 
only every Irishman would kill a negro and get himself 
hanged for doing it. The Turk is everywhere and under all 
circumstances declared to be incorrigible, and the Austrian 
is no better, save when he is under the surveillance of the 
Western Powers. Even the persecution of the Jews in Russia 
fails to excite in their behalf any of the indignation or 
sympathy which he is always ready to lavish on every branch 
of the Greek peoples. Every Power, he asserts roundly, has 
a right to bully its own Jews as it likes, and he upholds his 
partiality upon the plea—which is unquestionable in fact— 
that England has made herself responsible for the decent 
treatment of the Greeks by the Sultan, but not for that of 
the Jews by the Muscovite Emperor. Of course, the half 
jocular phrases of a sparkling letter-writer are not to be 
taken au pied de /a lettre, but there can be no question about 
the ‘manner of spirit’ which inspired them. 

In the wide category of Freeman’s aversions metaphysicians 
were expressly included, for reasons which he wittily explained 
in one of his letters to Dr. Hook as follows : 

‘Tallow that I don’t worship the metaphysical people. And why ? 
Because I suspect them of being humbugs. I know quite well that 
Phillips and Brodie and Rolleston and Henry Smith know a heap of 
facts which I don’t, andI respect them accordingly. I only ask that, as I 
know a heap of facts which they don’t, they should respect me back 
again. But I am not at all sure that Mansel and that lot know 
anything that I don’t. They seem to me simply to bamboozle one 
with hard words. If Dawkins tells me that the bones of the 
ichthyosaurus are only found in this or that stratum, the idea that it 
gives me is, through my ignorance of the subject, a very vague one ; 
but it gives me some idea ; the words clearly have a meaning : but 
when a man says that ‘marriage is love founded on right and 
developed into rightfulness,” or that “children are the objective 
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expression of their parents’ existence,” I am not clear that the words 
have any meaning at all. They seem to me to be pure gibberish, 
which would be just as much to the purpose if you read it backwards. 
I can understand that hydrogen and oxygen are something, though 
I don’t know what ; but Iam not clear that the objective and the 
absolute and the ill-conditioned are anything at all’ (i. 395-6). 


It was at a meeting of the Somersetshire Archzological 
Society in 1862 that Freeman discovered John Richard 
Green, and laid the foundation of a close and lifelong friend- 
ship. Green had been announced to read a paper on 
Dunstan. 


‘T had not the faintest notion,’ said Freeman, ‘who the Rev. 
J. R. Green might be ; but his discourse grew on the hearer. The 
knowledge, the thought, the power of putting things, were such as 
one rarely comes across. Who was this man, young and unknown, 
who was capable of such a work? I looked and thought, and it 
suddenly flashed across my mind, Why it is little Johnny Green, that 
was at Magdalen School. When he had done I went up and asked 
him, and he said he was. . . . The paper on Dunstan,’ continues 
Freeman—‘a noble defence of a noble and basely slandered man— 
I read over again not long ago. If I say that Green never surpassed 
it, I mean merely to show how early he reached the fulness of his 
powers. He gave us in Somerset another essay, equally excellent, 
on the relations between Earl Harold and Bishop Gisa, again bring- 
ing truth out of a mass of old-standing confusion and calumny’ 


(i. 302). 


From this moment Freeman made it his business ‘to blow 
Johnny Green’s trumpet,’ and their intimacy grew year by 
year. On several occasions the two historians visited France 
and Italy together, investigating the sites and studying the 
local peculiarities of famous cities. Freeman’s interest was 
mainly centered on Teutonic municipalities. ‘Green loved 
Italy with such passionate enthusiasm that, though he worked 
to the last at English studies, Freeman doubted whether after 
crossing the Alps he ever gave his heart and soul to them as 
unreservedly as he did in the days when he had talked about 
Dunstan at Wellington’ (p. 305). Never did ‘two of a 
trade’ agree more cordially ; and it says much for the genuine 
worth of the elder of the two that he bore with the somewhat 
trying caprices and eccentricities of the younger, and fully 
recognized his exceptional gifts. Freeman was the sounder 
scholar, Green the more marked genius. 


‘It was delightful to be with him,’ writes Freeman; ‘it was 
delightful to listen and learn from him. And none the less so 
because our tastes and objects were not exactly the same’ (p. 305). 
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‘I may truly say that it was from him that I first learned to look 
on a town as a whole, with a kind of personal history, instead of 
being simply the place where such and such a church or castle was 
to be found. From him I learned that, be it at Chester or be it 
at Rome, the city itself and its history are something greater than 
any particular object in the city’ (p. 303). 


The years 1862 and 1863 were marked by the formation 
of other lasting and important friendships. With his fellow 
historian, Professor Stubbs, Freeman had long been wont to 
correspond on questions of historic interest ; but in 1862 he 
became acquainted with Professor Dawkins and Dean Hook, 
and in the year following, the appearance of Mr. Bryce’s essay 
on the Holy Roman Empire served as the introduction to a 
very cordial literary intimacy. The sturdy independence, 
genial donhomte and outspoken frankness of ‘dear old 
Hook,’ as he commonly termed him, won Freeman’s admira- 
tion, which was enhanced by the Dean’s kindly reproofs of 
Freeman’s occasional roughness of manner and fierceness of 
speech. ‘He was almost the only one of my friends,’ said 
Freeman in a letter just after the Dean’s death, ‘who ever 
seriously reproved me for my faults, and I respected him 
accordingly.’ 

Life at Somerleaze during the decade which ends with 
1870 was spent in unwearied literary labour, which was yet 
not incompatible with a yearly trip to the Continent, with the 
conscientious performance of the manifold duties of an active 
county magistrate, and with an ample correspondence on a 
great variety of topics. Freeman was nourishing two alter- 
native desires—one for an historical professorship at Oxford, 
the other for a seat in Parliament—and both were long 
destined to disappointment. Meanwhile he kept in touch 
with all that was going forward at his old University, and 
was at times, Radical though he called himself, not a little 
impatient at the rapidity of the changes introduced there, 
and at the consequent encouragement of superficial acquire- 
ments rather than solid learning. He looked back with 
regret on the palmy days of the High Church movement, 
which had fostered learning and had appealed to young and 
ardent intellects as no other religious movement could have 
done. ‘One professed object of a university—the union of 
religion and learning—was probably never so fully realized as 
during its prevalence’ (i. 312). He was specially angered at 
the legislation which, under the title of University Reform, 
had taken what was intended for the poor and given it to the 
rich. A few specimens from his general correspondence at 
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this period will furnish some idea of its sparkle and play- 
fulness. 

‘Don’t utter such self-blasphemy,’ he writes to Professor 
Stubbs, ‘as to talk of your letters being twaddle. I trea- 
sure them up as St. Edmund’s barber did the bits of his 
beard. Won’t you sit down and make something good on 
the whole subject of xomzna, prenomina, and cognomina from 
Titus Tatius to Field Flowers Goe? So many people write 
nonsense about it.’ He advised Francis Turner Palgrave to 
publish every word which his father left behind him, as he /eft 
zt, ‘neither adding, omitting, nor altering, save plain slips of 
the pen or press, ... as the memorial of a great though 
eccentric mind, which no one else could touch without mar- 
ring. He tells Hook that he wishes he was dictator of the 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. ‘I think the punishments 
of the eleventh century and of the Levitical Law should be 
revived at Lincoln. An eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth whenever dean or canon mangles any old king or 
bishop’ (p. 325). Contrasting Anselm and Thomas a Becket, 
he says both were perfectly sincere. The latter had a theory 
of what a saint ought to do, and tried to do it ; while Anselm 
was a Saint naturally, without thinking about it. To Dean 
Hook’s remonstrances he replies in terms of unaffected grati- 
tude, although the reader may think that, as he does so, he 
repeats the fault which has brought rebuke upon him. ‘It is 
only,’ he writes, ‘when one gets out of questions of opinion 
into the region of sheer wickedness, the land tenanted by 
Buonapartes and Palmerstons, that I get fairly in a rage. 
You say Iam too impatient with fools. As you say it, I 
dare say Iam. But I don’t think I am impatient with them 
for being fools, which they can’t help, but for writing books 
when they are fools, which they can’ (p. 336). Of course, the 
distinction thus suggested was liable to the retort that author- 
ship under such conditions was but a symptom of unavoidable 
and therefore pardonable folly. 

Amid the engrossing labour of writing the Wzstory of the 
Norman Conquest, besides an average of three articles a 
fortnight for the Saturday Review, as well as the completion 
of several works and large preparation for others, Freeman 
found time to contest (unsuccessfully) Mid-Somerset in 1869, 
and to carry on a protracted discussion on the morality of 
field-sports, which he regarded with genuine, but not indis- 
criminate, abhorrence. We have no space for notice of his 
controversy on this topic with Mr. Anthony Trollope, nor for 
more than a glance at his general correspondence up to the 
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close of 1869. The chief interest of his letters at this period 
consists in his remarks upon the English and foreign cities 
which he visited ; and it is most instructive to mark how his 
well-furnished mind gathered instruction from all that passed 
before his eyes. One is almost bewildered with the abundance 
and variety of his historical allusions, and with the singular 
ease with which he brought his ample store of learning to 
bear upon the numerous topics which his letters embrace, 
All he knew was at the service of his friends ; and as editor 
of the series of ‘ Historic Towns’ he makes valuable sug- 
gestions to his colleagues, while he is ever ready with generous 
acknowledgment of painstaking, conscientious work. Some 
of his most charming letters were written to Miss Edith 
Thompson, a young lady of quite exceptional acquirements, 
and the daughter of an old and highly valued friend, to whom 
he wrote epistles of mingled playfulness and instruction, of 
which the following may serve as a specimen. 


‘ Edithula gnavissima et benignissima,— 

‘There is a title which beats Zddeva pulchra or dives, and 
which shows withal that, if I can’t make you a diminutive in English, 
I can make you avery pretty one in Latin. (Might you not in High- 
Dutch make something like G7ttchen, like Gretchen and Triidchen ?) 
But I am sure you deserve all the superlatives that I can make 
and more also, for the great trouble which you have been good 
enough to take for me about the inscription. ‘Thanks many, many. 
’Lis just the thing, and I can print it nearly as it stands. 

‘I had a great cruise in Domesday last night and yesterday, 
searching for one A‘lfgyth, who taught Godric’s daughter to embroider 
in gold. I caught her at last, and on the road I fell in with three 
people whom I will take as texts to hold forth to you. 

‘First, “Zddeva puella, homo S. Archiepiscopi.”' ‘This sounds as 
if she were a modest young person ; but I have not that reverence for 
either Titus Tatius at Lambeth or for the dvaé dvdpoév at Bishop- 
thorpe to recommend you to take her as your model. 

‘Second, “ Lddid guedam libera femina.” Neither do I recom- 
mend her, as savouring too much of Lydia Becker. 

‘Third, “ Zddid gue potuit tre quo voluit.”* This, rightly inter- 
preted, is exactly the right thing. For may we not hope that the 
‘velle’ will, when you have reached the old Borough Acemannes- 
ceaster (which in other words men Bath name), bring you on hither to 
finish the rest of the visit which was so sadly cut short in February ? 
Prythee do so ; it will be a sin against St. Andrew of Wells (who as 
elder brother and elder see claims precedence over Peter of Bath) to 


1 Eddeva, a maiden, vassal (literally, ‘man’] of S{tigand], Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

* Acommon phrase in Domesday to signify one who is not dependent 
on any feudal lord. 
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come so near and then tarry in the place, “ad fortas inferi,” to 
which the Tours doctor moved our bishoprick. Prythee come, and 
bring also your mother and the Nellikin, that she may say how near 
I come to having the real Bayeux Tapestry’ (i. 420-21). 


We have dwelt on Dean Stephens’s first volume at such 
length that we shall be compelled to pass rapidly over the 
remainder of his deeply interesting work. The issue of the 
Franco-German campaign of 1870 and the downfall of Louis 
Napoleon were hailed by Freeman as the just retribution 
of a detestable tyranny, and he specially rejoiced over the 
re-entrance of Alsace-Lorraine into the German Empire, as an 
effectual barrier against the baseless claim of France to a 
Rhenish frontier. His high position among English his- 
torians was now widely recognised, not only at home, but in 
other countries, by the bestowal of public honours. From 
1870 to 1875 he was occupied with the fifth and concluding 
volume of his Hzstory of the Norman Conquest, and with the 
writing and editing of a serics of Historical Primers. In 1874 
he put forth the little volume on Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment, which is perhaps the most lucid as well as the 
most conclusive proof that has ever been published of the 
continuity of the Church and of her incontestable title to her 
ancient endowments. The same period was marked by a 
great extension of his acquaintance and of his Continental 
travels, and his letters abound in allusions to the past history 
of the many towns he visited—-and his tours gradually included 
almost every place of historical interest in Germany and 
France, Italy and Greece—which show how wide was his learn- 
ing, and with what consummate ease he handled the vast stores 
of knowledge he had amassed. As we read we cannot repress 
our envy at the thought of the unique pleasure which foreign 
travel must have brought him. What would we not have given 
for such a guide, from whom no detail of architecture, no relic 
of remote antiquity, no battle-field or council-chamber could 
withhold its secrets ; who was equally at home in the classic 
ground of Athens or Sicily or Rome as in the Teutonic cities 
of Aachen and Le Mans, and whose wealth of historic science 
was specially manifest in spots less frequented by the 
ordinary traveller, from the shores of the Zuyder Zee to the 
Adriatic coast. It would have been worth many volumes to 
have spent a month with him in Sicily, or at Laon and Le 
Mans, at Ravenna and Verona. 

It is one of the difficulties which beset the handling of 
Freeman’s Life and Letters, that it touches on many subjects 
of contemporary interest which each require a separate article 
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for its adequate treatment. This is specially true of the 
earnestness with which Freeman threw himself into the 
Eastern question. His wide acquaintance with Greek history, 
his long correspondence with Finlay and Trikoupes, his 
burning sympathy with the Greek and Slav nationalities, all 
combined to make him an ardent antagonist of the Turk and 
his European upholders, and his convictions were greatly 
strengthened by a visit to Greece in 1877. Nearly a score of 
articles in English and American periodicals, some of them 
written when he was sorely pressed with such laborious tasks 
as his Historical Geography and his History of the Reign of 
William Rufus, testify to the energy with which he strove to 
influence public opinion on behalf of the Eastern Christians. 
Nor was his sympathy confined to words or even to exertions 
to raise funds for the oppressed Greeks, Bulgarians and 
Montenegrins. So strong was his determination to sever 
himself from all connexion, however indirect, with the sup- 
porters of Austrian or Turkish tyranny, that he dissolved his 
long-standing connexion with the Saturday Review, because 
he disagreed with its policy on the Eastern question, and thus 
forfeited a source of income that brought him 500/. a year. 

We have no space to dwell upon Freeman’s visit to the 
United States in 1882, nor his earliest voyage to Sicily. We 
are sorely tempted to linger over his first impressions of 
Rome, which strike us as being singularly just and original, 
and which are more fully detailed in one of his Historical 
Essays. As we turn over the leaves of his biography we are 
amazed at the ubiquity of his travel and the diver-ity of his 
correspondence, which gradually became cosmopolitan. Nor 
is the range of subjects treated of less than world-wide. The 
Ecclesiastical Courts and the position of the Church in America, 
Home Rule and Eastern Politics, Disestablishment and the 
latest innovation in the Roman ritual, archzology and archi- 
tecture, English and foreign, all come up in turn, and strike 
out sparks of brilliant learning and pungent criticism with a 
light passing touch, for which even the slightest domestic 
incident at times suffices: as when Mrs. P. recalls the da/uev 
of Socrates, because she forbids many things, but suggests 
nothing. 

On the promotion of Professor Stubbs, in 1884, to the see 
of Chester, Freeman was appointed to the vacant chair of 
Modern History at Oxford, but the position once so highly 
coveted had been reached too late to afford any vivid satisfac- 
tion, and he lamented that during his long absence from the 
University, the old college life which constituted its principal 
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charm had been almost destroyed. He had long felt that 
physical science was monopolising the ground which it ought 
only to have shared with other branches of study, and had 
strongly withstood a proposed grant of 10,000/. for a Physio- 
logical Laboratory. ‘It is quite certain,’ he said, in his speech 
against it, ‘that 10,000/. would never be voted for the help of 
the British school at Athens, still less for any purpose con- 
nected with the history of our own despised land, folk, and 
tongue. The sadness and vexation of spirit manifest in 
these words were not soothed by his failure to attract large 
audiences at Oxford. He of course enjoyed the personal 
and warm esteem of the foremost men—senior and junior 
alike—at the University ; but the benches of his lecture-room 
were but scantily filled, and he was very sensitive to the 
neglect and indifference which this implied. It is one of the 
hardest of problems to determine wherein the secret of popu- 
larity consists. Charm of manner, picturesqueness of style, even 
a sweet and winning voice, will suffice to attract, while ample 
stores of learning ‘enlivened with witty and humorous re- 
marks’ may fail. Yet we are fain to confess that, to our 
thinking, Freeman’s lectures at Oxford are among the least 
attractive of his works, and that they were not calculated 
either in matter or in manner to fill a university lecture-room. 
Real students of history will read them with profit, but the 
writer’s fame rests on broader and deeper foundations. 
Broken health and the weariness of spirit resulting from the 
making of many books rendered Freeman somewhat unduly 
sensitive in his later years to literary criticism. He complained 
of objection to his peculiar spelling of names, and to the 
diffuseness of his style, and with greater reason to the condi- 
tions attached to his professorship. The general election of 
1886 brought him the offer of a safe and inexpensive Liberal 
seat, but gout, cough, and shortness of breath were all increas- 
ing upon him, and he wisely declined the proferred honour. 
It had become necessary that he should spend his winters in 
the south, and during the three years between 1886 and 1890 
he made long sojourns in Sicily, to which we are indebted 
for his larger history of the island, as well as the shorter 
one in the Story of the Nations series. Notwithstanding his 
indifferent health and the burden of increasing years, he was 
planning further work, and his correspondence shows all his 
wonted vigour of thought and expression. ‘When I have 
done off a few more Romans, I will even arise as a heretoga 
refreshed with ale, and will smite them in all parts, hind and 
fore, hip and thigh, yea, with the jawbone of an ass, even of— 
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himself, for truly not a little of his jaw may be turned about 
to his own smiting’ (ii. 317). His wrath against the physical 
science party at Oxford blazes out in a letter to his daughter 
(May 10, 1885): 


‘These physical science botherers do roar in the midst of our 
Congregations, and set up their ologies for endless tokens. No one 
knows what they are after, because no one can understand their 
jargon ; the object, as far as it can be understood, seems to be to 
hinder any man from knowing more than one thing, and that thing 
must not be bigger than a bee’s knee—one ology or édAoyéd.oy, all by 
itself, as if, instead of history, you took up the history of Little 
Peddlington—instead of the Greek tongue, the Greek grave accent 
and the particle ypd’ (ii. 334). 


He remarks upon one of Cheyne’s sermons at Oxford, that 
it was as if he himself should read out by way of a lecture, 
not so many pages of the Vorman Conquest, but the footnotes 
and marginal analysis of somany pages. Some wag had said 
that by the rule of the higher criticism, the Song of Solomon 
must have been written for Antony and Cleopatra. Freeman 
told this to Cheyne asa joke, and the latter answered with the 
utmost gravity, ‘that he would not venture to say that, but 
that he was ready to weigh any arguments on behalf of such 
a view. What could one say after that ?’ (ii. 407). 

We have been constrained to pass over a score of passages 
that we would fain have quoted, but enough has been said, 
we trust, to give the reader such an outline of Dean Stephens’s 
biography as may send him with eager anticipation to his 
charming volumes. We have not, however, touched on the 
religious side of Freeman’s character ; and, with one more 
letter which bears on this, and which is valuable as the mature 
opinion of one so learned and so open-minded, we conclude. 


‘You ask, Am I still a believer? Certainly. That is, I believe 
the Christian religion to be from God, in a sense beyond that in 
which all things are from God. One cannot study history without 
seeing this. The fact that there was a Holy Roman Empire—that 
is, the fact that the Roman Empire could ever become holy in a 
Christian sense—is enough. . . . I compare it with Islam, which is 
in the like sort the Arabian religion, the religion of all countries that 
have come under Arabian influences, and of none other. But mark 
the difference. Islam succeeds by the most obvious causes: by 
appealing to all that was good and bad in the Arab of the seventh 
century. Christianity, on the other hand, went right in the teeth of 
all that was good and bad in the Roman of the fourth century. Yet 
it succeeded ; and I cannot account for its success by any ordinary 
cause. As I said in one of my published lectures, for Cesar 
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Augustus to be led to worship a crucified Jew was a greater miracle 
than the cleaving of rocks or the raising of the dead. 

‘ Besides the conversion of the Empire, the main point, you may 
throw in the preservation of the Jews as a separate people—one is 
inclined to say, as an instrument of Satan to buffet all other people 
—as no small bit of evidence by the side. 

‘, . . When you speak of belief and unbelief, it certainly seems 
to me that the chief cause of unbelief now lies in the unwillingness 
of people to admit that there is anything beyond their faculties. 
There are crowds of things beyond my faculties, and I don’t believe 
that the faculties of a natural science man are so overwhelmingly 
superior to mine that there are not also crowds of things beyond his 
faculties. Only they have not the honesty to confess this: and 
when they get to the end of their knowledge they cry out “ Force !” 
which sounds as if it meant something, but which really only means 
that they don’t know. But what strikes me now is, what good people 
so many unbelievers are in their lives and conversations. That is, 
they keep Christian morality after they have given up Christian 
faith. What I should like to know is whether their grandchildren 
will do the same ? 

‘I see the difficulties both of theism in general and of Chris- 
tianity in particular as much as they do, but then it seems to me 
that the difficulties the other way are at least equal’ (ii. 389, 390). 


ArT. VI—ABAILARD AS A THEOLOGICAL 
TEACHER, 


1. Abaelards 1121 zu Soissons verurthetlter Tractatus de Uni- 
tate et Trinitate Divina. Aufgefunden und erstmals 
herausgegeben von Dr. REMIGIUS STOLZLE. (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1891.) 

2. Die Sentenzen Abaelards und die Bearbeitungen seiner 
Theologia vor Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts. Von HEINRICH 
DENIFLE, O.P. (In the ‘ Archiv fiir Litteratur- und 
Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, Bd. i. Berlin, 1885.) 

3. Peter Abdlard, ein kritischer Theolog des swilften Jahr- 
hunderts. Von S.M. DEUTSCH. (Leipzig, 1883.) 


THE investigation of Abailard’s theology has been until 
lately impeded by two great obstacles, one of which is formed 
by the incompleteness of his theological works as preserved 
to us, and the uncertainty of the relation in which they stand 
one to another ; and the other by the fact that until the last 
attack made upon him at the end of his life—the attack 
which led up to his condemnation at the Council of Sens in 
VOL. XLI.—NO. LXXXI. K 
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1141 '—we are unfortunately almost entirely dependent upon 
his own account for a knowledge of the motives and the 
character of the opposition which he encountered. Our 
information has therefore been on the one hand defective 
and partly hypothetical ; on the other it has been unavoid- 
ably prejudiced. This latter fault it is now to some, though 
not to a great, extent possible to correct by the help of 


® materials which have been made accessible in late years. On 


the former head criticism and discovery have combined to 
set the theological writings of Abailard in a clear and settled 
sequence, and to fill up the most notable gap in them. Let 
us first enumerate the more important of his theological 
works as they were successively published. 
The editio princeps of Francois d’Amboise, printed in 
¥1616, included— besides Abailard’s autobiography, the Azs- 
torta Calamitatum, which must of necessity be considered in 


a.connexion with his professed theological writings—the Com- 


mentary on the Epistle to the Romans and the Jntroductio 
ad Theologiam. A century later Marténe and Durand 
printed the 7heologia Christiana in the fifth volume of their 
Thesaurus novus Anecdotorum (1717). In 1835 F. H. Rhein- 
wald published the Sextentze bearing the name of Abailard ; 
but he, unfortunately, obscured the special interest of this 
work, since, instead of Senxtentig, he gave it the title of 
Epitome Theologie Christiane. A year later Victor Cousin 
printed another work which made great noise in the author’s 
lifetime, but which had remained entirely unknown, the 
Sic et non. The edition was not complete, and we have 
recourse to another text, published at Marburg in 1851, 
whose editors, Henke and Lindenkohl, had the advantage of 
a second manuscript to work from. 

The discovery of these two works, the Sextentig and the 
Sic et non, made the most important additions to our know- 
ledge of Abailard’s theology until the last few years. But 
we may observe that none of the works previously known 
have been at all properly edited, nor has any regular 
examination of the manuscripts been attempted. Cousin 
has this excuse, that when he brought out a complete edition 
of the works he did so in his old age, with the express apology 
that he only undertook the task because his repeated efforts 
had failed to persuade anyone else to do it? But this does 


1 That this, and not 1140, is the date of the Council of Sens was 
proved by Professor Deutsch in his treatise entitled Die Synode zu Sens 
1141 und die Verurteilung Abdlards. Berlin, 1881. 


2 Fragments philosophiques, Moyen Age, p. 6 (5th edition, 1865). 
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not excuse his frequent tampering with the text. An editor 

has a perfect right to emend, but he has no right to emend 

without saying so. It is, however, rather surprising that 

Cousin should have written to Oxford to obtain a collation 

of a portion of Abailard’s Ethics and of his Jutroductio ad 

Theologiam from a manuscript belonging to Balliol College, 

and yet have remained so completely in ignorance of the 

contents of that manuscript as to assert that no copy of the 

Commentary on the Romans was in existence, when it is in 

fact in that very volume.' Cousin’s statement has been 

uniformly repeated ; and, in the last important treatise on 
the theology of Abailard Professor S. M. Deutsch says, ‘ Die 
einzige bekannte Handschrift . . . ist verschwunden.’? The 
repetition of the mistake is the more unaccountable since 

Bernard’s great catalogue of English manuscripts, published 

in 1697, is extremely well known to foreign scholars, and 

there we find a correct description of the manuscript in 
question : 

‘R. 5. Petri Abzlardi Theologiz lib. tres. 

Ethicze liber unus. 

Commentarius in Epistolam ad Romanos: Prima Collatio Philo- 
sophi cum Judzo; secunda Collatio Philosophi cum Chris- 
tiano,’? &c, 

Again, there is a divergent text of the Theologia Chris- 
tiana, found in a manuscript of Monte Cassino, to which 
attention was called so long ago as 1851 ;* but no collation 
of it has yet been made. Nor, if this excursion may be 
allowed to extend a moment longer, can we omit to add that 
the Historia Calamitatum itself calls urgently for a new 
edition. The number of manuscripts is no doubt large (a 
new one was bought a few years ago by the Bodleian 
Library); but the book is very short, and the labour of 
preparing a new edition would not be very arduous. There 
is one various reading, of the first importance for the history 
of medizval logic—whether William of Champeaux’s amended 
doctrine asserted that the universal was the same thing in all 
individuals zou essentialiter sed individualiter or indifferenter ® 


1 Attention was called to this fact by Mr. R. L. Poole, J//ustrations 
of the History of Medieval Thought (1884), p. 370, 2. 86. 

2 Peter Abidlard, ein kritischer Theolog des zwilften Jahrhunderts. 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 81. Father Denifle makes the same mistake: Archiv 
jiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, i. 600, . 1. 

’ Catalogi Librorum manuscriptorum Anglia et Hibernie. Oxford, 
1697, pt. ii. p. 11, No. 458. The manuscript is now numbered 296. 

4 By L. Tosti; see Deutsch, pp. 83 sg. 


5 See on the one hand Cousin, /.c. pp. 115 sgg. ; Charles de Rémusat, 
K2 
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—which might be finally settled by an extended collation of 
the manuscripts. Elsewhere Father Denifle has pointed out 
more than one error in the printed text." And there is a 
most curious puzzle connected with the edition of the letters 
published by Kichard Rawlinson in 1718.2 He gives the 
various readings of a manuscript which he borrowed from a 
friend at Gloucester, aco Claudiocestriensi, but of which now 
no trace can be found. Neither among the Rawlinson manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library nor in Rawlinson’s own 
correspondence do we find a hint of this friend at Gloucester. 
Moreover, the various readings given are exactly such as 
would arise if a classical scholar were turning the Latinity 
of the twelfth century into that of a purer age. Anyone who 
examines them will assert with confidence that the manuscript, 
if any such existed, was an artificial production written in 
quite modern times; but we are not at all sure that Raw- 
linson—ifit be lawful to say so ofa non-juring bishop— was not 
making fun of his readers when he talked of his friend at 
Gloucester and his precious manuscript. All the same, the 
matter deserves looking into, and never has been looked into. 

We now return to the theological works, and in particular 
to the two great works known as the Jntroductio ad Theo- 
logiam and the Theologia Christiana. From the titles it 
seemed obvious that the /xtroductio was the earlier, though 
Amboise himself admitted that his manuscript had simply 
the heading 7/eologia, as is the case also with the Balliol 
manuscript. Rémusat described the contents of the two 
books in considerable detail, and it never occurred to him to 
question that the first published Jxtroductio was the first 
written. Then, however, appeared the critical German in the 
person of H. Goldhorn, who wrote an exceedingly acute 
paper on the subject in the Zedtschrift fiir die histcrische 
Theologie, Band xxxvi. 161-229, in 1866, and proved on 
internal grounds that the 7/eologia Christiana was the early 
work, and the /ntroductio the late one. 
w¥  Onthis arose the further question, What was the theo- 
logical treatise which provoked Abailard’s summons before 
the Council of Soissons in 1121? He says himself it was a 
A Tractatus de Unitate et Trinitate Divina*® and no such work 
being known to be in existence it was natural to identify it 
Abélard, i. 20; Deutsch, p. 103; and on the other Hauréau, A7sfozre 
ae la Philosophie scolastigue, i. 337 sgg.; C. von Prantl, Geschichte der 
Logik im Abendlande, ii. 129 sg. 

1 Die Universitaten des Mittelalters, i. 765, 2. 31. 


2 Petri Abelardi et Heloisse Epistole. London, 1718. 
3 Historia Calamitatum (te. Ep. i.), cap. ix. (Opera, i. 18). 
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with one of Abailard’s preserved writings. Rémusat and 
Cousin ' had no doubt it was the /xtreductio, and Hefele held 
the same opinion. Goldhorn, on the other side, very ex- 
cusably followed up his victory by deciding that it was the 
Theologia Christiana : after his demonstration of the dates it 
was perfectly clear that the book could not be the Jutroductio. 
Dr. Deutsch, however, was not convinced. The Theologia 
Christiana, he urged, was not identical with the condemned 
tractate: it was a later but unfinished redaction of it. His 
critical sagacity was not at fault; but seldom has a critic 
the good fortune to have his hypothesis so rapidly and so 
completely established. Dr. Deutsch’s book was published 
in 1883, and in 1890 Professor Stélzle unearthed in the 
university library at Erlangen the very book whose existence 
Dr. Deutsch had divined, the treatise on the Holy Trinity, 
which was condemned by the Council of Soissons. 

Dr. Stdlzle has published the work, with a scholarly 
introduction, under the title of Adaelards 1121 zu Soissons 
verurtheilter Tractatus de Unitate et Trinitate Divina (Frei- 
burg, 1891). Almost the only thing in the book to which we 
are disposed to take exception is the title which he has given 
it. It is quite true that Abailard in his Wzstoria Calamitatum 
speaks of having written ‘quemdam theologie tractatum de 
Unitate et Trinitate Divina,’ but it does not follow that this 
was the title of the treatise. Let us translate the sentence in 
which the phrase occurs : 

‘It befell me that I first endeavoured to expound the very founda- 
tion of our faith by means of the analogies (sémd/itudines) of human 
reason, and so I composed a certain treatise of theology on the 
Unity and Trinity of the Godhead for my scholars, who asked for 
human and philosophical reasons, and demanded rather that which 
could be understood than mere assertions (guam gue dici possent).’ 





It seems evident that Abailard is not quoting the title 
but merely naming the subject of his work ; and this impres- 
sion is confirmed when we find that he elsewhere speaks of 
the same work as ‘de fide sancte Trinitatis,? or briefly 
as ‘de Trinitate.’* St. Bernard, in order to emphasise the 
heterodoxy of the book, calls it Abailard’s ‘librum de sua 


1 Cousin says so emphatically in Adz/ardi Opera, ii. 1 sg. In his 
earlier introduction to the Ouvrages inédits ad’ Abélard, p. cxcvi, he had 
said that the work condemned at Soissons had disappeared. Dr. Stélzle 
cites the latter passage, but not the former, which is definitive, and was 
written after Goldhorn had discussed the question in a Latin disserta- 
tion, and with a knowledge of this. 

* Ep. ad Episcopum Parisiensem (Opera, ii. 151). 

8 Historia Calamitatum, cap. ix. p. 19. 
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Trinitate?!—« On Abailard’s own Trinity,’ not that which 
a Catholic could recognize. The title ‘De Trinitate’ has 
therefore an equal claim to be the correct one, and this 
is in fact that which is borne by the manuscript from 
which Dr. Stélzle publishes it. It is true that he says the 
title is ‘Capitula librorum de Trinitate, but in so saying 
he only reveals his unfamiliarity with the ways of mediaeval 
scribes. The idea of a title-page, we well know, is a modern 
one ; and the idea also of a set title to be prefixed to a book 
is not one which was common in the middle ages. The set 
title was placed, if anywhere, at the end, in what is called the 
colophon, often forming part of the Zap/iczt. At the beginning 
all that was usually given was the title of the first book or 
chapter, or, as in the present case, of the table of contents. 
The heading Capitula librorum de Trinitate is the medieval 
equivalent to our modern style of ‘Contents of the Books 
concerning the Trinity,’ and the title is Lzbri de Trinttate. 
There is no title at the end, for the sufficient reason that the 
text breaks off defectively. 

But we have not proved that our treatise is actually the 
work which was condemned at the Council of Soissons. All 
we have found is that the title agrees. Dr. Stdlzle thinks 
that the two references which Abailard gives in his Hzstoria 
Calamitatum of the proceedings at the Council point in the 
same direction. The first passage cited, however, is indecisive, 
since it may be verified alike in our tract (lib. ii. 2, § 5) and 
in the Zheologia Christiana (lib. iii. p. 476).2 The second 
passage is of greater value. Abailard says he was charged with 
having asserted solum Deum Patrem omnipotentem esse. This 
indeed was not his statement ; what he said was that it was 
the property of the Father to be almighty, and the word 


solum was used in a different part of the construction: Ex 


eo quod Pater est, hoc solum exigit ut sit potens vel etiam 
omnipotens. Still we cannot doubt that this is the passage 
which was called in question. Now it is found only in our 
tract (lib. ii. 4, p.62). All the surrounding passages reappear 
textually in the 7heologia Christiana (pp. 490-93) ; but three 
separate nassages which dwell on /ofentia as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Father are entirely omitted. 
This may perhaps be taken to clinch the matter. The reason 
for the omission may be left for the present on one side. 


1 Bernardi, Z/. cxci. 
* The citations both of the Zheologia Christiana and of the Jutro- 


ductio ad Theologiam refer to the pages of the second volume of the 
Opera, edited by Cousin. 
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Other evidence that might be quoted is not very help- 
ful. Otto of Freising says that Abailard was convicted of 
Sabellianism,' and Dr. Stélzle points to certain passages in 
our tract (lib. iii. I, pp. 74 sg.) which might be interpreted in 
that sense, and which do not reappear in the 7heologia 
Christiana. Otto also quotes a definite sentence as an asser- 
tion of Abailard’s, but this cannot be textually verified in any 
of his writings, though we are inclined to think that a few 
words in our treatise (p. 79) not noticed by the editor served 
as the original of his quotation. Dr. Stdlzle has sought to 
bring evidence of a different kind to bear upon the question, 
from the relations which subsisted between Abailard and his 
old master, Roscelin. To this evidence, which is of extreme 
weight, we will return shortly. For the present it is sufficient 
to have raised a strong presumption that the newly discovered 
tract is the Zractatus de Trinitate of which we have been in 
search, 

We now pass to the question of its origin. We musty, 
remember that it was some time after 1112, when he was in 
middle life, that Abailard entered upon the study of theology ; 
then followed his time of renown at Paris, his fall, and his 
retirement to the monastery of St. Denys. His restless 
criticism made him an unwelcome inmate of the house, and 
he withdrew into the lonely country of Champagne, near 
Provins.?, Here there gathered round him a crowd of students, 
and he became once more the commanding, inspiring master. 
It was now, in the midst of this spontaneous school, that 
Abailard resolved to take upon himself the office of a 
definitely theological teacher. ‘I did not, however, he says, 
‘abandon altogether that training in the secular arts to which 
I was formerly devoted ; but I made of them, as it were, a 
hook whereby I might draw those who were caught by the 
bait of philosophy to the pursuit of the true philosophy, even 
as Eusebius tells us was Origen wont, the chiefest of Christian 
_ philosophers.’ * We desire to lay stress upon the seriousness 
with which Abailard addressed himself to the study of theo- 
logy. He entered upon it immediately after he had taken 
leave of his mother, before she quitted the world and found 
retreat in a nunnery ; and now he began the regular teaching 
of it at a time when he had fled from the violence of his 
fellow-monks, and was dwelling in a place which gave full 
opportunity for his solitary thought. Abailard was a vain 
man, and an arrogant disputant ; he does himself injustice in 


1 Gesta Friderici, i. 49 (47). 2 Cf. Poole, of. cét., p. 156, 7. 20. 
3 Historia Calamitatum, cap. viii. 
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his autobiography by the way in which he magnifies his suc- 
cesses, and often imputes to himself ambition and self-glory 
where one has reason to suspect more disinterested and more 
sincere motives for his action. In the present instance he 
mars the effect of his narrative by expatiating on the ‘grace 
which the Lord had given him in Holy Scripture, and on the 
increasing number of his scholars. Still we cannot mistake 
the underlying seriousness of the purpose by which he was 
now animated: it was to lead his scholars through the philo- 
sophy of reason to the higher philosophy of faith. And in 
these circumstances he produced the little treatise On the 
Trinity, with which we are now specially concerned. 

But it was not only for his pupils that he wrote it. The 
origin may have been didactic ; but as the work grew its pur- 
ose became polemical. It has often been remarked that in 
his Historia Calamitatum Abailard makes no mention of 
ARoscelin having ever been his teacher ; but Otto of Freising 
says this distinctly,' and every recent discovery has confirmed 
Otto’s statement. First, Cousin unearthed Abailard’s Dialectica, 
in which he makes mention of magistri nostrt Ros. an ab- 
breviated form which it is difficult to fill up by any other 
name. Secondly, some forty years ago, Schmeller found a 
letter by a certain ‘R.,’ addressed to one Peter. That the 
writer was Roscelin is proved by internal evidence; and 
Peter, who, from the personal allusions made, can only be 
Peter Abailard, is expressly described as his pupil.? This 
letter must occupy a prominent place in any discussion of 
the treatise before us. Setting aside a few dim adumbra- 
tions, Roscelin is famous as the first teacher of Nominalism 
in the Middle Ages. He pressed his logic into the realm 
of theology, and produced the notable dilemma which con- 
victed him of Tritheism, and brought upon him the reply 
of St. Anselm‘ and the censure of an ecclesiastical Council 
held, like that which condemned Abailard, at Soissons in 
1092. Now, after more than a quarter of a century had 
elapsed, Abailard (he tells us) had written a letter to the 
church of St. Martin of Tours, and foully assailed him, a 
canon of that church. Roscelin enlarges at great length 
upon the contents of that letter, and makes it clear that it 
bore a close resemblance to our tract. Is it more than a 

1 Gesta Frideric?, i. 49 (47). 

2 Ouvrages inédits d’Abélard, p. 471. 

5 The letter is reprinted by Cousin, Aée/ardi Ofera, ii. 792-803. 


Liber de Fide Trinitatis et de Incarnatione Verbi contra blasphemias 
Ruzelini. 
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resemblance? Dr. Stélzle is disposed to think that we have 
before us the letter itself; but we cannot agree with him. 
Roscelin speaks of a letter, and what we have is not a letter, 
but a methodical treatise. The letter was directed to the 
church of St. Martin at Tours ; the treatise bears no address 
or dedication. The letter called the church of St. Martin a 
‘ditch’ (fovea) ;' our treatise contains no allusion to the 
church at all. Finally Roscelin says, ‘The beginning of 
your letter refers to my uncleanness, and to the contumely 
of the church of St. Martin.’ This will not suit our treatise ; 
for the only passage which makes mention of spurcitia, 
though very likely aimed at Roscelin, is applied to persons 
in the plural, and does not occur at the beginning, but far 
on in the second book (p. 27). 

On the other hand there is a very close correspondence 
between Roscelin’s account of the letter and our treatise ; 
and Abailard says expressly that he wrote his tract On the 
Trinity principally against the tritheistic heresy of ‘that 
ancient enemy of the Christian faith,’ whom he will not con- 
descend to name.? The most natural explanation of the 
matter appears to be that Abailard first wrote a draught of 
his treatise, which he sent to Tours as a definite attack upon 
Roscelin and all his works, and afterwards wrought it up into 
a systematic form, and so produced the treatise which we pos- 
sess. Yet in the process he left enough of the personal element 
not only to let us see its origin, but to raise a further question 
about it. We have in our treatise personal addresses in the 
second person ; for instance, ‘Answer me, thou crafty dialec- 
tician, thou turn-coat sophist, who triest to persuade me by the 
authority of the Peripatetics,’ &c. (p. 48) ; and some of these 
addresses leave on one’s mind a distinct impression that the 
writer is in fact replying to Roscelin’s letter. There are indeed 
two passages which might seem opposed to this hypothesis, 
since Roscelin brought them into ridicule by means of so 
offensive a personal application, that one would have thought 
Abailard could hardly have repeated ’them (pp. 54, 81); but 
one of the two passages, and that the more vital of the two, 
actually reappears in the Zheologia Christiana (pp. 504 sq.), 
so that it is clear that, however sensitive Abailard may 
have been to these painful allusions, he refused to allow his 


1 The word fovea occurs in the 7heologia Christiana, p. 472, in a 
sentence which is not in the De 7rinitate, but which possibly contains a 
reminiscence of the original letter: ‘ Nec... in foveam Arii corruentes 
tres asseramus Deos, sicut et tres personas.’ 

2 Ep. ad Episcopum Parisiensem (Opera, ii. 150 sg.). 
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personal feelings to interfere with the completeness of his 
exposition. If the theory here suggested is accepted, we have 
reached another stage in eliciting the course of events which 
led up to the Council of Soissons. First, Abailard wrote his 
letter to Tours inveighing against Roscelin, a letter which is 
now lost. Then Roscelin replied, and this reply drew from 
his opponent the set treatise, which while substantially the 
same with his former letter, differs from it in form, and also 
takes account of certain parts of Roscelin’s rejoinder. 
4¥ Coming now to the contents of the treatise De Trinitate 
itself, we must first say a few words on the position taken up 
in it by Abailard as to the relation between human know- 
ledge and revelation, between reason and faith. He speaks 
in book ii. of the impossibility of comprehending or explain- 
ing the Godhead (pp. 26 sgg.); he cites Plato and St. 
Augustine on his side, and repeats the famous saying of 
St. Gregory the Great, ‘ There is no merit in a faith whereof 
human reason furnishes the proof, Fides non habet meritum, 
cut humana ratio prebet experimentum. He supports it by 
the words of St. Ambrose, ‘ We are commanded to believe ; 
Awe are forbidden to discuss.’ ‘ Nevertheless,’ adds Abailard, 
‘since we cannot by the authority of saints or philosophers 
refute the urgency of the arguments’ which are wont to be 
used by the logicians, to whom in the context he has re- 
peatedly addressed his reproofs, ‘ unless, by human reasons we 
oppose them who rely on human reasons, we have resolved 
to answer fools according to their folly, and to destroy their 
attacks by the same arts with which they attack us.’ And 
on this ground alone Abailard declares that he will venture 
to expound the diversity of the Persons in one, individual, 
single Divine substance, and the Incarnation of the Word, 
and the procession of the Spirit. But, he says, 


- ‘I do not promise to teach the truth, which neither I nor any 
man can know ; I shall only set forth something probable (ver7simi/e) 
and nigh to human reason, at the same time not contrary to Holy 
Scripture, against those who boast themselves to attack the faith by 
human reasons, and find many easily to agree with them, since almost 
all men be sensual, and very few spiritual. It is enough for us to 
undermine in whatever way we can the strength of the chief enemies 
of the holy faith, especially since we can in no other way succeed, 

7 except we satisfy them by human reasons.’ 


Nothing can be more evident than that Abailard adopts in 
this treatise the strictly orthodox, traditional view of the 
relation of reason and faith. Revelation is to be believed, 
not discussed ; discussion is only permissible to refute the 
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arguments of adversaries; we may use their own weapons 
against themselves. The whole passage is repeated substan- 
tially without change in the 7heologia Christiana ; all that 
Abailard has done is to add some fresh illustrations and 
arguments, which bring out still more clearly the firmness of 
his reliance upon authority. In one of these additions (p. 
462) he says, ‘ Where reason is hidden, let authority satisfy us, 
and let that well-known and principal rule touching the 
strength of authority be upheld ...: Quod ab omnibus, what 
is approved by all, or by most, or by the learned, is not to be 
contradicted.’ 

There is a perceptible difference between Abailard’s view 
in these earlier treatises and that maintained in the Jxtro- 
ductio ad Theologiam. ‘There is indeed one passage which 
Hermann Reuter! and others have cited from the latter in 
a directly opposite sense to those which we have adduced 
from the De Trinitate and the Theologia Christiana ; but Dr. 
Deutsch has made it clear (p. 120) that this interpretation 
rests first upon a corruption in the text, and secondly upon 
a mistake in punctuation.? Still there is a plain difference 
of tone in Abailard’s discussion of the matter which it seems 
to us can be most naturally explained on psychological 


1 Geschichte der religivsen Aufklarung im Mittelalter, i. 227. 

* Dr. Deutsch’s restoration of the text is brilliantly substantiated by 
the Balliol College MS. ccexcvi. f. 29 a. The passage in Cousin’s edition, 
ii. 78, runs as follow : ‘ Novimus quippe ipsum beatum Gregorium szepius 
in scriptis suis eos qui de resurrectione dubitant, congruis rerum exem- 
plis vel similitudinibus ratiocinando ipsam astruere, pro qua tamen 
superius dixit, fidem non habere meritum cui humana ratio przbet ex- 
perimentum. Nunquam [Numquid, Deutsch; and so Ball. MS., but a 
later hand has altered it into Nam quid] hi quos rationibus suis in fide 
resurrectionis xdificare volebat, has eius rationes, secundum ipsius sen- 
tentiam, refellere poterant, secundum quam scilicet astruere dicitur, 
nequaquam de fide humanis rationibus disserendum esse, qui nec 
hoc astruere dictis, ipse proprie ex- | 


hibuit factis. Qui nec etiam dixit, | Dr. DEUTSCH’S READING. 


non esse ratiocinandum de fide, nec | 
humana ratione ipsam apud Deum | 
habere meritum, ad quam non tam | 
testi- | 
monium, quam humane rationis | 


divinz auctoritatis inducit 


ratiocinandum de fide, sed humana 
ratione ipsam apud Deum zon 
habere meritum, ad quam non tam 
divinze auctoritatis  inducit testi- 
monium, quam humanz rationis 


cogit argumentum. Nec quia Deus | cogit argumentum, nec quia Deus 
id dixerat creditur, sed quia hoc sic esse convincitur, recipitur.’ The text 
of the Balliol MS. in the puzzling sentence is, ‘ nec humana ratione ipsam 
discuti vel investigari debere, set non ipsam apud Deum habere meritum,’ 
&c. It will be seen that Dr. Deutsch elicited precisely the required sense ; 
only he did not venture to assume the omission by homceoteleuton of an 
entire clause. We may add that a little earlier (p. 78, l. 3), the Balliol MS. 
reads ‘ videantur’ for ‘ videatur,’ making the word refer not to ‘ auctoritas’ 
but to the things vouched by authority. 
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grounds. Abailard was first and foremost a critic ; the love 
of opposition was his normal stimulus to production ; and 
the fact that the object of his attack held one view, led him 
inevitably to emphasise the contrary. We find him the 
hostile critic of both his masters in dialectics, Roscelin and 
William of Champeaux. When he became a monk of Saint 
Denys he was not long in discovering the accredited legend 
of that house to be unhistorical. And so in his theological 
writings, when in the earlier treatises he was addressing him- 
self to the rationalism of Roscelin, he took pains to exalt 
the dignity of authority ; but when many years later he found 
himself confronted by the rising forces of mysticism, as repre- 
sented by St. Bernard and his school, Abailard took up the 
ts challenge and fought the battle of reason. 
ww On the other hand, we are disposed to think that the 
difference between the earlier and the later works is more a 
difference of tone than of substance. In the one he attacks 
those who make reason the standard of faith, in the other he 
attacks those who rely exclusively upon authority. Conse- 
quently, in the former he insists with greater emphasis upon 
the importance to be attached to authority than he does in 
the latter. Only in one point does his later treatment appear 
to differ seriously from his earlier; and that is where he 
depreciates the virtue of belief before understanding.’ The 
change of opinion connects itself here also naturally with the 
change in his opponents: he had now to deal with theologians 
— accepted in the fullest sense the dictum of St. Anselm, 
Credo ut intelligam. 

From all this it results that the motive of the three theo- 
logical works of Abailard with which we have been concerned 
is predominantly a controversial one. Now it has been re- 
marked that in the intermediate Zheologia Christiana he 
addresses himself to two classes of opponents, the dialec- 
ticians and a certain school of theologians ; and Dr. Deutsch 
has made out a fair case for believing the particular theologian 
whom he combats to be the famous Gilbert de la Porrée, after- 
wards Bishop of Poitiers. Gilbert was a man who enjoyed 
the unique prestige of having written a treatise De sex Prin- 
cipits, which throughout the middle ages was considered an 
indispensable supplement to the Cafegories of Aristotle. He 
compromised his fame by writing a commentary on the 
books Ox the Trinity attributed to Boethius ; and for this, so 
late as 1148, he was brought by St. Bernard before a Council 
at Rheims, presided over by Pope Eugenius III. To this 


1 See especially Deutsch, pp. 179 sgg. 
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ian day it is disputed whether he was condemned or acquitted ; 
and and at the time it was openly said that the prosecution was 
ia dictated by personal jealousy.! _In any case Gilbert was a 
the strong Realist in philosophy, and if he transgressed the bounds 
ated of orthodoxy he did so on the opposite border to Abailard. 
alas By 1148, we are told by John of Salisbury,” he had spent 
wail some sixty years in study, so that there is no chronological 
rp difficulty in our accepting him as the theologian whom Abai- 
a lard assailed. But the curious thing is that all the passages 
ose i in the Theologia Christiana which are addressed to the un- 
ail named theologians are absent from the treatise De 7rinitate, 
and not only these, but also all the passages, so far as we have 
‘ae ' observed, which are directed against the phz/osophz. Abailard 
makes a very clear distinction between the philosophers and 
the | the dialecticians, and in his earliest work he limits his attack 
i. i to the latter.’ We take it that the philosophers of whom he 
whine ' speaks in the 7/eologia Christiana are the same with the un- 


ys named theologians, because all the arguments which he 
addresses to them are essentially of a theological rather than 


aan of a technically philosophical character. In the long section 
4 in which Abailard prefixed to the second book of the Theologia 
oan Christiana he says ‘that in the present work my aim is prin- 
P io cipally directed against the disciples of the philosophers who 
The assail me with philosophical arguments, arguments which are 
a in fact their only props’ (p. 406). It is not, however, neces- 
Suen sary to lay very much stress upon these references to the 
ion philosophers, though all the four passages which we have 
ao noticed in the 7eologia Christiana are not to be found in the 
ian. De Trinitate. The really significant references are those 
etal made to the theologians. ‘In our time,’ says Abailard in the 
ile Theologia Christiana (p. 491), ‘certain persons who are ac- 
st counted among true Catholics, and who also by their assiduous 
alec- ' See Poole, pp. 183 sgg. Saas 
tsch 2 Historia pontificalis, viii., in Monumenta Germanie historica, xx. 
nen 522. The authorship of this fragment was made clear by Wilhelm von 
gian Giesebrecht in the Sitzungsberichte of the Munich Academy ( philoso- 
fter- phisch-philologische und historische Classe), iii. 125 sg. 1873. 
oyed * Thus in the 7heologia Christiana, i. 5, p. 374, he says ‘ Hoc opere 
an . adversus eos przcipue agimus qui fidem nostram philosophicis 
er nituntur oppugnare documentis’ ; and the whole context, pp. 370-81, is 
d an absent from the De 7rinitate. It would, however, be a mistake to infer 
He too much from this single passage, since in the De Trinitate there is a 
the lacuna with a note ‘ Deest’ in the margin, and Dr. Stélzle shows (Introd. 
p. xxxiv), that this treatise must have originally contained portions 
a of the Zheologia Christiana, pp. 372 and 376. Other passages may be 
uncil found in the 7heologia Christiana, ii. p. 404, ‘Si nos impetunt philo- 
this sophi...etsi nos impetunt heretici’; p. 405, ‘ adversus tam hzreticorum 


quam philosophorum obiectiones’ ; and, p. 406, cited in the text. 
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study of the Divine Books have attained the master’s chair, 
have dared to break forth into such madness that they declare 
the properties themselves of the Persons to be different 
things from God Himself or from the Persons themselves,’ 
This and other passages agree closely with the doctrine of 
Gilbert de la Porrée, and their absence from the De Trinitate 
is not only a further evidence of its earlier date—and inci- 
dentally also of the date of Gilbert’s commentary on Boethius 
—but also marks an interesting point of difference between 
the two treatises. 

From what we have said it will be clear that the De 
Trinitate, like the Theologia Christiana, is by no means a set 
methodical treatise on doctrine. A large part of it is occu- 
pied by invective against the pure dialecticians and by a 
defence of the author’s mode of dealing with the subject, and 
there are copious digressions on the value of the ancient 
philosophers for the illustration of religious truth. We doubt 
if there is any earlier work that can be regarded in any de- 
gree as its model. It is far removed from the tracts on the 
Trinity ascribed to Boethius, and there are few points of 
contact between it and the treatise De Fide Trinitatis which 
St. Anselm wrote likewise in reply to Roscelin. It has, 
perhaps, a greater claim to originality than almost any other 
theological work of the middle ages. But if it be asked, 
What does our treatise contribute to our knowledge of 
Abailard’s doctrine? we are compelled to answer, practi- 
cally nothing. In the 7heologia Christiana we have long pos- 
sessed the same work line by line, only expanded and amplified 
and improved by many fresh illustrations and comparisons ; 
for it was Abailard’s contention, as we have seen, that 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity could only be expounded 
by means of illustrations and comparisons. Dr. Stdlzle has 
given us an edition in which the parallels of the earlier and 
the later work are indicated throughout ; and he has also 
marked all variations by a difference of type, and, we are 
bound to say, has done this with remarkable care and accu- 
racy, so that the task of the student who wishes to compare 
the two books is a light one. There are, however, some 
passages in the De 7rinttate which reappear in a different 
connexion in the 7heologia Christiana ; and these Dr. Stdlzle 
has not always succeeded in identifying. He dwells in his 
Introduction (p. xxvii) on the emphasis with which Abailard 
maintains, clearly as against Roscelin’s ‘ tritheism,’ the single- 
ness of the Divine nature; but this emphasis is not less 
apparent in the Zheologia Christiana. In some cases, it is 
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true, Abailard has modified crucial passages of the earlier 
work, but not, we think, by way of correction, but rather of 
removing objections. Thus, near the beginning of the tract 
(lib. i. 2, p. 3), he says, ‘That God is three Persons, namely, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is much as if we 
should say that the Divine substance is mighty, wise, and 
good ; yea, that itself is Might, itself Wisdom, itself Good- 
ness.’ In the Zheologia Christzana this is said more guardedly : 


‘To confess three Persons, namely, the Father, the Son, and thew 
Holy Ghost, in the Godhead is much as if we should make mention 
of the Might of God which begets, the Wisdom of God which is 
begotten, and the Goodness of God which proceeds ; so that by the 
mention of these three the perfection of the chief Good should be 
declared, since it is the same God who is shown to be both mighty 
in the highest degree, that is almighty, and wise in the highest de- 
gree, and good in the highest degree ’ (lib. i. 2, p. 360). x 


The same change may be noticed in book ii. ch. v. (p. 63), 
where the 7heologia Christiana (p. 493) seeks, by means of a 
qualifying attribution, to show that the abstract terms used with 
reference to Persons in the Godhead really designate concrete 
Persons. We have before called attention to the passage 
wherein Abailard lays emphasis on the three distinguishing 
characters of Might, Wisdom, and Goodness, as evidence of 
our treatise being the book condemned at Soissons. There 
are, in fact, not one but several passages (pp. 61-63, 66, 68) 
which are designedly omitted in the revised book; and it 
can scarcely be doubted that Abailard felt that his abstrac- 
tions were fairly liable to misconstruction, and for this reason 
left them out when he corrected and enlarged his treatise. 
At the same time it is manifest that any one who desired to 
convict him of Sabellianism—as Otto of Freising tells us was 
done at the Council of Soissons—by means of the earlier 
text, would have little difficulty in making out his case from 
the later; and yet the same doctrine became accepted in 
theological manuals, and may even in substance claim the 
authority of St. Thomas Aquinas.' If error was suspected 
in it, it was partly because it was expressed in a new form, 
partly because it was understood as an absolute statement of 
truth, whereas Abailard professed to be able to do no more 
than attempt, by means of illustrations and analogies, to 
render the highest Mystery in some degree intelligible. 
There are some passages in the De Trinitate which have 
1 St. Thomas explains the appropriation of Jotentia, sapientia, and 


bonitas to the several Persons ‘secundum rationem similitudinis,’ Summa 
theologica, i. qu. xxxix. art. vill. concl. 3. 
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been abridged, recast, or largely rewritten in the Theologia 
Christiana. These, we notice, are passages in which the 
treatment is essentially scholastic,' and it may be inferred 
that Abailard intentionally retrenched the dialectical element 
when he came to write the 7heologia Christiana, In his first 
work, directed as it was against Roscelin, who approached 
theology from the side of dialectics, this element was neces- 
sary ; in the later one, especially since by that time Abailard 
had delivered himself of his logical system in his great Dza- 
lectica, the necessity no longer existed. The scholastic pas- 
sages in the De 7rinitate do not, however, so far as we can 
see, involve any conflict with the 7heologia Christiana. The 
same reason—the fact that Abailard was controverting the 
position of Roscelin—accounts for a passage in the De 
Trinitate (lib. ii. 1, p. 31) which differs from the correspond- 
ing place in the Zheologia Christiana (pp. 465 sg.) in the 
emphasis with which it dwells on the singleness of the Divine 
nature ; but there is no discrepancy between the substance of 
the two texts, and in the sequel the doctrine of singleness is 
equally enforced in both. 

In one or two places the De Trinztate appears to avoid 
statements which we know gave offence in the later forms of 
Abailard’s Zheologia. One of these is the illustration of the 
wax and the impression of a seal upon it, expressing by 
analogy the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father and 
the Son. Now this is developed at length in the 7heologia 
Christiana (pp. 525 sg.) in a passage which is absent from 
the De Trinitate (lib. iii. 1, p. 92; cf. 2. 3). It is also stated 
more generally in an earlier passage (pp. 484 sg.), which is 
likewise not found in the De Trinitate. Another change 
cannot be definitely asserted on account of the fragmentary 
condition of our tract. Inthe Zheologia Christiana (lib. i. 
5, p. 379) Abailard identifies the third Person of the Holy 
Trinity with the axzma mundi of Plato. In the De Trinitate, 
on the other hand (lib. i. 5; p. 9), he seeks to show that the 
anima mundi of the ancient philosophers is to be understood 
of the Holy Spirit, but he is careful to avoid an express 
identification. The philosophers had but an imperfect fore- 
shadowing of the truth as afterwards revealed. Still it is 
possible that the concluding portion of our treatise, which is 
no longer preserved, contained a more precise statement, 
since we know from the table of contents (p. 2) that it dealt 
again with the subject. 

1 See especially De Trinitate, ii. 4, ‘de eodem et diverso,’ and lib. iii. 
1, pp. 73-8. 
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To resume, as has been already implied, the newly 
discovered treatise is rather of interest for Abailard’s bio- 
graphy than for the history of his opinions. We state this, 
at least, provisionally, and leave it to further examination to 
elicit points of difference and traces of development. 


We turn now to a subject which, though separate, is not 
remote from that with which we have been occupied. This 
is Abailard’s influence on the method of theological study in 
the middle ages, and the work which forms the basis of ovr 
inquiry is the book of Sentences bearing his name, which, as 
we have mentioned, was published by Rheinwald under the 
unauthorized and misleading title of Epztome Theologie Chris- 
tian. Its proper title issimply Sexéentig, and its importance 
lies in the fact that it represents in perhaps the earliest form 
the type of those books of Sentences, of which the most 
famous specimen, the Four Books of Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard, continued the standard text-book of theology through- 
out the middle ages. In examining the character of the 
Sentences attributed to Abailard,.and their relation to other 
similar works, we have little to do but to follow the guidance 
of the learned Dominican Father Heinrich Denifle, who 
published a dissertation on the subject in the Archiv fir 
Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters in 1885 
(i. 402-69, 584-624). It has been usually held that Abailard’s 
Sentences were not his own work, but the notes taken by a 
pupil from his lectures. It is certain that St. Bernard cites it 
as by Abailard himself,! while on the other hand Abailard 
says that ‘no one will find a book entitled a book of Sentences 
written by me.’? The question has been complicated by the 
mention by Walter of St. Victor of a work called Sententie 
Divinitatis, which, he states, ‘is said to be by Peter Abailard 
or excerpted from his writings.’* It was natural to identify 
the Sententie Divinitatis, known only from Walter’s quota- 
tions with the Sextentie preserved to us; but since Father 
Denifle has discovered two manuscripts of the former and 
shown that they have nothing in common with the latter, this 
hypothesis falls to the ground.‘ Father Denifle, moreover, 
has placed the whole matter on a new footing by the dis- 
covery that these Sentences of Abailard do not stand alone. 
He has found three other collections drawn up on the same 
model, and one of them he attributes to no less a person than 
Roland Bandinelli, afterwards Pope Alexander III. 


1 Ep. clxxxviii. 2 Apologia seu Confessio Fidei (Opera, ii. 722). 
3 Cited by Denifle, p. 408. 4 Denifle, pp. 414-17. 
VOL. XLI.-—NO, LXXXI. L 
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What are these books of Sentences, and what is the meaning 
of this word Sententie? The common theory is that Abailard 
announced his lectures as ‘de sententiis,’ or concerning 
theological doctrines, and that a pupil took notes of these 
lectures and headed them Senéentig. Unfortunately there is 
not a scrap of evidence for this application of the word. It 
has a definite technical meaning in the usage of the middle 
ages ; and this meaning is ‘ Theses’ or ‘ Questions’ extracted 
from some authority or authorities, and thus gradually 
‘ Theses’ or ‘ Questions,’ whether entirely so extracted or not.! 
The work entitled Zhe Sentences of Peter Abailard indicates 
simply a selection of statements forming a compendium of 
his theological course, upon which the other books of Sententie 
discovered by Father Denifle are likewise based. When we 
have got rid of the idea that the Sentences of Abailard stand 
by themselves, there is no further excuse for believing that 
they are lecture notes ; and the style in which they are written 
is fatal to the supposition. They, even as the other collec- 
tions, are derived from some extensive work by Abailard, and 
thus we find that one of the alternatives suggested by Walter 
of St. Victor is strictly correct, although he thought it true of 
a different work not by Abailard ; the book is ‘ ex libris cius 
excerptus.’ It was not, however, necessary that a book of 
Sentences should precisely follow its original. It might discuss 
and criticize, and even on points sharply oppose it. This is, 
in fact, the case with the Sentences attributed to Roland. 
Abailard is to him a great authority, but an authority from 
whom, on occasion, it is lawful to dissent. ‘The importance 
of the four collections is that they all display the same method 
of treatment and are all founded upon a theological treatise 
by Abailard. What this treatise was can hardly be con- 
sidered doubtful. It was not, as Rheinwald thought, the 

Theologia Christiana, but a work entitled simply Zheologza ; 
and this 7eologia is beyond question the book which has by 
an unfortunate mistake been named in modern times the 
Introductio ad Theologiam. It was, as we have said, long 
believed to be Abailard’s first great treatise on theology, a 
treatise antecedent to the 7/eologia Christiana ; hence it was 
given the name of /xtroductio. It is now certain that it is the 
later work, and in fact the work which led to Abailard’s 
condemnation by the Council of Sens in 1141. An indirect 
result of the comparison of these different books of Sentences 
with their model is to show that the /wtroductio, as it is now 
preserved to us, is a fragment which does not contain quite 


1 Denifle, pp. 586-88. 
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the whole of the first of tine sien sete of which the onteihelin 
work consisted. 

We have next to ask at what date these collections of 
Sentences were compiled—during Abailard’s lifetime or later. 
The first fact that strikes the eye is that Roland in his 
Sentences speaks of Abailard as ‘ Magister Petrus’ simply. 
Had he written after the publication of Peter Lombard’s 
Books of Sentences, it would have been necessary to distinguish 
him by a surname. Now Peter Lombard is believed to have 
written his work between 1145 and 1150. But it is possible 
to go further back. Roland, the future Pope, was nothing if 
not orthodox, and had he written after the condemnation of 
Abailard in 1141, one cannot easily believe he would have 
taken Abailard’s book as his exemplar ; at any rate one would 
expect him to mention the condemnation when he has occa- 
sion to controvert Abailard’s views. He may not, indeed, 
have heard of the condemnation for some time; but even if 
we allow a year, the book cannot well be later than 1142. 
Nor can it be much earlier, since it makes use of the Decretum 
of Gratian,' which, in all probability, was composed between 
1139 and 1142.2 The Sextences of Roland may therefore be 
taken to belong to the last two years of Abailard’s life. A 
second book of Sextences described by Father Denifle seems to 
make use of Roland but shows no trace of the influence of Peter 
Lombard : this is the work of Omnibene, which may be placed 
not long after 1140. Nor can the other two collections of 
Sentences—one the work expressly called the Sentences of 
Abatlard—be much earlier. 

The importance of Father Denifle’s demonstration is to 
fix within narrower limits the date of the work on which these 
four collections of Sentences are founded, the Theologia or 
Introductio ad Theologiam. Goldhorn proved many years ago 
that its earliest portions were later than 1133. The book, it 
is clear on other grounds, was written in sections and at in- 
tervals. Now we arrive at the conclusion that it need not 
have been completed until 1139 or 1140. If the reasoning be 
correct, it will follow that the work made such an immediate 
impression upon the theological world that almost at once, on 
the one hand, four distinct summaries were compiled from it, 
and on the other, the jealous orthodoxy of William of St. 
Thierry was set on flame and led to the writer’s accusation 
and condemnation by the Council of Sens in 1141. 

Another valuable result of Father Denifle’s investigationsw/ 
is to settle the question—answered by Dr. Deutsch (p. 427) in 


1 Denifle, p. 457, &c. ® Tbid. p. 604. 
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the negative— whether Abailard can be said to have founded a 
theological school in the same way as he is well known to 
have founded one in philosophy. Here we have four distinct 
books of Senzences, one of which is a simple summary of 
his 7eologia, and a second (perhaps a third) almost certainly 
traceable to Bologna; and all four, however much they may 
differ on particular points from their model, none the less 
owe to it their plan and method entirely. It is exactly 
as William of St. Thierry, the first mover in the attack on 
Abailard in 1140, said: ‘ Libri eius transeunt maria, tran- 
\e siliunt Alpes.’! Nor is it only in these four treatises that 
the influence of Abailard’s theology is to be found. John of 
Cornwall expressly says that Peter Lombard derived certain 
views from him,’ and the statement is proved from the text 
of his famous Sezzences. But, as we have said, it is not so 
much the adoption of specific opinions from Abailard that is 
here of chief importance, as the adoption of a particular 
method of treatment. This method consists in setting side by 
side authorities from the Bible or the Church tradition, which 
seem to be at variance, and to strengthen them with further 
evidence on each side. Such a plan is not at all found in the 
earlier books of Sentences of William of Champeaux or 
Anselm of Laon. It is Abailard’s discovery, and it is his 
contribution to the theological system of the middle ages. 
The object of placing contradictions before the student was 
not, we think, to unsettle his beliefs. The design was to 
sharpen his thinking faculties, to train his powers of distinction, 
to teach him how the same truth may veil itself under 
apparently opposite statements. In this, as in his philosophy, 
Abailard was the exemplar of the medizval method. The 
injunction to ‘prove all things’ was understood in a way 
which involved a hard exercise for the mind, but at the same 
time a training in acuteness, in the faculty for seizing—and it 
may be for inventing—distinctions, and for putting a question 
in a form which should be totally free from ambiguity, in 
which the schoolmen of the middle ages have never been 
surpassed. To see truth under differences was their declared 
object. We have it stated by the Englishman Robert of 
Melun, who taught at Paris immediately after Abailard 
quitted it in 1137, his strenuous opponent in logic,’ who lived, 
we may add, to be an English bishop, and whose tomb may 


1 See the letter printed among St. Bernard’s correspondence, £/. 
CCCXxxvi. 
* Eulogium ad Alexandrum III, in Migne, Patr. Lat, cxcix. 1052. 
3 John of Salisbury, AZefalogicus, ii. 10. 
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still be seen in an aisle of. Hereford Cathedral.' His aim, he 
says, was to show that those things which ‘ differencia videntur, 
in unitate quadam convenire.’ ? 

Abailard had given a first specimen of the method in his 
Sic et non, when the differences were stated, but not the 
solution ; only general directions how to solve them, in the 
prologue. And this plan was often adopted with at least 
unsatisfactory results. We find it repeatedly in the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard, and in consequence he became the object, 
in company with Abailard, Gilbert de la Porrée, and Peter of 
Poitiers, of the vehement polemic of Walter of St. Victor in 
the last quarter of the twelfth century. Walter describes the 
Lombard’s method of stating opinions, and concludes, ‘ Nova 
prorsus doctrina, qua nullus remanet catholicus, uti quedam 
heresis, que suscipit omnes hereses.’* It is highly significant 
of the certainty with which the scholastic method, in other 
words Abailard’s method, of dealing with theology, acquired 
an established position, that the Lombard’s Sentences published 
about 1150 should have been attacked and in part even 
condemned ‘ as heretical during the following generation, and 
should yet have become the universally accepted handbook 
of theological study for three centuries after. 

Not only was Abailard’s method decisive for theology 
there is also reason for conjecturing that it gave the sug- 
gestion which led to the first attempt to systematize the. 
varied elements of the Canon Law. We speak commonly * 
the Decretum of Gratian, but its actual title is Concordantic 
discordantium Canonum. It is a statement of apparently con- 
flicting canons and authorities, with their reconciliation. The 
parallel is complete; and if, about 1140, it was possible for 
Roland and Omnibene to make their books of theological 
Sentences on Abailard’s model at Bologna, there is no insuper- 
able objection to the supposition that it was applied to Canon 
Law at about the same date. We are told expressly by the 
canonist Huguccio that Gratian’s book was composed at the 
time that Roland was teaching theology at Bologna ;> and 
we cannot miss the significance of the fact that both Roland 
and Omnibene won distinction themselves as writers on the 
Canon Law. More than this, Father Denifle has made out 


1 F. T. Havergal, Monumental Inscriptions in the Cathedral Church 
of Hereford (1881), p. 3. 

? Quoted from his manuscript Se#fentie by Father Denifle, p. 618. 
2. 3, where ‘quodam’ is evidently a misprint. 

% Manuscript quoted by Father Denifle, p. 406. 

* At the Lateran Council of 1177. 

® Cited by Father Denifle, p. 451, 7. 2 
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that Gandulph, a ail iia n intel on the Canon Law, also 
wrote a book of Sen¢ences after the manner of Peter Lombard, 
from which the latter was believed, probably erroneously, to 
have borrowed. Gandulph stands as a further evidence of 
the connexion between theological and canonistic study at 
Bologna, but otherwise he does not help our exposition: there 
is nothing to show that he had any knowledge of Abailard, 
The question of the origin of Gratian’s Decretum still calls for 
a thorough examination. For the present it is tempting to 
accept Father Denifle’s suggestion that it too had its stimulus 
and guide in the Abailardian theological tradition. 

V , Even if we limit the influence of Abailard to the study of 
theology, his historical position is far more important than 
that which he would occupy if he were looked upon merely 
as a daring neologian, who was condemned and left no trace 
behind him. The remarkable thing is that it was not his 

g\special doctrines or opinions which survived, but the method 

‘ by which he expounded them. 

One remark may be added in conclusion. We have laid 
great emphasis on Abailard’s method, but at the same time 
we have accepted Father Denifle’s contention that none of 
the books of Sentences are Abailard’s own work. What 
reason, then, have we for asserting that they represent his 

method : >? The appearance side by side of four different works 
arranged on the same plan furnishes of course a presumption 
that the plan was invented by Abailard ; but it is not proved. 
The clue, we think, is given by the Szc e¢ non. Here, as we have 
said, we have the contradictions presented without their recon- 
ciliation. There is reason for believing that the Sic et non was 
composed almost at the beginning of Abailard’s career as a 
teacher of theology.' The inference we would suggest is that 
in the course of that career of teaching he explained to his 
pupils the manner in which the solution of each difficulty 
should be set forth; and thus, when his 7/eologia was com- 
pleted, it was not hard for them to apply the principles 
already laid down in his lectures to the direct summarising 
of that work, or to the production of independent compen- 
diums on similar lines. 


1 See Cousin, Fragments philosophiques, Moyen Age, pp. 208 sg. ; 
Poole, p. 146, 7. 10. 
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rd, ArT. VII.—PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE 

or ‘NEW REFORMATION,’ 

at s The Collected Works of the Right Hon. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
ere gvols. 1. Method and Results. 2. Darwiniana. 3. Science 
rd. and Education. 4.Sctenceand Hebrew Tradition. 5. Science 
for and Christian Tradition. 6. Hume. 7. Man’s Place in 
to Nature. 8. Biological and Geological Discourses. 9. Evolu- 
lus tion and Ethics. (London, 1894.) 

the TuIs selection of essays and addresses presents in a popular 


el and convenient form a general outline of the intellectual 
— movement of the last half-century. The author had earned 
— his right to be the interpreter of that movement! by manifold 


gifts, of the greatness of which the proof will be found in 
these pages. His architectural and engineering bent of mind, 
: his varied sympathetic interest in all manner of men and 
aid things, his wide literary culture, his accuracy of professional 
me knowledge, are everywhere manifest, and the charm of his 
> of writings rarely fails. Only the partizan spirit, traceable to 
hat ‘causes in Nature, mars them, often obscuring both vision and 
his judgment, corrupting humour with a Fescennine license of 
rks scoffing, and confounding candour with irreverence. These 
— things, however, the equable temperament can pass over and 
red. the equitable judgment excuse; there remains an unfailing 
= treasury of great thoughts exquisitely clothed and richly 
esa adorned. 
— But to us the chief value of the collection is that it con- 
a centrates effectively many rays of light, and presents us with 
hat some definite picture of a general theory of things which has 
his fascinated the imagination and enthralled the reason of our 
ulty age. That theory of things was believed by this its most 
_— capable interpreter to be fundamentally opposed to, and 
ples destined to destroy, the faith in which we, as Christians, 
a live. It has provoked as bitter hostility as it has inspired 
— enthusiasm. To quote our author, many of the best minds of 
these days have watched its progress ‘with such fear and 
99 3 powerless anger as a savage feels when, during an eclipse, 


* 1 To this movement the name (i. 17) of the New Reformation has 
been given. Of the Old Reformation (v. 10) Huxley had a poor opinion. 
It started from the right basis, doubt, or private judgment, but did not 
go far enough, was thoroughly unscientific, retained many crude super- 
stitions in the form of dogma, and established that bibliolatry which is 
the most truculent enemy of truth. To reduce religion to its simplest 
elements is the work of the New Movement. 
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the great shadow creeps over the face of the sun’ (i. 160). 
Nevertheless, when the days were darkest there were hearts 
that did not fail. ‘As I live, saith the Lord, I will clothe 
me with them all’ has been the truer and the stronger 
inspiration ; the Church, as of old, has been busy sifting the 
true from the false, that she may gather the true into her 
barns ; and, if the eclecticism has often been uncritical and 
the imagination unrestrained, these things also time can 
cure. 

We, for our part, believe that the tendency and drive of 
things is forward to a reasoned faith, and are only more 
convinced by the often reading of these lucid papers that the 
methods of natural science lead to the open light at last. 
‘ All the problems of human life’ can scarcely be adequately 
discussed in the space of a single article, even if we were 
adequate to the discussion. We will endeavour, however, to 
indicate the main lines of Professor Huxley’s position, and of 
those that we believe to be proper or open to the Christian 
Church. The possibilities of adjustment to a unity are not 
great—such as they are it is only so they can emerge. 

A Lay Sermon, St. Martin’s Hall, January 1866 (i. 18), 
on the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge, con- 
tains a rough outline of the new philosophy. Analyses are 
often unjust, but they are inevitable, and we believe that 
the following propositions fairly represent the scheme: 


‘Our growing immunity from such typical calamities 
as the Plague and Fire of London is entirely due to the 
growth of knowledge, and the growth of knowledge is due to 
the search for natural causes for every event in Nature. 
Instead of flying at once to the visitation of God or the 
malice of man, as in 1664, or to the agency of good or evil 
spirits, as in earlier ages, we have found salvation in tracing 
every event to its natural antecedents. 

‘The same process has supplied us with positive fruits, in 
the tangible shape of inventions and discoveries, which have 
thoroughly reconstructed civilized life on its material side. 

‘It is not advancement in morals or improvement in 
religious faith that has been the operative factor. The dif- 
ference has been in knowledge alone. The material pro- 
gress is, however, the least important of the changes brought 
about. 

‘An intellectual revolution has been accomplished through 
the effect on the imagination of the unveiling of Nature by 
constant search. We have come to the knowledge of the 
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practical eternity ' of matter and force ; all our conceptions of 
time and space have been infinitely extended ; and we have 
learned that man is no centre of a limited world, but a 
“ practically ” non-existent unit in an endless series of modifi- 
cations of life, which series itself is relatively insignificant to 
the universe of things. Knowledge itself has grown little by 
little, through infinite ages, by the use of faculties which have 
themselves gradually developed. Every science in its present 
form has sprung from simple beginnings, and religion itself is 
no exception. Nothing has been taught, nothing revealed. 
Religious systems have been hasty generalizations to solve 
the open secret in the presence of which man has always 
stood, but the solution of which transcends his faculties. 
The knowledge that this secret is insoluble is the last and 
greatest gift of science to man; an anodyne is provided for 
all spiritual restlessness, and we turn aside from hopes and 
fears, alike ungrounded, to the duties of practical life, where 
experience can verify belief. 

‘The moral revolution is as great. Doubt is consecrated 
as the root of all inquiry, blind faith becomes the unpardon- 
able sin; while the details of ethics, and with them politics, 
are settled with reference to their ascertainable origin and 
sphere in Nature. 

‘We must remember, however, in judging this Agnosticism 
that it is complete, and not one-sided. If, for example, it 
seems at first sight to entangle all human life in Materialism, 
the chain is broken by our absolute ignorance of what 
matter is. If it seems to bind us in Fatalism, we are saved 
by the same ignorance of the meaning of cause ; while, if we 
cannot affirm the existence of God, we are equally unable to 
affirm His non-existence. We know not—that is the end of 
the matter ; and we have no reasonable grounds for framing 
a faith, negative or positive.’ 
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It will readily be seen from the above analysis that Chris- 
tianity comes into apparent or real collision with this system 
at many points. As to the search for natural causes, we 
admit that the name of God has been taken in vain as the 
refuge of idleness or superstition. The doctrine of the Church 
is well laid down in the Lesson for St. Luke’s Day. The 
drugs in the earth, the skill of the physician, are natural 
causes which the sick man must use; they are, however, of 

1 Practical Infinity and Practical Eternity are terms used throughout 


for series in space or time beyond the power of man to sum. Infinite 
really stands for Indefinite. 
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God’s giving, to be used and sought in faith towards God, 
from Whom alone the blessing in them flows. God acts 
through ‘natural causes, and the ultimate causality is His 
alone. Without going further at present into this question, 
there is nothing in faith towards God which is inconsistent 
with the improvement of natural knowledge ; on the contrary, 
true faith stimulates it. 

We call attention again to the practically infinitesimal 
effect on the miseries, calamities, disasters of human life, 
achieved or achievable, by the progress of science. The city 
of health, if attainable that way, lies at the end of a journey 
practically infinite, and when attained is destined to destruc- 
tion by the forces of nature (ix. 85). 

We reflect, further, that the experience of material pro- 
gress confirms our faith that the root of happiness, and even 
well-being, is not to be found in this soil. Modern civiliza- 
tion, with all its appliances, groans still in travail, and the 
imperfections of natural knowledge seem to have less to do 
with the deep disease that afflicts it than moral failings and 
spiritual defects. 

Again, the advance in knowledge itself has been largely 
due to moral causes. Progress seems no universal law of 
human nature ; and it is at least significant that the spirit of 
active inquiry ' is connected in history with the religion that 
requires in all its forms a personal faith. 

The growing sense of the vastness of Nature, brought 
home to the popular mind by the story of the rocks, for 
example, or the supposed evolution little by little of life, has 
been the main factor in modern unbelief. It has struck the 
imagination rather than convinced the reason. We do not 
regret it. The sense of the infinite is an element in the 
Christian religion that had been put upon one side by the 
rationalizing spirit, defining, circumscribing, reducing ; what- 
ever restores it is so far good. The rocks and their infinity, the 
physical life in its infinity, do not, however, exhaust Nature ; 
and when science begins to deal with the Intellectual, the 
Moral, and the Spiritual life, the balance will be again 
restored, 

In another direction the story of the rocks comes into 

1 The active inquiry of Hellenism was not serious. The practical 
consequences of speculation for life were not realized. Christian and 
modern philosophy are never free from the consciousness of this. Pro- 
fessor Huxley is more prophet than philosopher. He can sympathize 
with the spirit, though he abhors the conclusions, of scholasticism (v. 62), 


and his moral earnestness severs him from the Pagan Renaissance. He 
is neither a Montaigne nor a Hume. 
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conflict with the story. of the Cross. The general conception 
of God, the universe, and man presented in the two we are 
confident may be harmonized. But the story of the Cross is 
the story of Incarnate God. It comes, therefore, into history, 
and has evidences, and is written inthe Scriptures. Conflicts, 
not on general ideas, but on matter of fact, may thus arise 
—do appear to have arisen; truth seems to confront truth, 
thrusting upon us the alternative of choice. This conflict is the 
subject-matter of two volumes of this series (iv. and v.). We 
believe that a solution here also will be found ; for on the one 
hand we see the question depending on the @ priori proba- 
bilities with which it is approached, on the other a great 
difference in the relative importance, the attainable evidence, 
and the knowledge of particulars of the various points where 
collision occurs. 

The insignificance of man is taught by Christianity, but 
this insignificance is either towards God or in our physical 
relations to the universe. By virtue of his moral and spiritual 
qualities man is greater than Nature, and we find that no 
natural theory of knowledge can be constructed unless man 
from the centre construct it, and no progress of Nature scien- 
tifically imagined which does not bring man face to face with 
Nature at last, in intelligent conflict with the Cosmic Process 
(ix. 12, 83); nor can any theory account for this fact without 
recourse to a cause outside Nature. 

The Agnosticism of Christianity is profound. Faith is the 
beginning ; and without faith the rational faculties of man 
cannot achieve the knowledge of Nature, much less of God ; 
through faith the door is opened to a continually growing 
clearness of vision, to which no bounds are set but the practical 
bounds of human life. This faith justifies itself in experience, 
and is entirely analogous to the scientific faith which, starting 
with postulates, verifies them by their results in producing 
order. 

The Agnosticism of the New Philosophy appears to take 
refuge from the logical results of the postulates it requires by 
flying back to their original hypothetic character—a subter- 
fuge rather than a refuge. Christianity, on the other hand, 
owns other postulates, through the harmony of which with 
the first an explanation is possible, and which, like them, are 
verified in experience. The Agnosticism of Christianity con- 
ceives a unity, the details of which are for the most part 
unknown, and in which, for the want of a better knowledge, 
difficulties for the intellect may arise. The Agnosticism of 
the New Philosophy presents us with sections, the extensions 
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of which, and even their connexions, are inexplicable, and 
promises in compensation an exhaustive knowledge of details 
in the sections explorable. 

The spiritual anodyne of Christianity is fulfilment by rest! 
in God ; the spiritual anodyne of Agnosticism is the extinction 
of desire. 

It is needless to say that the greatness of the philosophic 
problem here propounded, with the call it makes on know- 
ledge, precludes the idea of faith being conditional on its 
solution. The practical preaching of the Gospel is through 
the presentation of the Cross in the power of the Holy Ghost ; 
without this, rational demonstration is worthless ; with this, 
the rational demonstration is superfluous—and the falling away 
of large masses from belief must be traced to its proper cause 
in the decay of spirituality, in the growth of worldliness and 
carnality. The personal faith that has not found its true 
foundation is the only one likely to be swept away or under- 
mined by the waters of the rationalistic deluge. 

We will now consider some of the points raised in detail. 
In the essay on Descartes (i. 167) we find the three principles 
of Agnosticism drawn out. Of these principles the whole 
scheme of things propounded is the applied result (i. Pre- 
face)—by them it stands or falls. The first is she principle of 
doubt. Descartes was educated by the Jesuits, and educated 
so well that at two-and-twenty he had discovered the greater 
part of his knowledge to be without solid and real value. He 
determined, therefore, thenceforth to doubt everything that 
he could not verify in himself or in the world about him, The 
doubt, however, was not covered with the sickly hue of 
scepticism ; it was like the ¢hatige Skepsis of Goethe ; doubt 
as the driving energy of active inquiry, a determination to 
dig through the sand and gravel till he cametothe rock beneath. 
Its golden rule was to give unqualified assent to clear, distinct, 
and undoubted truth alone (i. 169). 

Further light is thrown on this principle by considering 
its opposites. Blind faith is a disease of a principle rather 
than a principle itself ; we desire éyydrepov tt, and can find in 
authority and instinct, perhaps, the two enemies we seek. 
Authority is of several kinds. There is the authority of the 
‘golden ruler, ecclesiastical or civil ; the authority of know- 


1 If rest be unimpeded energy of life, Christianity supplies it, 
Agnosticism destroys it in the better nature of man. One gives faith 
towards God, the other apathy towards the indefinite. The Godward 
movement of the soul is with the one real, with the other a detected 
vanity. 
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ledge, the keenest-scented hound leading the pack; the 
authority of central certainties, constraining assent to derived 
particulars. We can trace the continued existence and 
necessity of all these forms of authority in the Agnostic 
system. In politics, the suppression of error, the inculcation 
of truth, is a necessary function of government. The theoretic 
justification of persecution lies in this fact, and the limit to it 
is set, not by any rights of the individual, but by the percep- 
tion of the consequent evils, e.g. either stagnation by repres- 
sion of variety, or dissolution of the body politic through the 
centrifugal reaction (i.274, 275). The authority of the expert is, 
in natural science, practically supreme, as will appear from any 
examination of the qualifications required, and the whole 
system of Agnosticism rests on a single certainty, the logical 
consequences of which are pursued with the relentless rigour 
of the schoolmen. The prominence then given to doubt, 
which is the real equivalent of Luther’s faith, is the promi- 
nence due to a long misuse of authority. Authority exists, in 
fact, on condition of carrying its character with it, justifying 
itself as it lives from day to day. In the ruler it must be 
conditioned by the evidences of love and service, in the 
teacher by the evidences of truth. Verification in detail of 
all particulars is an ideal which trust in the person, or con- 
fidence in the central verity, may dispense with altogether or 
for atime. We can wait for light resting on authority with- 
out violating the legitimate claims of doubt. 

Doubt is opposed also to rest in zustznct. Rest in instinct 
is a necessity of human nature, but it may degenerate into 
sloth ; and, instincts being many, some may be followed and 
others neglected or corrupted. Instincts verify themselves 
by their practical results ; their coherence can be appreciated 
by reason. Whether we call them categories, or innate ideas, or 
propensities ; whether they are developed in the single human 
life, or planted in each human being, or have grown up in a 
long series of evolution from the beginning of time, and have 
been gradually incorporated in the potentiality of the human 
germ-plasm, makes no difference. We have to reckon with 
them, and the proof of their validity is in the ordered ex- 
perience that they bring. The doubt that refuses to accept 
them ends in a pure Pyrrhonic aphasia, or speechlessness. 
The Socratic inquiry has a justification, as a corrective and 
purgative only—we cannot live by it. 

The autobiographical reminiscences in this series show 
that Professor Huxley’s attitude was determined, like that of 
Descartes, by the circumstances of. his time. The authority 
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of the Inquisition, the rod of a fanatical bibliolatry ; the terror 
of Dominic, the terror of Aquinas, the temper that drove 
Priestley into exile, the storm that broke when Lyell’s Geology 
gave the first shock to the traditional evangelicalism—these 
are the memories which have given his life its partizan 
character and his philosophy its one-sided statement. But 
the Christian Church, however deeply she has been infected 
by, does not consist in, these. 

The man that makes doubt his first principle, and yet is 
determined to find truth, must have clear conceptions of the 
methods to be followed. Method is the constant burden of 
Professor Huxley’s sermons. It is specially treated in the 
Six Lectures to Working Men (ii. 303), in the Method of Zadig 
(iv. 1), in the American lectures on evolution (iv. 56, 74, 114), 
and in the defence of the study of biology.!. The whole series 
of papers on evolution are instructive, for they are mainly 
occupied with its logical position. Speaking roughly, the 
platform always taken is, that the method of science is the 
method of natural life—it is that used by the savage in the 
wilderness (ii. 175), by the workman in his daily concerns, by 
the detective, by the man of business—in fact, ‘ as M. Jourdain 
talked prose without knowing it,’ so we are always employing 
the scientific method, ill or well. 

In Progress of Science (i. 60) we learn that postulates 
lie at the foundation of science. These postulates are not 
self-evident, and cannot be demonstrated, but ‘expectations 
based on them are never contradicted in experience.’ Three 
are enumerated: The existence of matter, the universality of 
the law of causation, and the truth for all time of the laws 
of Nature. We see at once that, in some sense, all three are 
Christian verities. A conflict can only arise with science on 
them when definition begins. Apart from their relation to 
the Christian faith we harmonize with that philosophy which 
finds their warrant in the fact that no experience is pos- 
sible without them ; they are primary instincts formative of 
experience. 

The postulate of the real existence of matter, combined 
with the scientific law of causation, leads to Materialism. 
Life in all its forms becomes a function of matter. Agnos- 
ticism saves itself from this issue by turning back on its 

1 Darwiniana, ii. 358. 

2 Matter (i. 60) is defined as an extended, impenetrable, mobile sub- 
stance, which exhibits the quality known as inertia. The definition is 
disputed by physicists. That concrete things exist and are composed of 


some common stuff, the existence of which is independent of our con- 
sciousness, expresses sufficiently perhaps the meaning of the postulate. 
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postulates. They are not only undemonstrable, but unknow- 
able. Christianity, acknowledging the causality of God acting 
in matter ‘from the beginning,’ need not shrink from the most 
thoroughgoing expressions of Materialism so conditioned, and 
we conceive that to stand by the truth of what we are com- 
pelled to postulate is a condition of the existence of science 
at all. 

In Hume (vi. 192), matter, spirit, and God, are clearly 
shown to be on the same footing as regards proof. We 
submit that there is even a stronger necessity for postulating 
the last two. Experience is impossible without them. 

The postulate of causality we accept in this sense. 
Causality is quite distinct from antecedence or co-existence 
in time ; and we are compelled by a primary instinct, however 
itself originated, to look for the causality of every event, to 
seek for a centre of forces, an energetic activity competent to 
produce it. The idea of substance as a postulated origin of 
causality is as primary as the idea of causality itself; so also 
is the idea of quality, by which we determine differences or 
agreements in kind, which make causality impossible or 
possible, improbable or probable. We cannot, for example, 
by any proved invariable antecedence, think of matter 
causally begetting intelligence ; the antecedents must be 
links in a chain of causality whose centre of origin must be 
intelligence itself. Agnosticism, however, having defined 
causality as an expectation generated by inseparable associa- 
tion, reducible to invariable antecedence or co-existence, finds 
a false mechanical connexion the result, and, shrinking from 
it, turns back in this case also on its own postulate. ‘ After all, 
we know nothing of causality,’ it says, ‘and so we recover our 
freedom.’ It may use the language of causality, z.e. to destroy 
the most valuable beliefs of men, and save itself from con- 
sequences by an assurance that, after all, it means nothing. 
But faith in causality is as necessary to physical science as it 
is to those beliefs ; in other words, there is no order in the 
universe without the postulate of God. 

Such being the case with the principle of causality, in 
what form is it stated as the postulate of physical science? 
‘The state of the physical universe at any given moment is 
the consequence! of its state at any preceding moment’ (i. 61). 
If this is a mere pfactical maxim for the guidance of the 
student, not intended to raise any question of principle, 
it might pass. Otherwise, there are grave objections to 
it. Coexistent, permanent causes are neglected, which are 


1 Consequence is used for effect. 
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probably the chief factors in the state of the universe at any 
time. But the main difficulty is the place to be assigned, if 
any, to intelligence and volition. How great this difficulty is 
will be seen by a study of the Romanes lecture on evolution 
and ethics (ix. 83), where Art, the product of intelligence opera- 
ting in Nature, and by natural causes, stands finally opposed 
to Nature. The causality of God is again excluded, if not‘ in 
the beginning,’ certainly as a constantly operating factor. 
We do not, therefore, admit the postulate, s> limited, to have 
more than a practical value in advice. The tendency to rest 
in a Deus ex machind, and to assume special interference 
hastily, is so great that it must be put on one side till necessity 
drive. Moreover, even the causality of intelligence in Nature 
is by natural means. The regress through these means is 
practically infinite, and to leave off before it is completed is 
to leave blanks in Nature; in fact, if attention be paid only 
to the physical nexus and the mechanical causation, it may 
well be, as Kant asserted, that a cause out of Nature acting in 
Nature would not interfere with the orderly sequence in 
Nature herself. But that for every event in Nature a cause 
in Nature must be found is necessarily and universally true, 
if Nature mean only the orderly whole of phenomena con- 
structed by intelligence, for then the very whole itself has 
been constructed by the determination of a causal connexion 
between the parts; every phenomenon that appears must 
take its place in that order, and we affirm this to be impos- 
sible unless God, intelligence, spirit, volition, are taken with 
us in the first attempts at construction, or, in other words, 
postulated as true centres of causality. 

The third postulate ts that the laws of Nature are uniform ; 
which we admit of faith, for with God, the creator and pre- 
server of Nature, there is no variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing. Alaw of Nature from the observer’s point of view is, 
however, ‘an observed uniformity,’ and that it is true for all 
time is an extreme assertion of the correctness of our observa- 
tions. Theoretically, the substitution of Uniformity for Law 
provides an escape from the fetters of mechanical materialism. 
In the Essays on Pseudo-Science (v. 68) Canon Liddon 
is soundly rated for not knowing that miracles, eg., are for 
the agnostic possible. ‘Anything may happen, for of laws 
which never can be broken science knows nothing: it only 
knows uniformities, which it can alter.’ Christianity, however, 
acknowledges the Reign of Positive Law, and at least some 
miracles are events impossible in Nature through the causality 
of any force in Nature but that of God. We may add that, 
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except for the purpose of escaping consequences, science 
knows laws also, using the ambiguous language of law, and 
freely asserting impossibilities. 

Further, the postulate of the uniformity of Nature is some- 
times pressed in a very unscientific shape, as, e.g, in the 
calculation of time by the supposition that a process going 
on now has always proceeded at the same rate. From errors 
of this kind science may free herself ; but who shall deliver 
the souls that perish from the nightmare of its intermediate 
imagination ? 

The actual methods of science starting from these postulates 
are observation, experiment, induction and deduction, and 
hypothesis ; but the infinite variety in the employment of these 
methods, and the complexity of their entanglement one withan- 
other, can only be estimated by a practical study of a particular 
case, as, ¢.g., of the evidence for evolution as marshalled in 
these lectures, or the historical résumé, e.g. of Abiogenesis (ix. 
229 sg.). We have not space to work out the results that appear. 
Among them are the establishment of the authority of the 
trained expert ; the impossibility of any but hypothetic demon- 
stration ; the transference of certainty from reliance on single 
assurances or observed facts to reliance on law or order; the 
variable proportions in which the several methods are applic- 
able in the several sciences ; and, finally, the emerging result, 
that all scientific certainty is a faith resting on greater or less 
probabilities. It is needless to say that at various points the 
conflict between Christianity and Agnosticism is affected by 
these considerations. In the volumes that treat of the Hebrew 
and Christian traditions the criticism of fact depends on the 
massing of prior probabilities. In the résuséof Hume’s theory 
of miracles (vi. 162), to which Professor Huxley has appended 
some statement of the evidence he would require as a condi- 
tion of believing the resurrection of the dead, the observed 
fact is isolated, and the proofs proper to experimental rather 
than historical science are required. A commission of the 
Royal Society of Jerusalem should have held a post-mortem 
inquest before the delivery of the body of our Lord to Joseph 
of Arimathza. Nor is this all. To guarantee through all 
time the integrity and capacity of the investigating commis- 
sion being impossible, there seems no escape but in the 
continual repetition of the phenomenon to be observed. To 
such extremities are the scientific thinkers driven who, 
deserting their own practice in their own subjects, require for 
the proof of an event the verification that is only possible 
when we are dealing with phenomena that continually recur. 
VOL. XLIL—NO, LXXXI. M 
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But the event that is incredible or indifferent by itself we be- 
lieve when it forms a link in an orderly series. We have no 
hesitation in affirming that whatever Christianity may have 
to fear from true science, she has nothing whatever to fear 
from the imaginative historical surveys, the equally imagina- 
tive proved results of criticism, and the pseudo-logical per- 
plexities contained in these volumes. We are confident that 
all the greater probabilities make for faith ; and we have learned 
from science not to be impatient with the lesser improbabilities 
while our knowledge is incomplete and the record still 
imperfect. 

On the other hand, we are confident that, apart from any 
rocks that arise in the shape of intelligence, volition, and 
ethics, the magnificent rush of imagination has in physical 
science itself, or at least in its popular presentation, outstripped 
all the probabilities that arise from the facts. Evolution is a 
theory of development ‘little by little’ through infinite de- 
grees. In the department of biology alone the modifications 
which condition it are surprising to the untutored mind. If 
one imagines a continual development upwards, on the con- 
trary the development is arrested at any stage by the ability 
to acquire a living in the stage to which God has already 
called you; and of the half-million or so of existing species, 
the majority are in this arrested stage. If one imagines a 
progress on ‘to better things’ as the law of life, on the other 
hand the conditions may favour regress and the abandon- 
ment of later developments. If one dreams of finding all the 
forms of life passing one into another by insensible gradation, 
on the other hand the destruction of the near varieties as 
more dangerous rivals of a certainty would lead to gaps. If 
one would expect development to take place ‘little by little,’ 
on the other hand the pace through the stages may be inde- 
finitely accelerated. If one would expect a promiscuous 
interfertility between the children of the primitive plasm, 
on the other hand we find the phenomena of sterility existing 
in most confusing complication. If one would expect that 
environment and circumstance could only have determined 
the variation of the first plasm, on the other hand we find the 
germ-plasm continuous in the species. 

The theory of evolution is thus modified out of all recog- 
nition. We may find it presently starting with the complex, 
moving by leaps, which Nature loves, and even admitting 
the possibility of Divine action. But it is the unmodified 
imagination that confronts religion. Take but that one 
point—the acceleration of pace indefinitely through stages; 
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 be- consider its bearing, ¢g., on the evolution of reason from 

> NO | sensation; consider its bearing then, again, on the same 

lave i evolution if the causality of God be the accelerating power. 

fear Or, again, remember that time and space are infinitely 

sina- divisible, and reflect that, in face of that memory, evolution 

Pe may become, not a growth through measurable spaces in 
a i 


| measurable moments, but a simple statement of continuity 
med =| in kind. 


lities The thought of a growth little by little from simple to 
still complex has, however, not only constructed for us imaginative 
cosmogonies: it has constructed imaginative histories, an- 
1 any thropologies, and higher criticisms, of which we need only 
_ and say that a postulate of dates would have been a practical 
sical saving guide. It is not only in geology that order in arrange- 
ipped ment has been mistaken for order in time (ix. 343). 
1is a Science in all its wider generalizations (i. 61) is governed 
e de- by hypotheses ; imagination is the very condition of its pro- 
tions gress ; but these hypotheses are continually being overthrown, 
d. If and, if not overthrown, modified. That a hypothesis accounts 
2 COR for many facts is no proof of its truth—its first origin is, 
bility indeed, an observation of facts. On the other hand, that many 


ready facts appear to contradict it is no proof of its falsity. Within 
DeCIES, the hypothesis, and growing out of it, there may ultimately 


ines a be found explanations, or, the record being imperfect, a fuller 
other restoration of the surroundings may restore that harmony 
ndon- with the series which cblivion has for the moment covered. 
all the We have no desire to encourage or lean on any form of 
lation, mere scepticism, or to found faith upon it. These methods 
Hes as of science we believe to be grounded on the reason and order 
DS. If of things; but they make it quite plain that, if they have 
little, omitted to reckon with God in their postulates, they are likely 
> inde- to come into conflict with a theory of things which starts 
scuous with faith in God as its light. To take but one instance. 
plasm, In the Gadarene miracle (v. 369), the right of our Lord to allow 
xisting the destruction of the swine depends entirely on the view we 
ct that hold of His Person. He alone could know the whole bear- 
rmined ings of the case, and what He decided we, believing in Him, 
ind the believe to be right. Agnosticism and faith are blended in 

. submission. The belief, however, in the permitted agency 
-recog- 


of evil spirits carries us back to fundamental postulates in 
mplex, another way. If the phenomena of possession can be 


mitting accounted for by the physical phenomena of the nerves, so 
odified also, and to the same degree, can the phenomena of intelli- 
at one gence, spiritual aspirations—possession, in fact, by the Good. 
stages ; From that consequence, play with it as he will, Professor 
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Huxley shrinks. A cause ‘out of Nature’ in the last resource 
must be postulated, or the problem abandoned, that we may 
sit down in despair and call it peace. Into the mystery that 
shrouds the spirit-world we have no mind to pry beyond that 
which is permitted. We may believe in its reality, though we 
may be ignorant of its mode; we are as little bound to 
absorb in that belief all the delusions of men about spirit as 
all the delusions of men about matter ; it is as little wonderful 
to us that God should control the one as the other, that He 
should permit the continued agency of evil spirits as of evil 
men, or of evil men as little as of poisonous drugs and noxious 
creatures. In the Hebrew mysticism, which we do not 
profess to understand, the forces of Nature are materialized 
spirits ; ‘He maketh His angels winds ;’! and while we are 
not committed to Professor Huxley’s philosophy, he at any 
rate is bound to admit that, for all he knows, all microbes 
may be devils, and some devils microbes. 

Wrenched from its context again, torn from all connexion 
with its series, this miracle might be incredible—as, if any 
reasonable doubt surrounds it, its occurrence is indifferent. 
Set where it is we believe it in faith, for it flows easily from the 
postulates, a natural and incidental product of the Almighty 
Power that loves to show mercy and pity. 

We must return, however, to Descartes, whom Professor 
Huxley loved and admired, and perhaps might with advantage 
more consistently have followed. Descartes (i. 172) was 
troubled by the lack of certainty, and sought everywhere for a 
standing-place that was solid rock. The single certainty, the 
one immediate knowledge—behold the Will-o’-the-wisp of all 
philosophy! Kant solved the problem best: ‘Not single 
things, but the order of things, a complex of meshes—that is 
certain.’ Why, then, did he jeopardize this certainty by the 
addition that ‘sensations are the raw material of all know- 
ledge,’ and shut himself up for ten long years with such a clue 
to trace the interwoven meshes of the web, reappearing at last 
with a symmetric whole, indeed, yet not without unknown 2’s 
and ethical wills vaguely unattached, and effectively asking, 
even to this day, the reason for their first exclusion ? 

Descartes’ certainty was, ‘/ think: therefore, I am, the 
equivalent of St. Augustine’s ‘ Scio me scire.’? Kant’s criticism 

' The reader may compare with Cardinal Newman’s sermon on 
‘ Angels and the Powers of Nature’ (Parochial Sermons, ii. 400) Lotze’s 
account of matter in the microcosm, and reflect on the relations of science 
to poetry. 

* This is the second principle of the New Reformation. Conscious- 
ness exists. 
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of this is, that the existence of self in every act of thought is 
no more certain than the existence in space of the object 
thought. The two existences are given in one synthetic act, 
even though the whole operation and all it implies is purely 
phenomenal. But Descartes, at any rate, made thought an 
activity in which the energetic self was revealed. Professor 
Huxley reproaches him with this. ‘ Determined as he was to 
strip off all the garments which the intellect weaves for itself, 
he forgot the gossamer shirt of se/f, to the great detriment, 
and indeed ruin, of his toilet when he began to clothe himself 
again.’ The Professor’s statement of his own ultimate naked- 
ness may be found in i. 172, &c., as in Hume, ch. ii., Berkeley, 
and passim. It is the familiar Associationism with the under- 
standing as a spectator, or a wax tablet, or a blank page, 
rather than a busy nucleus, energetic, assimilating, according 
to its own determined nature. Thought is existence, existence 
is thought. All the supposed qualities of matter are forms of 
our consciousness. We know nothing more. States of con- 
sciousness continually succeeding one another are the only 
knowledge. Matter and mind are hypothetical substrata for 
such series ; the soul is only a name for their sum. 

We doubt whether reclothing oneself after so close a 
stripping is even possible. Agnosticism of Professor Huxley’s 
type does not, however, go about unclothed. It dresses itself 
in other people’s garments. It comes on the stage as a 
Materialist (i. 155), using material symbols, and driving home 
materialist logic; or, again, as a mechanical automaton, or as a 
mind with a purpose, or as a mere chance, according to the 
part it has to play. But if a clamour arises in the pit, it is 
always ready to undress itself and stand by its original 
nakedness. Kant’s noumenal soul played endless hide-and- 
seek with its phenomenal double; but Professor Huxley’s 
philosophy not only goes through a trap-door at a moment’s 
notice, but can change its properties and rouge with a celerity 
that outdoes Proteus. Kant’s soul one never can catch, but 
the agnostic system changes, when you catch it, into anything 
or nothing. 

We believe that Hume’s chief service to mankind is not 
that ‘he has fixed for ever the boundaries of knowledge,’ but 
provided men with a subtle and acute sophism, by the use of 
which they can do as they please, think what they like, and 
disarm all bores. All these things they were competent for 
beforehand, but not till Hume appeared as their champion 
were they able to pose as wits in doing it. 

* Kant’s service to mankind, on the other hand, is to prove 
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that the sophism, when thought out, leaves things much as they 
were. Matter is an unknown +, but the world we live in 
is a real phenomenal world, in which Dr. Johnson can lay his 
hand on street-posts, and he that runs his head against a wall 
will find it hard. My real true self has his head above the 
waters of my native sea, but my phenomenal real self is 
capable of all activities and passivities, and liable to all duties ; 
while if God be outside knowledge, the voice of His authority 
penetrates my being and commands my obedience, and the 
whole range of phenomena, if they afford no proof, warrant 
faith in His existence, which the ethical realities convert into 
an immediate certainty. 

There we might well be content to leave it, being assured 
that the great genius who brought to the consideration of this 
problem a trained intellect of the highest capacity, and con- 
centrated upon it for ten years all his attention, is not easily 
to be set aside by the mere repetition of the sophism he pro- 
fessed to have crushed. The Agnosticism of to-day, with its 
inconsistencies and omissions, is not the ordered Agnosticism 
of the critical idealist. 

But we may doubt whether even Kant’s analysis is com- 
plete. On its lines we believe that all progress must run, but 
there are indications that a faith approaching to certainty of 
the reality of the external world will emerge from the analysis, 
itself. In Kant’s scheme self sits, as it were, at the centre of 
things, furnished with potential activities, potential capacities 
of feeling. Phenomena are presented to it in an innumerable 
series and complex of sensations ; these, as they come, it sorts 
and orders—throws these into space, these into time, others 
again into both—these are external, these are internal. Simul- 
taneously, and in one activity, it groups them into classes by 
likeness and unlikeness—here is one by itself, here many 
others like it, finally a whole group connected together—so 
we have already number and quality at work. But these, 
again, cohere causally, centres of force ; and others are events 
arising out of them, and others act and react on one another, 
and it is the self, by its native faculty and necessary impulse, 
that imposes these relations upon them. Thus there begins 
to arise a world of phenomena, grouped and ordered, cohering 
in regular relations of thought—the world which the child is 
busy constructing in the nursery for himself, and the philoso- 
pher completing for himself in the study. The landscape is, 
e.g., such a phenomenal grouping of millions of simple sensa- 
tions ; and the ordered history, the geologic record, the whole 
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scheme of things, is by self, as it grows in knowledge, taken 
in and assigned its proper place in the whole. 

Man is, in fact, the centre and constructor of an universe, 
outside which it is impossible to wander; for how shall he 
know what he does not know, and how shall the unknown 
make part of the world which is constituted by knowledge? 
Moreover, simple sensations are the raw material of it all, and 
the capacity of simple sensations depends on a sensible 
organism ; so how is it possible for me to know the super- 
sensible, or, indeed, for a supersensible being to know me? 

But supposing we reverse the process. Here isa whole of 
knowledge ; here, within the whole, are elements and groups 
that self can by no efforts causally connect with simple sen- 
sations, unless simple sensations of some sort are possible 
without sense-organs. Can I be given ‘from without’ feelings 
or sensations, for example, of an ethic or zsthetic character ? 
or does the synthetic consciousness, this wonderful self, con- 
tain, with other connate, innate propensities and powers, the 
power of distinguishing sensations and groups of sensations 
as moral or immoral, beautiful or ugly, in a continually 
ascending scale or scales, that climb and converge to a unity 
outside of, and higher than, self. 

Or again—leaving ethics and beauty for a moment, and 
thinking of the external world in its scientific aspect alone— 
the sensations were given me ‘from without,’ they arose to 
me passive, I contributing nothing; and again, they had 
certain marks upon them which my faculties enabled me to 
recognize ; by confidence in them I constructed this world, I 
alone, by myself, for myself. There is the landscape, trees, 
living animals, the river, part of myself also visible—legs, arms, 
&c.—which I have assigned as groups of sensations by my 
faculty of causality, and judged them to cohere, not with one 
another only, but with me—and my friend who sits by my side, 
he, too, is part of the thought-world I make. With him, indeed, 
I construct symbolic communication, and by repeated sorting 
of sensations have determined him to be a replicate self, also 
constructing a universe, which is like mine, and, indeed, all but 
identical: one universe, in fact, with two centres. In any 
case, there it is, the phenomenal real, with the sun setting over 
it. I, even I, have put all these ‘things’ in their place, while 
their real existence, if they have one, is an unknown 2. 
And then I learn, somewhat! ate in life, the physiology of the 
senses, and find that from all these phenomenal real products 
of my mental activity vibrations of wonderful ether never 
perceived have been passing in waves and striking on mani- 
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fold parts of my phenomenal body—have been setting in 
motion hidden intricacies of nerve-wires, and, through them, 
producing whirlings innumerable of invisible grey matters 
within me before ever a sensation could come to me at all. 

If from a débris of stones we painfully reconstruct a 
temple, fitting stone to stone by judgment of fitness, the very 
fact of a finished, reconstructed whole might awaken some 
confidence that no great error had been made in the sorting. 
Coherence gives some faith in a corresponding existence ; but 
if we find a ground-plan and elevations of the whole when the 
work is finished, Pyrrhonic scepticism itself might yield un- 
willingly to faith. 

What we have, in fact, is a hypothetic analysis of a web 
of ‘ practically infinite’ complexity. Operations are imagined, 
to enumerate which one by one would require an ‘eternity,’ 
by the side of which the periods required by geologists for 
their evolution sink into nothing. A process of packing goes 
on, of inconceivable rapidity ; sensations lie in strata of a 
thickness beyond imagination. The phenomenal world is in 
layers, and we can dimly distinguish three great divisions. 
The landscape, or the room with its contents, may stand for 
one—compressed into solid rock ; another is given in the stil} 
distinguishable detached sensations, like living globigerine, 
about to die and sink; and between the two the hidden 
strings of the mechanism causally connecting the two. How 
to describe this last ‘2 terms of consciousness’ passes our 
imagination ; it is akin to the solidified strata, being matter ; 
but in what sense, if any, it is solidified sensation that has 
passed into unconsciousness we are unable to conceive. It 
must have been solidified in the womb of Time, or by the 
Word of God. 

The inference, however, appears to us to be, not the Agnos- 
ticism which runs to the inexplicable as a fortress of lasting 
scepticism, but the faith which, resting on the primitive 
instinct, sees the justification for it slowly working out, and 
every indication pointing to the truth of the postulate that 
alone gives order. 

The second principle of the New Reformation seems, then, 
as defective as the first. Consciousness witnesses to more 
than itself. With it a Synthetic Unity, the living soul, appears, 
and the primitive instincts of this living soul construct 
an ordered experience of which God, itself, and matter are 
postulates. 

The third principle, that all Nature ts a Mechanism, comes 
home to us most closely when we find ourselves also worked 
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by machinery. Intelligence is a product of sensation, and 
sensation a product of the physiological mechanism. 

The physiological mechanism of the senses is expounded in 
the essay on Descartes’s animal automatism (i. 199; cf. also 
i. 154). Briefly, every state of consciousness is preceded by a 
molecular movement of the nervous matter of the brain. All 
the phenomena of mind depend, therefore, on modifications of 
matter, for a corresponding counter- modification of matter by 
mind is discarded by Professor Huxley as unproved (i. 244) ; 
and, indeed, if he admitted it, he would be entangled in a hope- 
less labyrinth of reciprocal causalities. Take, for instance, the 
brain by itself. A constant series of molecular movements is 
going on, vortices and maelstroms innumerable. Three sets of 
causation may be discerned here alone: the causation of the 
molecular movements themselves, unconsciously cerebrating ; 
the external stimulus by the afferent nerves ; and the activities 
of the nucleatic centre, assimilating, rejecting, poising in sus- 
pense, and passing on the movement to the motory nerves. 
A complete physical analogue, in fact, to the rational and 
sensible soul may be imagined. If, then, there be no soul or 
mind existing which can be either passive or active, the series 
of states of consciousness will be merely the reflex expression ! 
of the physical series of molecular movements by which the 
physical organism becomes aware of itself and its surround- 
ings. And this, which is apparently the final hypothesis, 
although it involves in the formation of language, letters, and 
abstract ideas still another ‘impractical eternity,’ is the only 
one that does not hopelessly break down. For, on any other 
hypothesis a parallel series of causally connected states of 
consciousness comes into being, and the two parallel series 
interlace at every stage in the infinitely divisible progress. 
On the other hand, on the purely physical hypothesis, what 
purpose is served by consciousness? for the series of mole- 
cular movements entirely suffices for the creature’s activities, 
and nothing is gained by its being aware, either of itself or 
of anything else, when it is already placed in a complete 
mechanical nexus with all its surroundings. 

That kind of Agnosticism which abandons this problem 
as too hard for the human understanding we can easily con- 
done ; that no ray of light can ever be thrown on it we may 
not affirm. 

But the Christian faith, according to which man is a 
spirit animating a physical organism, admits at least of an 
intelligible statement, for it is this*spirit that, through the in- 


1 Lotze well asks, ‘ Expression to whom or to what?’ 
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strumentality of sensation, and precisely through its abso- 
lutely mechanical character, becomes aware‘ of Nature’ and of 
itself, and fuses and co-ordinates in the sphere of intelligence 
the impressions from Nature with the impressions from God, 
returning them back to Nature, thus fused, by the same 
mechanical arrangements, and becoming by means of this very 
mechanism a cause in Nature, and the channel into Nature 
of a causality from without. 

And in the evolution of animal life! intelligence in all 
its grades looks upward to this pattern; it is not the mere 
reflection of mechanical action or passion, but a throwing 
upward to a higher synthetic unity. Sensations may be 
likened, in fact, to sublimated extract of matter, gradually 
passing into material useable by intelligence, which is itself 
the sublimate of sensation. 

However that may be, Professor Huxley uses this 
mechanical arrangement for one main purpose—to lessen 
the sphere of spontaneity. Yet he wishes to leave to the 
organism some power of self-adjustment, and is not far, in 
fact, from the semi-Arminian position. But the mechanical 
theory leaves no room for such self-adjustment. And he ob- 
tains this, not by any testimony of consciousness, nor by any 
free emergence of spirit from Nature, but by flying back to the 
old subterfuge : ‘ We know, after all, nothing of matter.’ The 
subterfuge, however, does not avail him, for, be the mechanical 
apparatus ‘ reduced rock of past consciousness or not,’ it is the 
antecedent of every fresh state of consciousness, and it seems 
to make but little difference, if we are automata, what moves 
us—solidified sensation or grey matter. The Professor is 
aware of this difficulty : whenever it meets him? he endea- 
vours to fling back on Christianity the accusation it brings. 
But he shows a very imperfect knowledge of the Catholic 
position. Our predestination forbids us to omit the cu/pa mea, 
and we trace the Lzberum Arbitrium to the gift of an omni- 
potent God ; so only is it conceivable by reason. Faith in 
the Holy Ghost again breaks the nexus of every mechanical 
necessity ; and for this an unreal and evasive profession of 
ignorance is all the New Reformation has to offer. 


1 The question whether animals have souls, which is discussed in 
Animal Automatism, i. 199, may be answered in the affirmative, but 
Voltaire’s sarcasm that the ‘soul of a flea’ is, then, an heir of immortality, 
depends entirely for its force on the negation of a spirit in man created 
in God’s own image. The souls of animals are not capable of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. . 

? Animal Automatism, i. 199; Priestley, iii. 1; and Hume, Liberty 
and Necessity, Vi. 223 sq. 
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Agnosticism trenches itself on the unlikeness of sensations 
to the things perceived ; no knowledge can therefore arise. 
The physiology of sensation, as commonly now taught, con- 
tains more assumptions than perhaps are warranted. Never- 
theless, even as it stands, matter being real, sensation being 
generated by a regular and uniform mechanism, a knowledge 
of the properties of matter follows necessarily. Colour, for 
instance, discriminates one object in Nature from another by 
the properties it connotes: iron, eg.,is the colouring matter of 
rocks. Through the harmonizing of the information obtained 
in this way through the several senses a knowledge that is 
capable of indefinite extension is at our service. Moreover, 
sensations being symbols, the same thing occurs which we 
find in mathematics: we can operate with the symbols far 
beyond our present knowledge. The various combinaticns 
of sound not only suggest to us all known Nature, but are able 
to separate and recombine its elements, and, by the aid of 
scientific harmony, carry us in imagination far into the 
spiritual perception of secrets still hidden from our conscious 
verification. The same is the case with colour and form ; and 
in the combination of all the sense-symbols, not only does 
art mirror the known universe but, as in a magic glass, shows 
us the unknown also, even the outer courts of heaven itself. 
If the glory of the universe is in the secret constitution of its 
parts and their harmony, sensation-symbols place us on the 
rungs of a ladder which rises upward through infinite degrees 
—angels descending and souls ascending. Each sensation 
by itself may be entirely unlike the thing that ‘causes’ it. 
We cannot say ; it was at least not taken at random for its 
sign ; and if the whole coloured world has a glory in the 
colours all their own, apart from what they tell, what else is 
that than to fill the ways of knowledge with delight, and 
make earth seem what heaven is. With the great postulates 
all these things fall into order ; without them, into inextricable 
confusion. . And the first and chiefest postulate, again and for 
ever and always, is God Himself. 

We have not space to discuss in detail the attack on the 
great historical traditions, the Hebrew and the Christian 
faith. We have only been able to indicate, when speaking 
of the scientific method, the mode in which it may be met. 
We rest in great certainties, and wait with patience for the 
clearing away of rocks of offence. The hypotheses and 
claims of natural science need sifting ; they sift themselves 
from hour to hour. The histories of antiquity have to be ex- 
plored underground ; the literary criticism has to move itself 
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to some more solid basis than it as yet possesses, Our 
strength is to sit still.! 

While we must, however, pass over this great polemic, we 
would spare a few final words, at the risk of repetition, to 
Professor Huxley’s attitude towards Deism. We thoroughly 
sympathize with his agnostic destruction of the rationalist 
basis. No rationalist proof can ever amount to more than a 
ground of reasonable belief, based on a balance of proba- 
bilities, and precariously held till fresh light appears. This 
kind of faith, whatever its value, is not religious faith, And 
while the shifting inconsistencies of his position are sufficient 
to destroy its dogmatic value, and to clear out of the way 
supposed obstacles to a religious faith moving reasonably in 
the world, faith in God as a postulate of scientific order is 
very far removed from faith in God in any Christian sense. 
Near, again, as ethics come to the life of the spirit, inextricably 
involved in that life as to us they appear to be, we have 
never quite succumbed to Kant’s necessity. It seems to us 
possible to cling to honesty, veracity, duty, virtue, in every 
form,as Professor Huxley did, through a mere vision that the 
things are here on earth, visible, discernible, and in themselves 
lovable ; nor do we doubt that this clinging to them is in some 
sense clinging to God, only wise, immortal, invisible. But the 
inference of the reason from them to God is not religious faith. 
The ‘character’ of God is immediately discernible by the 
spirit alone, and the eyes of the spirit are opened to prayer, 
not reasoning. Faith is the beginning of faith, and the 
energy of the Holy Ghost breathing through and in believers 
is the only one condition of communicating His power. 
Reason has, then, its office when faith is begun, and the chief 
lesson that we derive from these volumes is the fatal effect of 
a rational theology mechanically and logically enforced. But 
if the faith of believers is liable to interruption by doubts that 
reason supplies, then we are sure that the hindrance will be 
found, not in the agnostic principles or the sensational philo- 
sophy which many great intellects have found compatible 
with faith in Christ, but in the difficulty of reconciling the 
world of Nature as science reveals it with the thought of the 
Father in heaven. Nature, Professor Huxley is never weary 
of telling us, is non-moral, immoral. For our part we in 
part believe it. Christ Jesus stands over against Nature, its 
creator, its foe, its judge, its partaker and redeemer. 
Enough there is in Nature to lead men on to God, but every- 


1 The criticism on Lua Mundi, iv. 236, is in effect that it surrenders 
too little or too much—cantabunt vacut. 
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thing of God that there is concentrates at last in the rebellion 
against Nature, the shrinking from Nature, the bitter cry to 
the Infinite outside Nature to withdraw us from Nature, that 
Christ answered for ever on the cross. God created it good, 
but sin entered, and all creation groaneth in travail until now. 
Nature is thenceforth no longer our proper home ; no city well- 
regimented by golden agnostic rulers, holding Nature defiantly 
at bay, till at last it perish in the new and final glacial epoch, 
but the city of the redeemed, in which alone our conversation 
is, that abideth for ever, is ours. 

Let us, then, endeavour to appreciate the services rendered 
by Professor Huxley to that ‘movement of opinion,’ the help- 
ing forward of which he preferred to all the honours he actually 
received, and all the scientific fame he might reasonably have 
expected. There are in these days many New Reformations, 
each with its prophet ; here a ‘ Poverty and Progress ’ George, 
there a Grindelwald light of the world, here a Robert Els- 
mere, and there a Stephen Remarx; all the Hedonisms and 
new Buddhisms we need not consider. New Reformations 
affiliate themselves somehow to the Christian, or, at least, the 
Hebraic stock. Even the Professor hopefully contemplates 
the possibility of an Established Church in which, from week 
to week, the ‘ Anodyne ’ will be administered, and the ‘ simple 
elements’ of true religion persuasively praised—nay, even the 
possibility of a Church disciplining evil doers and evil thinkers, 
flits across the magic-lantern sheet. It is this seriousness of 
attachment to some dim vision of a good, inherent, latent 
somewhere in the old, that constitutes for us the difficulty. 
We of the Church are after all children, however degenerate, 
of the Abraham who lived by Faith. Faith is the tortoise 
that carries the world on its back. Faith is the rock on 
which the Church is built. Is the Professor then, too, a 
believer, or is the New Reformation a cuckoo Reformation, 
the alien nestling heaving out the native brood and claiming 
all the nest for doubt? No, he believed, if only in ‘doing 
justly, showing mercy, and walking humbly with’ the great 
indefinite sum of things. For such believers, too, he wrote, 
not always, being a man of many moods, but on the whole ; 
them he wished to gave, them to deliver from the confused 
entanglement of morals with dogmatic thorns. Has he 
succeeded ? or has he led forth these, indeed, to the passage 
of a Serbonian bog by stepping-stones of dogmas new that 
bear no weight, while the great host of feeble folk that care 
but dimly for these things, are dismissed, ‘ unregimented,’ into 
whatever stony wilderness they love ? 
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His essay on Hume concludes with striking words that 
may well continue in our memory : 


‘Under its theological aspect, morality is obedience to the will of 
God ; and the ground for such obedience is two-fold; either we 
ought to obey God because He will punish us if we disobey Him, 
which is an argument based on the utility of obedience, or our 
obedience ought to flow from our love towards God, which is an 
argument based on pure feeling and for which no reason can be 
given. For, if any man should say that he takes no pleasure in the 
contemplation of the ideal of perfect holiness, or, in other words, 
that he does not love God, the attempt to argue him into acquiring 
that pleasure would be as hopeless as the endeavour to persuade 
Peter Bell of the “ witchery of the soft blue sky.” 

‘In whichever way we look at the matter, morality is based on 
feeling, not on reason ; though reason alone is competent to trace 
out the effects of our actions and thereby dictate conduct. Justice 
is founded on the love of one’s neighbour ; and goodness is a kind 
of beauty. The moral law, like the laws of physical nature, rests in 
the long run upon instinctive intuitions, and is neither more nor less 
“innate” and “necessary” than they are. Some people cannot by 
any means be got to understand the first book of Euclid, but the 
truths of mathematics are no less necessary and binding on the great 
mass of mankind. Some there are who cannot feel the difference 
between the Sonata Appassionata and Cherry Ripe, or between a 
gravestone-cutter’s cherub and the Apollo Belvidere ; but the canons 
of art are none the less acknowledged. While some there may be, 
who, devoid of sympathy, are incapable of a sense of duty; but 
neither does their existence affect the foundations of morality. Such 
pathological deviations from true manhood are merely the halt, the 
lame, and the blind of the world of consciousness ; and the anatomist 
of the mind leaves them aside, as the anatomist of the body would 
ignore abnormal specimens. 

‘And as there are Pascals and Mozarts, Newtons and Raffaelles, 
in whom the innate faculty for science or art seems to need but a 
touch to spring into full vigour, and through whom the human race 
obtains new possibilities of knowledge and new conceptions of 
beauty ; so there have been men of moral genius to whom we owe 
ideals of duty and visions of moral perfection, which ordinary man- 
kind could never have attained ; though, happily for them, they can 
feel the beauty of a vision, which lay beyond the reach of their dull 
imaginations, and count life well spent in shaping some faint image 
of it in the actual world.’ 


So is the morality of the New Reformation left floating in 
mid air—‘a pretty mechanical creature that you like’—-and 
the goal of Rational Doubt is the indulgence of irrational 
feeling. 

Theology will be no accomplice in this procedure. Let 
morality be summed up in obedience if you will; and let 
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obedience have its utilities, ‘that it may be well with thee, 
not ill with thee’; yet the rational expectation is not mere 
feeling, nor is it the ground of duty. Love again, in truth, is 
the fulfilling of the law, and if we love we ought to obey. 
Nevertheless, to love God and our neighbour is itself a duty. 
Any child that has learnt his catechism knows these things, 
and confesses that he ought to love God because he is His 
child. Obedience depends not on feeling, but upon status, on 
condition, and is the conduct that corresponds to relations exist- 
ing in fact. ‘If any man should say that he does not love God, 
the attempt to argue him into it would be hopeless ’—certainly, 
if it be hopeless to convey to him the truth of God, for herein 
is love that God first loved us. Therefore it is that Voltaire’s 
God and Rousseau’s God remain unloved, because they are 
unlovable. 

In short, the knowledge that we call faith, and the good 
will that-we call hope, blend with the emotion that we call 
love, in true morality, which is a conduct proper to ourselves, 
being what we are and standing as we do in known relations 
to God and man. Reason does not alone discover these rela- 
tions, but they are not determined without reason. That 
justice depends on love is in some sense true enough; but 
that we ought to be just, even, ¢.g., to the devil, removes justice 
from the sphere of feeling. In a manifold world rightness of 
relations depends on knowledge of facts, and justice is but a 
kind of truth. Morality does not rest on a primitive isolated 
instinct proper to itself alone ; it rests on primitive instincts 
cohering with one another in one experience, and continually 
verified therein. Men of genius have seen from afar ideals of 
duty and visions of moral perfection, but the beauty of such 
visions, if they are not true, condemn to foolishness the life 
that is spent in shaping their image in the actual world. 

Herein lies the whole vanity of the New Reformation and 
its prophet ; the facts of existence are to be altered in their 
whole conception, the old faith and the old hope to be elimi- 
nated, but the morality is by some sleight of hand to be re- 
tained. In Evolution and Ethics morality is reduced to an art 
—it is the means to an end—but this end is the well-being of 
the species and its maintenance in an unequal struggle with 
nature. The moral is merely the useful, the rationally pru- 
dent. What, then, has become of the morality of feeling? Is 
it not banished? Far from it. It is one of the elements of 
well-being, no longer a means but an end, and an end to be 
realized without means, a primitive surviving Ought, ill at ease 
and walking lamely in its new surroundings. 
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The varied syntheses that have followed one another in 
long succession, since the era of freethinking revolution first 
started on its wayward course, lie quiet in unhonoured graves, 
The one we now have with us boldly boasts itself a cripple 
from its birth. ‘In this Calcutta black-hole wherein you live 
alittle space, jostle not, trample not, fight not for the pittance 
of water, the narrow opening of light and air ; possess your 
souls in patience, and sweeten misery with love until you die.’ 
So in these days we slowly build a duty to our neighbour 
apart from any duty to our God—offer Cain’s sacrifice and 
slay Abel—but the Joshua of this new campaign is not Pro- 
fessor Huxley : one there is who, in these leisure days of his, 
co-operating no longer with ‘the infamous’ in the service of 
mankind, will weave, perhaps, for the pilgrims of the New 
Reformation the durable garment of a rational righteousness, 
that they so sadly lack: too long has their nakedness been 
visible, or covered on remonstrance with patchwork remnants 


from historic creeds. 


ArT. VIIL—AN AMERICAN CHURCHMAN ON 
‘THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS.’ 


A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By HENRY Y. 
SATTERLEE, D.D., Rector of Calvary Church, New 
York. (New York, 1895.) 


THE right relation of historical Christianity to modern 
thought is one of the topics of the day. And, if any apology 
were needed for introducing to the notice of our readers the 
thoughtful book by an American Churchman which we have 
placed at the head of this article, it might be found in its 
candid statement of alarming signs of the present time and 
vigorous attitude towards opinions inconsistent with Christian 
belief. 

The publication of the book was due to ‘the world’s first 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago.’ Dr. Satterlee strongly 
dissents both from those who welcomed the holding of this 
‘ Parliament’ and from those who looked upon it with indif- 
ference. To his mind it was a vivid illustration of a state 
of religious feeling that is very common and greatly to be 
regretted. The enthusiasm which greeted it he regards as a 
sign that the distinctiveness of Christian thought and the 
exclusiveness of the Christian claim are being forgotten or 
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deliberately set aside. The triumph of those who rejoiced in 
it would be, in his judgment, the victory, not of Christianity, 
but of a revived Neo-Platonism. The ‘Parliament’ itself 
was the outcome of the ‘ popular thought of the day’ which 
teaches as follows: 


‘The law of evolution holds good in both natural and spiritual 
worlds. The physical evolution of nature up to man is being 
followed by a spiritual evolution of man up to God. And as it pro- 
ceeds the revelation of God is continuous. It is at once a revelation 
through Christ and through the human race, in its search for God, 
through the good, the beautiful, and the true. The partial revelation 
through Christ must be interpreted and expanded by this other and, 
in some respects, fuller revelation through humanity. The idea of 
life presented by Mahomet, by Buddha (or Sakya Muni), by Plato 
and Marcus Aurelius, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and Goethe, must be 
made to coalesce with the idea of life presented by Christ. 

‘The test of Christianity, as a universal religion, lies in its power, 
not of dominating and absorbing these other religions, but of being 
assimilated by them’ (p. 6). 


The significance of the ‘Parliament of Religions,’ in Dr. 
Satterlee’s opinion, lay, then, not so much in the ‘ Parliament’ 
itself as in the way in which it was received. ‘With the ex- 
ception of the refusal of the Archbishop of Canterbury of the 
invitation to participate, scarcely another voice was raised to 
show that there was another side’ (p. 4). Enthusiasm which 
denoted error, and silence which was a sign of perplexity, were 
unaccompanied by the condemnation which ought to have 
been clearly heard. And our author refers repeatedly to 


similar indications of theological thought, as when he speaks 
of 


‘the many ways in which the very language of the Church is being 
used against the Church herself. Real catholicity, it is said, is not 
to be trammelled by theological distinctions, or belief in the super- 
natural ; the orthodox are the heretics ; the Nicene Christian is the 
sectarian and schismatic ; all men, whether their creed be Chris- 
tian or pagan, are one in Christ Jesus, and the boundaries of His 
Church are coterminous with those of the human race’ (p. 451). 


Nor are such lines of thought confined to America. We 
are not unmindful that parallels to the passage quoted by Dr. 
Satterlee from ‘ the formal theological statement of a clergy- 
man of the Church,! the publication of which was deliberately 
requested by a number of other prominent clergymen’ (pp. 
450-1), and which recalls, to a startling extent, a recent 


1 The Rev. Leighton Parks, D.D., in his 7heology of Phillips Brooks 
VOL. XLI.—NO, LXXXI. N 
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brilliant work from a Unitarian source,! might be found in 
writings of dignified and beneficed clergymen of the Church 
in England. 

Of such opinions it is not too much to say ‘if the popular 
Christianity is true, then New Testament Christianity must 
be false’ (p. 8). 

Yet it cannot be denied that there is a fascination in the 
type of Latitudinarianism that is in view. To accept the 
theory of evolution in the physical world, and to apply it to 
all parts of man’s being, to every department of history, and 
to religion ; to see in the natural movement of the human 
race a continuous tendency towards what is true and right; 
to get rid of the barriers which separate the Churchman from 
the Dissenter, the orthodox believer from the heretic, the 
Christian from the mere Theist ; to have a kindly welcome 
for every phase of thought, and to be full of hope for every 
race and every individual—this certainly would be a frame of 
mind which would set us free from many difficulties, and from 
much which is unpleasant. And there is not a little that is 
attractive in a line of thought which claims that it recognizes 
what is good wherever it sees it, which makes the best of 
everything it meets, and which is profoundly impressed with 
the high dignity of the human race. 

Nevertheless, whatever their attraction, the theories which 
Dr. Satterlee describes as ‘the popular Christianity of the 
present day’ are as contrary to the teaching of our Lord and 
the true instincts of human thought as they are to the historical 
faith of Christians. There is nothing more strongly marked 
on the mind of man than the sense of a distorted world and 
of sin-laden souls. The deep pathos of the Greek and Latin 
philosophers and poets, the mark of failure in Eastern 
hymnody, the struggles and darkness in thought and life of 
which every soul is conscious when it really faces itself, show, 
no less than the sacrificial acts which everywhere exhibit the 
need of propitiation, that nature as we know it is touched by 
sin. And so far as the attempts noticed in the book before 
us to ‘ignore’ or ‘explain away’ (p. 422) sin fail, as fail they 
must, so far it is untrue even to human nature itself, to 
estimate its thoughts or its actions as if it had never fallen 
under the dominion of evil. 

So, too, the teaching of our Lord is marked by sternness as 
well as by widely-embracing mercy. There are conditions of 
salvation which He lays down in uncompromising language. 


* See Upton, Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief (Hibbert Lec- 
tures for 1893), ¢.g. p. 140. 
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There are denunciations and warnings which are as far as 
possible removed from a tendency to make all things smooth. 
There is a revealed truth to be accepted, which in what it im- 
plies both about the Old Testament which led up to it, and 
about the Christian Church which is to teach it, is not con- 
sistent with any view of Christianity which leaves out of sight 
its distinctiveness and its exclusive and absolute character. 
It is impossible to give due weight to the different sides of the 
teaching of Christ, and not to assent to the statement that to 
‘dwell’ ‘exclusively upon the idea of Christ as a Saviour,’ and 
to ‘obliterate’ or ‘falsify’ ‘the equally plain idea of Christ as 
a Judge,’ ‘can only end in substituting the worship of a false 
Christ for that of the true Christ of the Gospels’ (p. 421). 
Here, then, is the danger which, in Dr. Satterlee’s judgment, 
is among those most to be feared at the present time : 


‘Without attempting to unveil the mysteries of the future, or 
translate the metaphors by which He portrays the consummation of 
earthly history, there are certain definite warnings in His words which 
are too plain to be mistaken. Our Lord Himself enjoined on us to 
watch the signs of the times as thus indicated by Him, saying, “ Be- 
hold, I have told you before, and it shall turn to you for a testimony.” 
Among these signs was His prophecy that false prophets and false 
Christs should arise. 

‘We commonly translate these words as referring to false prophets 
like Mahomet or Bar Cochba, but the day has probably passed when 
such a religious leader will arise and dare to proclaim himself as the 
Christ. It is scarcely possible, at this late age of history and time of 
general education, that impostors of this sort should succeed in de- 
ceiving the world. 

‘Nothing of the kind has occurred in the last thousand years of 
Christian history ; even in the darkest of the dark ages, such an im- 
posture would have been at once detected and exposed, and it would 
be more than a return to the dark ages were it to succeed in these 
or coming days. 

‘But, on the other hand, it is in every way possible that a false 
idea of Christ, and the revelation through Christ, should supplant and 
draw away men from the true Christ of the Gospels. Christian his- 
tory everywhere shows that false prophets are constantly arising to 
proclaim this kind of a false Christ, and the danger of such errors is 
as great to-day as it ever was’ (pp. 10-11). 


It is too obvious to need much demonstration that Latitu- 
dinarianism is contradictory to historical Christianity. Dif- 
ferent as have been the presentations of some parts of belief 
by different Christian teachers, there has been historically an 
agreement in the acceptance of the truth as a tradition dis- 
tinctively Christian, a faith wholly true, a body of thought 

N 2 
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which, whatever points of contact it might have with some 
cutside thinking, was not itself to be modified by any of it. 
The natural faculties, the history, the surroundings, of 
Athanasius and of Augustine were as different as can easily 
be conceived ; the view of Christianity which we have indicated 
is as much that of one as of the other. There could be few 
greater differences than those between medizval Europe 
and the Alexandria of the third century, or between the 
mind of Aquinas and that of Origen. Yet, if we turn to the 
Summa Theologica of the one as the greatest theological 
work of the Middle Ages, we find that, whatever value the 
writer may attach either to the methods or to the results of 
some heathen thinkers, he always regards the Christian faith 
as distinctive and absolute, able indeed to borrow instruments 
from many quarters, but itself unchanged as being the 
revelation of God. And, if we consult the works of the other 
as the most characteristic example of what is known as 
‘ Alexandrian Christianity,’ we may observe that side by side 
with the wildest speculations of this speculative genius there 
is a firm conviction that whether these are true or false the 
revealed creed of the Christian Church is unalterable and 
certain. Latitudinarianism can find support in history only 
in systems as clearly un-Christian as Neo-Platonic unbelief. 
Indecd, if any such form of thought were true, it would be 
much to be regretted that the martyrs of the early Church 
brought on themselves unnecessary suffering and death, and 
committed their fellow Christians to a false position by in- 
sisting that loyalty to Christ required a course of action 
which, on the hypothesis, was the most narrow-minded bigotry 
and intolerance of the deepest dye. 

We agree, then, with Dr. Satterlee in his repudiation of 
the form of thought which he characterizes as ‘a Creedless 
Gospel.’ And he shows, with a good deal of force, how an 
attempt to build up a religious system on a naturalistic basis 
fails alike whether the attempted basis is scientific or philo- 
sophical or ethical or humanitarian or social. 

It is not enough to point out the falsity of theories that 
are to be rejected. To do so is only to clear the ground for 
teaching what is true. And in the second part of his work, 
that on the ‘Gospel Creed, Dr. Satterlee endeavours to 
represent the doctrines of Christianity in such a way as to 
show how the revealed truth meets the needs of the present 
time. It is observed that the work of the Church is mis- 
understood if it is supposed that her ‘ first responsibility ’ is 
the ‘conversion of souls,’ 
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‘The Apostles were sent forth by our risen Lord not to proclaim 
the worth of His moral character as a human reformer or to hold up 
the ethical value of His moral teachings as an evidence of the truth 
of Christianity, but to be witnesses of His Resurrection to the 
uttermost parts of the earth ; they were to be inspired and directed by 
the Holy Ghost in doing this especial work, and this is the highest 
function of the Church. Led by her Bishops, she is first of all to 
bear witness that the revelation of God centres in the facts of 
Christ’s life—in His Incarnation and Crucifixion, in His Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension—and every other duty she has to perform is 
subordinate to this paramount duty of witness-bearing. 

‘We are in great danger of losing this thought at the present 
time. According to the popular idea, the paramount duty of the 
Church is to convert souls ; as a natural result, men put souls first 
and Christ Himself second, and endeavour to make the straight and 
narrow path broader and wider than Christ Himself made it. In 
their zeal to convert as many souls as possible, their so-called love 
for humanity has outstripped their love for God, and made them 
disloyal to Christ. Is there not a false ring about this enthusiastic 
modern love for humanity, of which we hear so much, which will not 
stand the searching test of the Gospel? ‘The truest love for our 
brother man is to desire that he shall have life eternal by knowing 
the only true God and Jesus Christ, whom He has sent. We will 
not help our brother man, nor will the Church convert a single 
human soul, by hiding the truth as it is in Christ Jesus ; for all the 
most essential facts of the Gospel are directly and immediately 
divine. ‘The Apostles went forth, the Holy Ghost bearing them wit- 
ness, and converted human souls by preaching the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ. They simply bore witness 
to Christ and then left the truth of the Gospel to do the work of 
converting souls. Only the pure Gospel itself can bring divine life 
to sinful men out of that fountain of perpetual life which is hid with 
Christ in God’ (pp. 463-4). 

Such a standpoint deserves emphatic approval. Itis true 
that it is the work of the Church to bring souls to God and 
to goodness; but Christ knows better than any of His 
servants in what way they may be brought, and it is by 
loyalty to Him and His teaching that the work of conversion 
can effectually be carried out. This is a point which has not 
always been remembered in the Apologetics of the day. 
Alike in matters of Faith and in matters of morality, there 
has been too great a tendency to think what man will accept 
and do rather than what Christ has taught and commanded. 
It has sometimes been forgotten that He who could only let 
those go away from Him who were not able to receive His 
‘hard saying’ cannot bless the modification of what He has 
expressly said. At the same time, it is due to those who are 
seeking for truth that in the presentation of the revealed 
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Faith all possible consideration should be shown to their needs, 
Every offence against the balance and harmony, and conse- 
quently against the high reasonableness of the Faith ; all crude- 
ness of expression ; all failure to recognize the pressure of real 
difficulties, are so many stumbling-blocks in the way of those 
who otherwise might more easily accept the doctrines of 
Christianity. If a most earnest protest is called for against 
the action of any who would impair the full teaching of 
Christ and His Church, there is scarcely less need of warning 
lest some who zealously hold the truth should state it in such 
terms, or in such want of proportion, or with such ignorance 
of the drifts of thought and capacities of those whom they 
address, that they are themselves injuring the cause they have 
most dearly at heart. 

Dr. Satterlee appears to us to avoid both extremes in his 
treatment of the subjects with which he deals. He expounds 
in logical sequence some central parts of the Church’s Faith, 
mindful of the bearing which these truths have on the facts 
of modern everyday life, and of the obstacles found by many 
persons in the way of their acceptance. This part of his work 
contains some striking passages. There is force in the con- 
trast which he draws between the union of the representatives 
of all kinds of sin in the attack upon Christ in His Passion and 
Christ Himself as the uniting power of all virtue: 


‘Though the Pharisees and Sadducees were at bitter enmity with 
each other, and though both regarded the Herodians as traitors to 
their country, who were truckling and selling God’s people to the 
detested power of Rome, they forgot their fierce religious and 
political animosities in their mutual hatred of Christ, and conspired 
together to accomplish His ruin on the last day that He was found 
in the Temple. 

‘The day after, these conspirators against His life gained a sudden 
and unexpected accession to their ranks from the Apostolic band 
itself, when Judas, from the Christian side, joined them. 

‘Thus, the power of one spirit of sin had drawn together Annas 
and the high-priestly faction, the Herodians, Sadducees, Pharisees, 


and Judas ; but the reigning royal family of Herod and the Govern- 
ment of Rome still held aloof. 


‘On the morning of the Crucifixion this last gap was filled, and 
by a gravitation of sin-power that was irresistible, these outside rulers 
were drawn into the circle, and after the} condemnation of Christ, 
Pilate, the Roman governor, and Herod, the provincial king, who 
had previously been at enmity with one another, became friends. 

‘Thus the representatives of all these different forms of power 
were united in the oneness of sin and arrayed against Christ. His 
Cross and Passion bring out this latent unity of sin in a startling way 
that all may recognize. 
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‘On the one hand Christ stands forth as the champion of all 
righteousness, and the representative of all the righteous men on this 
earth from Abel to Stephen, from Stephen to the last Reformer who 
shall suffer for truth’s and righteousness’ sake. On the other hand, 
because He thus represented all virtue, the whole united sin-power 
of the world was launched against His soul. All the individual sins, 
the class sins, the national sins, that in any age create a spirit of 
persecution, were actively represented here in this persecution of 
Christ’ (pp. 276-7). 


Very forcible, too, is the contention that it is the very root ot 
sin which is the source of many arguments against the 
doctrine of the Atonement : 


‘Most of the arguments that we hear against the Atonement, 
and the pleas that are put forth about the impossibility of Christ’s 
assuming the penalty of our own sins, and the eternal injustice of such 
a doctrine, are grounded on the idea of our making a just recom- 
pense ourselves. They are but the excuses put forth by a spirit of 
self, which does not want to give up self. But this spirit of self-will 
is the very spirit of sin or lawlessness which causes the whole separa- 
tion’ (p. 281). 


And, passing by the very useful handling of some detailed 
objections to the Atonement, and the careful summary of the 
historical proofs of the Resurrection of Christ gathered from 


the four unquestioned Epistles of St. Paul, we may notice an 
admirable statement on the value of the testimony of the 
Apostles to the fact that Christ rose from the dead : 


‘Observe with what care Christ selects those whd are to be the 
actual witnesses of His resurrection. His whole ministry may be 
described as atraining of the eleven Apostles for this work. 

‘The very doubt and agony of mind through which they passed 
at the time of the crucifixion was the climax of that training. He 
apparently deserted them, left them to themselves—left them to be 
a prey to their agonizing doubts for three days, to prepare them for 
what was coming. 

‘Whatever date we may assign to the Gospels, there is no possi- 
bility of counterfeit in the truthfulness of the description there 
given of the Apostles’ state of mind. We see before us honest, 
truthful men, who had given way to abject despair. ‘The more that 
adverse criticism dwells upon the uncritical character of the early 
believers the stronger it makes that description stand out, for how 
could unskilled, uncritical, inaccurate, untruthful minds fabricate, 
either consciously or unconsciously, such a skilled, critical, accurate, 
and truthful picture of human despair?’ (p. 313). 


We gratefully acknowledge the presence in this book of 
much valuable teaching on the subjects of the priestly work 
of Christ in heaven, the Holy Spirit, the Church, and the 
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Sacraments. Yet, in connexion with these subjects, we 
question whether Dr. Satterlee fully preserves the proportion- 
ate treatment of the faith which we have referred to as being 
of special value in apologetic works.' If the doctrine -of the 
Church is really to be of practical service it needs a fuller 
and much more explicit explanation than it here receives; 
and it is not satisfactory that it is left possible for readers to 
be uncertain how the writer would define what he means 
by the Church. And, if the place of the Sacraments in the 
lives of men is to be appreciated, it must be shown in much 
greater detail and by more precise statements what the Sacra- 
ments are believed to be and to accomplish. 

There is a line of thought fully in harmony with the 
teaching of Holy Scripture and the tradition of the Church, 
which might have been developed with special appropriate- 
ness in a work of this kind, and which has, we believe, much 
value in helping to show the morally fruitful character of the 
Catholic faith. It is important, in view of it, to lay particular 
stress on the Divine gift in the Incarnation. We rightly hear 
a great deal about the condescension of the Son of God in 
becoming Man. We need to be careful not to lose sight of 
the other side, whereby the acts of Christ’s Manhood are filled 
with Divine power. In His teaching His words are those of 
the Son of God. His example is the setting forth of Divine 
goodness in the actions of man. His death has its unique 
power because it is the act of one who is God. 

Dr. Satterlee says truly that the ‘ Church on earth,’ as the 
‘Body’ of Christ, ‘becomes the continuation of His Incarna- 
tion’ (p. 363). Bearing in mind, then, the Divine side of the 
Incarnation, we are led to think of the Divine side of the 
Church. Made to be the Body of Christ, the Church is not 
only indwelt by the Divine Spirit, who is perpetually present 
in the sacred Humanity of our Lord, but is also brought into 
close and intimate relationship with the Person of God the 
Son. It follows that the Church’s teaching office is far more 
than the work of a witness. There is, when the whole Church 
really speaks, the utterance of Divine truth by God Himself, 
by means of His appointed organ in the world. 

And in the whole round of sacramental agencies which 

1 The extent to which the book may be described as ‘apologetic’ is 
shown by the statement : ‘ The book has not been written for Unbelievers. 
Its sole object is to help in confirming the faith of the faithful ; to point 
out and bring back to the memory of nineteenth century Christians the 
standard of belief and of life which was set before New Testament 


Christians by Christ Himself, and the Apostles whom He trained’ 
(Preface, p. viii). 
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the goodness of God has ordained as the instruments of the 
sanctification of men, there is the same Divine side. The 
lowly means which mark the condescension whereby God 
treats mankind in the way by which they can best be helped 
are made to be instinct with Divine power, and are fitted to 
meet all kinds of needs. Baptism, cleansing, and bringing 
forgiveness, and creating sonship to God; Confirmation, as 
the means of strength to overcome forces which are too strong 
for man ; Absolution, as restoring the innocence which Baptism 
bestowed and sin lost; the Eucharist, as enabling men to 
plead a Divine propitiation and to receive a Divine gift ; 
Orders, as empowering the ordained to do what is beyond the 
power of man; Matrimony, as binding together married 
persons in a link of Divine indissolubility ; Unction, as giving 
to the soul the grace of God while the strength of man fails— 
all these are the acts of that Divine goodness which anticipates 
the needs of its creatures. An expanded treatment of this 
whole line of thought would have made the work before us a 
better representative of the ‘ Gospel Creed,’ and a more useful 
contribution to the needs of our time. 

The point we have mentioned last, the doctrine of the 
Sacraments, would have given, too, a needed link in the argu- 
ment of the book. The writer says with truth that the 
Church, 


‘so tar from becoming alienated from secular life and interests, . 
will become more closely identified with them through the one 
channel through which she can legitimately work. That channel is 
the individual. The only connection which the organism of the 
kingdom of Heaven has with the organism of the State is through the 
individual, who is at once a citizen of this world and a citizen of the 
kingdom of Heaven. And it is through the personal conscience and 
personal influence that the Church works. Every devout follower of 
Christ’ represents a power for good in the community about him. 
His presence creates a healthful moral atmosphere. The very fact 
that he stands among men as a citizen of the kingdom of Heaven 
makes him a good citizen and a man of weight in secular life. By 
seeking first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, he not only 
becomes a man of inflexible principle, but one who is skilful in 
interpreting the rule of right ; and because His ceaseless prayer is 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it is in Heaven,” 
he takes a keen and active interest in every reform movement of the 
community. He is not only a good citizen but a useful citizen. He 
becomes not only a leader in his own sphere, but an unselfish leader. 
While all recognize his power, none are antagonized by it, for it is the 
power, not of selfishness, but of self-sacrifice’ (pp. 397-8). 


If, then, it is the case that the influence of the Church on 
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society and on the community can only rightly exist by 
means of the influence which she exerts on individuals, the 
Sacramental agencies by means of which, in her, individuals 
receive the life of God may be seen to be of the highest 
possible importance. The whole Church system, with its 
elaborate care for the perfecting of individuals, lies between 
the work of Christ and those results of it which He looks to 
see in the State and in the various spheres of social life. 

We have not attempted to give any complete account of 
Dr. Satterlee’s work. It is a book which will repay study and 
thought. We could wish that the writer had made his 
methods a little less cumbrous and had given a more interest- 
ing character to many parts of his book. Readers of the 
present day need a good deal of encouragement to work 
steadily through over five hundred well filled pages. We miss 
in the author’s language the accuracy of statement and pre- 
cision of expression which a knowledge of technical theology, 
which we do not think he possesses, might have given. We 
have looked in vain for the signs of a study of the Fathers as 
full as his reading of many modern writers has evidently 
been. There are subjects on which, as we have indicated, he 
says little, about which we doubt whether he would accept 
what, in our judgment, is Scriptural and Catholic. There are 
statements on more subjects than one with which we cannot 
agree. But, while there is thus room for criticism, the whole 
work is to be cordially welcomed as a courageous and forcible 
protest against theological theories that are common and 
dangerous. Not the least of its merits is in the contrast 
which is frequently enforced between the ‘ Creedless Gospel’ 
and the ‘Gospel Creed’; and on this fundamental point the 
writer’s attitude is well represented by the following passage : 


‘There are two ways of regarding Christianity. Either it is a 
religion in which man seeks God, or one in which God seeks 
man. If it is the former, then the Gospel of the Age is right. 
It is irrational under such conditions to look any higher than the 
progress of human thought for highest truth ; for the Revelation of 
God is zz the evolution of the human race, and Christianity, like all 
other things, must keep pace with the changing conditions of human 
advancement. 

‘ But if, on the other hand, Christianity stands before us as the 
religion in which God seeks man, then it cannot possibly change.’ 
It is fixed and unalterable as the laws of nature, for it is the self- 


1 A possible misinterpretation of this statement is guarded against in 
the Preface, where the statement is made, ‘There is, of course, progress 
in the apprehension of the truth as the Church is more and more 
enlightened by the Spirit of truth’ (Preface, p. viii). 
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revelation of the God of Nature. If it occupies this position there 
can be nothing above it, nothing beyond it. We are tobe influenced 
and governed by the facts of Christ’s life just as absolutely as we are 
by the facts of nature ; we are to draw all our highest inspirations 
from them, and not from the progress of the world, in reaching a 
solution of all the religious and ethical, political and social problems 
of the time, and, so far from a fetter, this will be the highest stimulus 
towards the advancement of civilization. . 

‘Has not the cry of progress, which is so exhilarating to the 
multitudes, passed into an exaggeration and an utterly unreal senti- 
ment? Isit not, in that form, a mere passing expression of present- 
day thought, and an enthusiasm generated by the discoveries and 
inventions of this past century, and by that subtle spirit of pride in 
the achievements of humanity which they have created? And can 
such an exaggeration last long? It is true that the desire for progress 
is a universal instinct, but deep down in the human heart there is 
another craving that is just as importunate. It is the cry of a soul 
which longs for rest, for security, for the repose of a life which has 
found the highest truth. . 

‘Amid all its boasted progress, its enthusiasm for humanity, its 
glorification of the sovereignty of man, this age has lost its hold upon, 
and its appreciation of, the sovereignty of God’ (pp. 493-5). 


We remember reading some volumes of sermons by the 
late Dr. Washburne, a former rector of Calvary Church, New 
York, which, in spite of not a few theological imperfections, im- 
pressed us with their reality and moral force. The present 
work is an indication that love of truth and right is not wanting 
in his successor. 


ArT. IX.—JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. 


udaistic Christianity. A Course of Lectures by FENTON 
Ly y 
JOHN ANTHONY Hort. (London, 1894.) 


THE relation of the Synagogue to the Christian Church 
was one of the subjects which the sculptors of the early 
middle ages chose for emblematic representation. Many of 
the cathedrals of France and Germany preserve for us to-day 
the form which that representation took. In the article deal- 
ing with the subject, in his invaluable Dzctzonary of Architec- 
ture, M. Viollet le Duc refers to, and in some cases gives us 
illustrations of, the figures found on the cathedrals of Rheims, 
Strasburg, Bamberg, Worms, and St. Severin at Bordeaux. 
It may perhaps be interesting to quote his summary of the 
forms in which the Church and Synagogue respectively appear 
in these representations : 
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‘ Towards the commencement of the thirteenth century the con- 
structors of our cathedrals, conforming themselves to the spirit of the 
time, chose to trace on the portals of these grand edifices, which were 
at once civil and religious, not only the history of the world, but all 
which is connected with creation and the knowledge of man, and his 
inclinations, good and evil. . . . They aimed at indicating to the 
mass of the faithful the distinction which it was necessary to draw 
between the Old and New Testament, and for this reason they placed 
in a conspicuous place on these facades two female statues, the one 
holding a standard which falls to pieces in her hands, with a crown 
reversed at its feet, the tables [of the law] falling from its hands, its 
head bent, and its eyes veiled by a band, or a serpent which is coiled 
round its forehead. This is the Old Law, the Synagogue, a dethroned 
sovereign whose glory is past, blinded by the spirit of evil, or at least 
incapable of recognizing the eternal truths of the New Law. The 
other statue wears a crown on its head, its forehead is raised, its 
expression proud ; it holds in one hand the standard of the faith, in 
the other a chalice ; it is triumphant, and turns away from the apo- 
stolic assembly gathered round a teaching Christ. This is the New 
Law.’ ! 


Quite recently has been published in Germany a mono- 
graph in which with true German exhaustiveness this sub- 
ject of the symbolic representation of the Synagogue and 
the Church has been worked out ; and not only have a num- 
ber of cathedrals and churches not mentioned by Viollet le 
Duc been added to his list, but the treatment of this subject 
on stained glass and the illuminated manuscripts of certain 
libraries have also been investigated and put before us with a 
number of illustrations.’ 

But interesting as this historic examination of one subject 
of Christian art may be, there is a danger that we should for- 
get M. Viollet le Duc’s reminder that these statues, and this 
mode of representation generally, were the work of an age 
characterised by strong anti-Jewish prejudices, and confined 
for the most part to places where there was a strong Jewish 
element in the population. Knowing, it may be, a little more 
of what spirit we are, we have come for the most part in the 
present day to obliterate, as far as may be, rather than to 
emphasize distinctions of creed, and to see what is good or 
permanent in institutions which have either passed away or 
been changed past recognition. The book of which the title 
appears at the head of this article is a scholarly, careful, and 
sympathetic investigation of the relations between Christians 

' Dictionnaire raisonné de [ Architecture Francaise, v. 154 599. 

* Geistliches Schauspiel und kirchliche Kunst in ihrem Verhaltniss 


erliutert an einer lkonographie der Kirche und Synagoge, von Dr. Paul 
Weber, Stuttgart, 1894. 
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and Jews in the early years of the Christian Church. It may 
be a bold statement to make that there are few subjects which 
would better repay investigation for the right understanding 
of early Christianity than a close verbal study of the meaning 
which should be attached to certain phrases in the New Testa- 
ment which clearly betray their Jewish origin. Dr. Edersheim 
emphasizes‘in his Lzfe and Times of Jesus the Messiah the 
historical necessity which compelled the teaching of Jesus to 
be expressed in language intelligible to Jewish hearers, if it 
was not to be an anachronism. And as a matter of fact both 
the Gospels and the Acts—to say nothing of the other 
books of the New Testament—abound in evidence on 
every page that the tree of Christianity had its roots 
deep in Jewish soil. Two or three instances will suffice to 
make clear our meaning. Thus we cannot help wondering, 
as we read of those who were ‘expecting redemption’ in 
Jerusalem (St. Luke ii. 38), what line their thoughts followed ; 
or again we may ask, when we meet with the references to a 
universal restoration of all things (Acts iii. 21,and elsewhere), 
what this term conveyed to St. Peter’s hearers ; and yet once 
more, when the same Apostle speaks, in the same passage, 
of ‘times of refreshing,’ we may well pause and ask a similar 
question. These instances will indicate the way in which a 
close study of the terminology of Judaism may be made to 
throw a clearer light on the meaning of some of the language 
of the New Testament. But Dr. Hort does not go back 
behind the New Testament. He takes the New Testament 
as we have it ; and it is not unimportant here to remark how 
closely he agrees, after his many years of study, with the 
familiar and ordinary views as to the composition and author- 
ship of the books of the New Testament. And taking the 
New Testament in this way, he deals with this ‘great and 
interesting element in Early Church History—a natural pro- 
duct of the circumstances of the Apostolic age .. . becoming 
more and more evidently a futile anachronism as the main 
body of the Church grew up into a stately tree in the eyes of 
all men, and at length dying naturally away’ (p. 6). 

And what, in fact, does this term Judaistic Christianity 
mean for Dr. Hort? He is careful to define his meaning of the 
term in contradistinction to some possible interpretations which 
might be put upon it. Thus, it is not a Christianity ‘ Judaistic 
in tone and spirit only,’ ze. a Christianity which would go 
back to the weak and beggarly elements ; for such Christianity 
is the outcome of ‘ permanent tendencies of human nature,’ not 
specially Judaistic. Nor is it a Christianity which lays stress 
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on the teaching of the Old Testament, emphasizing its autho- 
rity without grasping its relation to the New Testament. As an 
instance of what he means, Dr. Hort quotes the Puritanic 
appeal to the Jewish law on such a point as Sabbath observ- 
ance. Nor, thirdly, does Dr. Hort mean a Christianity which 
lays emphasis on the connexion of Christianity with the Old 
Testament, in which sense all Christianity might be called 
Judaistic except that of those who, like Marcion, set the Old 
and New Testament in opposition. But he does mean that 
form of Christianity which ascribed perpetuity to the Jewish 
Law, and then gave a ‘universal validity to national ordi- 
nances.’ We must confess that it seems rather difficult to 
grasp any practical difference between this use of the term 
and the second of those which Dr. Hort dismisses ; for what 
was the Puritanic appeal to which he refers but a regarding 
of regulations made for the Jewish people as binding on later 
times? Nor are we quite sure that the term is used through- 
out the book in the same sense, or that we can understand it 
to mean exactly the same thing throughout the period 
covered by the New Testament. Thus, on p. 110, Dr. Hort 
himself speaks of ‘ Judaistic Christianity and transitional states 
liable to be confounded with it.’ But we need not tarry over an 
exact definition of the term. Dr. Hort begins his considera- 
tion of the subject by trying to make clear from the Gospels 
what was our Lord’s attitude towards the institutions of the 
Jewish people. This attitude was briefly expressed in the 
first part of the Sermon on the Mount ; and it is impossible 
by any condensation or paraphrase to do justice to the 
delicate touch with which Dr. Hort has handled the words of 
St. Matthew. He begins by pointing out that the words 
‘ Think not that I am come’ conceal a reference to a hasty 
assumption, on the part of some of His hearers, that our 
Lord ‘had come to break down restraints and to lift from 
men’s shoulders the duties which they felt as burdens.’ So 
far from that, He had come to fulfil, z.e. not merely personally 
to perform, but also to carry forward to completion, to fill out 
and deepen by a new spirit. And this was attained by 
pointing men to the principle which underlay the rule, by 
passing behind what God commands to what God is, and by 
emphasizing His perfection as the standard and the power of 
human perfection. A right understanding of the Law and 
the Prophets brings with it an acceptance of the command 
that men should do to others whatever they would that others 
should do to them. On this double principle of love to God 
and man ang, or depend, all the Lawand the Prophets. As 
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an illustration of this principle underlying and /u/flling the 
Old Testament teaching we may refer to St. Paul’s words (in 
Rom. xiii. 8, 10, and Gal. v. 14), where, using the same word 
(rAnpow), he, too, emphasizes the need of looking behind the 
ordinances of the Law to their animating principle. 

Passing from our Lord’s teaching in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Dr. Hort goes on to consider what we may gather on 
this subject from the language used by our Lord about John 
the Baptist ; and here he notices another side of our Lord’s 
attitude towards the old dispensation : ‘The new here is not 
the fulfilment of the old, but its advancing successor.’ And 
yet, at the same time, our Lord does not condemn the old. 
Dr. Hort thus sums up his conclusions from the passages used 
by our Lord in regard to John the Baptist : 

‘They agree with the passages on the Law and Prophets in testi- 
fying to a divinely appointed function of the Forerunner himself, 
and indirectly of the whole old dispensation which was represented 
by him ; and they exhibit the new order as a better order succeed- 
ing an order which was good, though far less good. On the other 
hand, they are silent on the fulfilment of the old by the new, and 
therefore they are also silent on what goes along with that idea of 
fulfilment, the ideal perpetuity of the old, the indestructibility of the 
Law and the Prophets’ (pp. 27-28). 


The next group of passages examined is that in which 
our Lord deals with the interpretation of the Law by the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and Dr. Hort points out that no ‘ re- 
bellion against their positive rules’ is taught, but the spirit of 
their teaching is condemned as contradictory to the Law and 
the Prophets. Similarly, in regard to our Lord’s attitude to- 
wards different parts of the Old Testament legislation, we 
find that He did not exalt the moral at the expense of the 
ceremonial, and abrogate the latter while He re-affirmed the 
former. On the contrary, 

‘He opposes the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, to leaving 
undone the weightier matters of the Law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith, not, be it observed, prohibitions at all, whether taken from the 
Ten Commandments or from any other legal source, but three posi- 
tive habits of mind and conduct’ (p. 31). 


So again, in regard to our Lord’s teaching on such points 
as the observance of the Sabbath, or marriage: our Lord, both 
in act and word, does not abolish, but goes back to the under- 
lying principle by a recognition of which, and by this only, 
the Old Testament regulation is fulfilled. The same position 
emerges from an examination of our Lord’s words about the 
Jewish nation and the Gentiles. We see both a deliberate 
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limitation to, and concentration on, Jewish ground, and at the 
same time we get ample evidence of the intended extension 
of the Kingdom of Heaven hereafter. 

Our Lord is thus seen, in regard to this question of the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism, to have maintained a 
two-fold line of argument throughout. On the one hand He 
laid stress on the fulfilment of Judaism in Christianity, and 
on the other he emphasized no less clearly the lower and 
transitory character of Judaism: 

‘Part of our Lord’s action and teaching had reference to what 
was permanent in the new order of which He was the Head and 
Foundation ; part of it had reference to temporary requirements of 
present circumstances, but it was easy to confound the one with the 
other, and not easy to distinguish them in due proportion’ (p. 38). 


We have dwelt at some little length on our Lord’s teach- 
ing on this point, because Dr. Hort seems to us to have 
clearly brought out, as only long and patient study can bring 
out, the great principles underlying Christ’s necessarily fre- 
quent references to the enactments of the dispensation which 
preceded and prepared the way for Christianity. 

In that period of transition to which Dr. Hort refers in 
the passage which we have just quoted, it is a little difficult 
to follow the way in which the current was setting ; it is not 
easy to break up the period into chronological divisions, and, 
indeed, it may be open to question whether the early chapters 
of the Acts, with the frequent short sections summarizing the 
history, are always arranged in the order in which the events 
occurred. To give one instance of the difficulty to which we 
refer : the statement made in Acts xi. 20, with reference to the 
preaching at Antioch, seems to point to a new departure, and 
a wider opening of the doors of the Christian Church to the 
Gentiles, and yet in the account of the Council of Jerusalem, 
St. Peter, no doubt referring to the incident of Cornelius, 
claims that it was through his mouth that Christianity had 
first been preached to the Gentiles ; and, once more, in Acts 
xiv. 27, we are told of yet a third period with which this 
great event of the admission of the Gentiles is associated— 
viz. St. Paul’s first missionary journey. So that the Acts 
seems to us to emphasize three different occasions as marking 
the first admission of the Gentiles. This chronological diffi- 
culty is still further increased by the absence of direct, and 
the frequency of indirect, references to the lapse of time, so 
that the fixing of the successive intervals which may have 
elapsed between the different events recorded is on the whole 
a matter of guess-work, <A difficulty of another kind is that 
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there is an uncertainty as to the terms used of the classes of 
people who stood in closer or more remote relation to 
udaism. Before we can be exact as to the steps by which 
other than Jews came to receive the gospel message, we must 
study what was the precise connotation of the terms” EAAnves, 
‘EdAAnuictat, evoeBets, mpoonrutor, ceBopevor tov Oeov, what 
was involved by preaching the gospel to the Samaritans, and 
other similar questions. It may also be noticed that Gentiles 
seem to have heard the gospel message in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, as may be inferred from the account of the events at 
Antioch in Pisidia, and from the statement of Acts xviii. 4, 
which represents St. Paul as preaching to Gentiles as well as 
Jews in the synagogue at Corinth. But these points not- 
withstanding, some incidents are clearly marked out by the 
early narrative of the Acts as important, while others are 
mentioned which may be seen now to be important, though 
perhaps their significance is not emphasized by the writer of 
the Acts. The three most important crises would seem to be 
the narrative which centres in the speech of St. Stephen, the 
conversion of Cornelius, and the council at Jerusalem, the 
proceedings of which are narrated in the fifteenth chapter. 
Besides these obviously important facts there are scat- 
tered up and down the early chapters of the Acts a number 
of allusions to changes in the Christian body either by such 
accessions from outside as the large number of priests who 
(Acts vi. 7) threw in their lot with the Christians, or by the 
marking out of definite bodies with, it may be, conflicting 
interests and principles within the Church. All this must have 
involved a position of unstable equilibrium in regard to a 
point such as that we are considering, for ‘a fulfilment of the 
Law which was not a literal retention of it as a code of com- 
mandments was, as it is still, a conception hard to grasp: it 
was easier either to perpetuate the conditions of the Old 
Covenant or else to blaspheme them’ (p. 37). It is curious, 
moreover, as Dr. Hort points out, that the opponents whom 
St. Stephen had to meet were not Hebrews, but Hellenists ; in 
the case of St. Paul later, the opposition is marked as coming 
from the same quarter. The importance of St. Stephen’s 
speech seems to consist in the principles which underlie the 
historical summary which he puts forward to meet the double 
charge of destroying the temple and changing the customs 
left by Moses. These charges were no doubt a perversion of 
the language which St. Stephen had actually used. But the 
passage of Deuteronomy which he quotes points to his own 
personal recognition that Moses had foretold a prophet whose 
VOL. XLI.—NO. LXXXT. O 
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teaching was to override the claims of his own ; and in regard 
to the temple his argument involves no condemnation of the 
building of the temple, but rather emphasizes that ‘it was in 
fact merely one mutable phase in the manifestation of God’s 
dwelling among men’ (p. 52). The speech of St. Stephen is 
an enunciation, then, of the two principles which come out in 
our Lord’s attitude towards Judaism, that Christianity was at 
once to fulfil and to succeed the older dispensation. The 
next incident, that of Cornelius, seems to us really to mark 
the critical moment in the extension of Christianity to the 
Gentiles, although, as we have already pointed out, there are 
two other passages in the Acts where the writer has thought 
fit to emphasize the admission of the Gentiles as a new fact. 
The reason why we are inclined to select this incident as 
specially important is that more than one account is given 
of it, but still more because the action taken by St. Peter 
required two special manifestations of the Divine will to jus- 
tify him in the course he took. The incident of the sheet 
with the clean and unclean animals betokened that St. Peter's 
act, in even going to Gentiles, was to be a new departure 


requiring express sanction ; but the outpouring of the Spirit 
7m a unique way prior to baptism was needed before St. Peter 
could bring himself to perform for his new converts this rite 


of initiation into the Christiancommunity. The third and last 
of those events which we have singled out as important in the 
narrative of the Acts is the council held at Jerusalem after St. 
Paul’s missionary journey. As the two previous incidents had 
dealt with the general principles of the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism, and the fact that Gentiles were to be admitted to 
the Christian body, so this third event determined whether 
the same requirements should be made of Gentile as of 
Jewish converts, and if not, what should be the minimum 
required. Dr. Hort’s examination of the decision of the 
council is particularly interesting. He shows that it is as 
important for its omissions as for its expressly defined in- 
junctions: ‘ Not only circumcision disappears, but the Sab- 
bath and all other sacred seasons, distinctions of clean and 
unclean meats, with special exceptions, and the Levitical 
legislation generally: nor, again, is anything said about the 
Ten Commandments’ (p. 68). In regard to the four points 
positively enacted he points out that they do not correspond, 
as has been sometimes said, to those commands which later 
Jewish tradition regarded as ordained by God for the non- 
Jewish descendants of Noah, the so-called Noachid command- 
ments. Not only is the correspondence by no means close, 
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but the identification would imply that the Gentiles were. to 
be admitted only on the footing of proselytes, and so ‘ would 
be making them a kind of associates, not full members of 
the Christian community.’ The four precepts are notin 
fact to be explained as if they were in any sense merely con- 
cessions to Jewish prejudice. They were meant as ‘concrete 
indications of pure and true religion’ none the less so because 
they were ‘coincident with hallowed Jewish laws or traditions, 
though this was not the source of their authority.’ Three of the 
four, as Dr. Hort points out, answer to three great mysteries 
of human life or experience, and to three corresponding forms 
of reverence. ‘In all communion with God, in the most 
intimate form of communion with man, the sense of being 
on holy ground is the most essential condition, and to lay 
stress on this at the outset of a Christian profession might 
naturally be thought a salutary safeguard for new converts’ 
(p. 72). With the fourth—the command to abstain from 
things strangled—we need not here concern ourselves. We 
quite agree with Dr. Hort that it is unsatisfactory, as has 
generally been done, to consider it as referring only to a 
particular case of the command to abstain from blood. It 


may be well just to state here three concluding remarks of 
Dr. Hort on the whole question. Firstly, these injunctions 
were requirements of a new kind: 





‘These substitutes for circumcision were intrinsically by no 
means efusdem generis. That was a physical operation which could 
be absolutely enforced before admission to fellowship, and which 
then in the natural course of things remained permanently. The 
four precepts were precepts only. As conditions they could be 
imposed in the form of sromises only, and would thus answer to the 
renunciations which early became a condition of baptism’: (pp. 
73-4). 

Secondly, these precepts were not meant to be applied 
either universally or permanently, but were meant to meet 
a local and temporary difficulty. We do, indeed, learn that 
St. Paul made them known beyond the limits for which they 
were originally intended (Acts xvi. 4), and that they are 
alluded to by St. James later (Acts xxi. 25); but, when St. 
Paul comes to discuss the question of eidwAd@uta in his 
epistles, he makes no allusion to the decision of this council. 
With characteristic appreciation Dr. Hort notices that 


‘the difference between the absolute prohibition of edwAdvra in the 

Jerusalem precept, and Paul’s much more guarded directions in. the 

First Epistle to the Corinthians, is just the difference between a broad 

tule laid down antecedently for general practice and the discrimina- 
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tion in its application which a wise spiritual guide, eager to lead his gan 
disciples behind the rule to the principle, would naturally inculcate Nu 


on his disciples when cases of conscience had already arisen’ (p, aad 
76). no | 

Apart from the three important events to which we have 
referred, there are numberless slight references in the Acts 


showing the various phases through which the attitude of the » g 
Church on this question passed—phases due either to some Jud 
local circumstances, or to the character of this or that indi- four 
vidual. Dr. Hort passes them all in review, and by a happy Gu 
combination of close verbal exegesis, and a keen appreciation Che 
of human character, seems tous to realize himself, and enable r 
others to realize, the different aspects which this question pre- : 
sented. Space does not allow of our following him in the ake 
same detail with which we have up to this point traced his a 
arguments. We may refer, however, to his examination of _ 
the conduct of St. Peter condemned by St. Paul in Gal. ii. a 
11-14. This is explained as though St. Peter had urged in the 
self-defence that it was necessary to keep the Jewish party in m 
good humour, and by some such subtle opportunistic argu- 1 
ment won over Barnabas and others, not seeing that the effect  ) 
of this conduct would be to imply that the Gentile converts, “a k 
if they were to mix on terms of equality with the Jews, must a ' 
become Jews. He emphasizes that this act is not a doctrinal Jews 
but a moral aberration on St. Peter’s part, and that there is te a 


therefore no antagonism in principle between the two hi 
Apostles such as has been inferred from this passage. We visit 
must allude also to the careful distinction which is drawn ” 


between the cases of Timothy and Titus. The latter St. Paul bY ‘ 
refused to have circumcised—and in this interpretation of Gal. ne * 
ii. 3-5 Dr. Hort agrees with Dr. Lightfoot—although the Jeru- re 
salem Apostles suggested this as likely to cause less friction. = 

Titus was a Gentile, and to have circumcised him ‘would not es 
have been to follow any principle, but merely to accept what, thi 

if allowable at all, would have been nothing better than a a. 
prudential concession to temporary difficulties.’ Timothy, on st 

the other hand (Acts xvi. I-3), was half a Jew by birth and a 
wholly a Jew by education (2 Tim. iii. 15). The question een, 


had to be decided whether St. Paul was to take him as his the d 
companion on his missionary journey as a Jewish or a Gentile 


convert. It was here a question not of principle but of oh 
expediency. ‘ 

‘If by the side of the Pharisee of Tarsus he stood as a Gentile Raina 
convert on the strength of being uncircumcised, he would throw Chris 


away every chance of influencing Jews without any corresponding 
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gain of Gentiles, for his true history would soon be well known. Yet 
if he went forth to preach as a Jew without circumcision, he would 
scandalise the Jews even more: he would be regarded as the thin 
end of a Pauline wedge for casting a slight on circumcision for Jews 
no less than Gentiles ’ (pp. 86-87). 


One more reference to the Acts we must make in order 
to illustrate what transitional forms of belief between 
Judaism and Christianity were possible. Instances are to be 
found in the cases of Apollos and those converts who, know- 
ing only John’s baptism, had not only not received the Holy 
Spirit, but had not even heard whether there was any Holy 
Ghost. 

We must pass on to St. Paul’s Epistles, and here it 
is necessary to draw attention to various classes of people, 
whose attitude towards Christianity and its prominent ex- 
pounder, St. Paul, was not the same. Thus we have to dis- 
tinguish between the conduct of Jewish unbelievers towards 
St. Paul and ‘the invasion of the Pauline gospel by 
the doctrines and practices of Judaistic Christianity,’ and 
again we have to draw a line between those who objected to 
St. Paul and questioned his authority, and those who objected 
to his gospel doctrinally, and in this last class we have to 
make a further subdivision, and to distinguish the Palestinian 
Jews from those of the dsac7ropd. As instances of what we 
mean, we may take, in illustration of the attitude of unbe- 
lieving Jews towards him, the persecutions which threatened 
him before (Acts xx. 3) and during (Acts xxi. 11) his last 
visit to Jerusalem, As an instance of the distrust exhibited 
by Christian Jews, we may take the narrative (Acts xxi. 20 
ff.) in which St. James advises that St. Paul should do some- 
thing to remove this prejudice. As illustrating the attitude 
of those who attacked St. Paul on personal rather than doc- 
trinal grounds, we may refer to the language of the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. In the Epistle to the Galatians the language shows 
that not only had St. Paul’s personal authority as an Apostle 
been called in question, but also that in this Church the 
necessity of circumcision was being preached, and the free- 
dom of the gospel message curtailed. Lastly, in regard to 
the distinction we have drawn above between the Palestinian 
Jews and the Jews of the Dispersion, we may quote the 
following passage : 

‘The points actually condemned among the Colossians are to be 
found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, z.e. among the Palestinian Jewish 
Christians. The differences between the Judaistic Christianity of 
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Colossz and of Palestine are two, negative and positive. Negatively... 
Colossz does not seem to have been troubled about the permanent 
bindingness of the Law, and all that is involved in this, while in 
Palestine this idea had naturally great force. Positively, at Colossz 
the Jewish ways were commended to Christians by the specious 
names of wisdom and philosophy, of which in this connexion we 
hear nothing in Palestine. . . . In Palestine, as also in regions in- 
vaded by the Palestinian emissaries, ¢.g. Antioch and Galatia, the 
Christian belief and practice are affected by the central or Pharisaic. 
Judaism of Jerusalem ; in Colossz they are affected by the Judaism 
of the Dispersion’ (pp. 125-26). 

Of all that is contained in Dr. Hort’s book, that which 
will probably strike his readers as most original is his discus- 
sion of the heresies with which St. Paul is dealing in his letter. 
to the Colossians, to which we have just referred. The 
common view up to the present time has been that, both in 
the Epistle to the Colossians and in the Pastoral Epistles, St. 
Paul is dealing with some form of Gnosticism, characterized 
in the latter group of epistles by a greater tendency towards 
antinomianism. From this view, which was perhaps most 
clearly expounded by Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Hort dissents ; and 
we must express our opinion that it has been shown in the 
volume before us that the language used in these epistles is 
at any rate not incompatible with the supposition that St. 
Paul has in his mind some form, not of Gnosticism, but of 
Judaism. This Judaism is not, it is true, that which he had 
combated in earlier epistles which laid stress on the importance 
of circumcision and the permanent bindingness of the Law, but 
concerned itself with ‘ practical questions, difference of food, 
and: difference of days, and angel-worship, dealt with to a 
great extent on universal grounds.’ To prove his point, Dr. 
Hort examines those passages which seem to imply a specu- 
lative philosophy, and contends that the ¢:Aocod/a referred to 
in Col. ii. 8, is to be explained by the more detailed passage 
in Col. ii. 16-23, and that of the separate points there men- 
tined, such as meats, drinks, feasts, new moons, and sabbaths, 
some must refer to Judaism, while none xeed be interpreted 


otherwise ; while such expressions as the ‘elements of the 
world’ ‘according to the commands and teachings of men,” 


are most easily understood, in the light of similar expressions 


elsewhere in the New Testament, to refer to Judaism. The 
only difficulty lies in the reference to angel-worship contained. 
in the words Opyoxela tov ayyédov. But, granted that these 


details of the heresy may be considered to fit in with the sup- 
position that St. Paul is dealing with Judaism, can we say the 
same of: the general terms in which the heresy is referred 
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to, earlier in the chapter, as d:a ris pidocodias nal xevijs 
anatns ? To this Dr. Hort replies in the affirmative, on the 
ground that the ¢vAocodia in question is ethical and not theo- 
sophic, and that the use of the term is merely a ‘ fresh example 
of a widely spread tendency of that age to disarm Western 
prejudice against things Jewish by giving them a quasi- 
Hellenic varnish,’ while the words «evi aratn do but imply 
that ‘ there was a real speciousness in the claim set up for this 
girocogia.’ It is quite clear from the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians that views which could be described as a philosophy 

would be more likely to win favour, and that being so, the 
Jewish teachers would have every motive to try and bring 
their teaching under the attractive term, and some such 
attempt may be implied by the use of the article ths dudo- 
gopias, which we may translate ‘ this philosophy of theirs,’ or 
‘this so-called philosophy.’. A similar problem of the inter- 
pretation to be put upon certain terms employed meets us in 
connexion with the Pastoral Epistles. It is not to be ex- 
pected that in such an inquiry there should not be points on 
which different views will be held. Thus we do not follow 
Dr. Hort when he says of the word érepodidacxanei (1 Tim. 
i 3), that the element érepo- points to ‘unfitness and irrele- 
vance of teaching, nor do we see that Zrepov is so used in the 
expression evdayyéduov Frepov of Gal. i.6. Again, we do not 
agree with Dr. Hort’s view that, in the expression pépdwars 
qyvooews (Rom. ii. 20), St. Paul ‘seems to speak at once of a 
counterfeit yva@ous and a true years, which had its pépdwors 
in the Law.’ Rather—as in the only other place where pép- 
gwais is used in the New Testament, 2 Tim. iii. 5, woppwoocw 
etoeBeias—is stress to be laid on the ending of the noun and 
the expression to be paraphrased ‘that which goes to make 
the wopdy of true knowledge,’ so that there is no question of 
a true and a counterfeit yyadous, but of a true yvaors which 
has not yet reached its fully developed pop¢7. We therefore 
regard Dr. Hort as creating an antithesis which the actual 

Greek used does not warrant. But these are small points, 
Probably the passages in the Pastoral Epistles which have 
been most generally regarded as implying some kind of 
Gnosticism are 1 Tim. vi. 20 (avtTiOécas Tis wevdmvipov- 
yvooews), and 1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. iii. 9, where reference is made 
to yeveadoylar. But as to the latter word, yeveadoylas, Dr.” 
Hort shows that the word, meaning in the first instance 
genealogies proper, came to include ‘all the early tales adhe- 
rent, as it were, to the births of founders, so that, without any 
undue straining of the term, if Philo could use it in no depre- 
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ciatory sense of all the primitive human history in the Penta- 
teuch, ‘it would @ fortiori be applicable to the rank growth of 
legend respecting the patriarchs and other heroes of early 
Mosaic history which had grown up among the Jews, both in 
Hebrew and in Greek, before the time of the Apostles.’ And 
as to the other phrase—avrtiOéoeis THs Wevdmvipov yvoorws— 
the word avtidéceis 

‘would seem an appropriate word to describe the endless contrasts 
of decisions, founded on endless distinctions which played so large a 
part in the casuistry of the scribes as interpreters of the Law. It 
would thus designate frivolities of what was called the Halacha, as 
the pido. and yeveadAoyia: designate frivolities of the other great de- 
partment of Jewish learning, the Haggada’ (pp. 139-140). 


Nor is there any reason why yva@ors should not be used 
of Jewish, as distinguished from Gnostic, learning. It is so 
used, without doubt, in St. Luke xi. 52, where our Lord 
blames the lawyers for having taken away the key of know- 
ledge, and the Hebrew word ny’, which the LXX translate 
by yvéous, is used in the Talmud to mean a decision of a 
Rabbi on the sense of the Law, so that the study of the Jewish 
Scriptures, ‘the distinctive lore of a class of canonists and 
casuists, was in the strictest sense a special knowledge, a 
knowledge limited to experts or initiated persons, Dr. Hort’s 
conclusion is as follows : 


‘On the whole, then, in the Pastoral Epistles, noless thanin Colos- 
sians, it seems impossible to find clear evidence of speculative or 
Gnosticising tendencies. We do find, however, a dangerous fondness 
for Jewish trifling, both of the legendary and of the legal or casuistical 
kind. We find also indications, but much less prominent, of some 
such abstinences in the matter of foods (probably chiefly animal food 
and wine) as at Colossze and Rome, with a probability that marriage 
would before long come likewise under a religious ban. But of cir- 
cumcision and the perpetual validity of the law we have nothing’ 
(p. 146). 

We cannot stop to go into the different phases of this 
question of the relation of Judaism to Christianity which Dr. 
Hort traces through the rest of the New Testament. In regard 
to the Epistle of St. James, Dr. Hort expresses the opinion 
that it is late rather than early, and that it ‘chiefly illustrates 
Judaistic Christianity by total freedom from it.’ In the First 
Epistle of St. Peter ‘as in the Epistle to the Ephesians, all that 
Palestinian Christianity represented is entirely out of sight. 
There is no trace of transitional conditions in which the letter 
of the Old Law and Covenant has still a certain legitimacy. 
The Israel of the future is the only Israel in view.’ The 
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teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews‘ resembles that of the 
second set of passages in the Gospels, that set to which the 
language used respecting John the Baptist belongs,’ in opposi- 
tion to a tendency on the part of professed Christians in 
Palestine, ‘without abjuring the name of Jesus, to treat their 
relation to Him as trivial and secondary compared with their 
relation to the customs of their forefathers and their living 
countrymen,’ The Apocalypse, when carefully read, ‘ bears 
testimony to that Apostolic view of the relations of the 
Christian Church to Judaism which we have found in St. 
Paul, St. Peter, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 

In the last forty pages, Dr. Hort passes outside the New 
Testament and deals with the references to Palestinian history 
in the end of the first century, and the migration to Pella 
from Jerusalem. There is evidence of frequent controversy 
between Jews and Christians in Palestine, and also of Chris- 
tians continuing to observe Jewish customs after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

‘ The general conclusion is that the Christianity of the Church of 
Jerusalem during the whole time between the unknown return from 
Pella and the war of Barcochba and of the same Church in its prob- 
able subsequent transplantation to remoter parts of Judea, and of 
Hegesippus himself, were [read was] probably not Judaistic except to 
a certain extent in practice as distinguished from principle’ (p. 180). 
We must rapidly dismiss the chapter which deals with the 
Ignatian Epistles. Dr. Hort believes that ¢wo sets of false 
teachers are here referred to, the one Docetic the other 
Judaistic, and that these latter were of the Pharisaic type, 
concerning themselves with the Law, Circumcision, and the 
Sabbath, while the Docetism is Docetism pure and simple and 
not necessarily Gnostic in character. In Cerinthus, who is 
next discussed, we have ‘at last .a real instance of a Judaizing 
Christian, if, indeed, he can be called a Christian, who was at 
the same time, in the conventional sense a Gnostic. The con- 
cluding chapter deals with the Palestinian Ebionites. 

Thus Dr. Hort traces the history of Judaistic Christianity, 
a subject which he describes (if we may repeat a quotation) 
as ‘a natural product of .the circumstances of the Apostolic 
age, living on for some generations, and that probably not 
without times of revival, but becoming more and. more 
evidently a futile anachronism as the main body of the Church 
grew up into a stately tree in the eyes of all men, and, at 
length, dying naturally away’ (p.6). It was natural, certainly, 
as caused by that human instinct which, especially in religious. 
matters, clings tenaciously to the past; and as such it was 
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treated with tenderness by our Lord, when, allowing that 
John’s disciples were right in saying that the old is good, He 
showed that Christianity involved no real break with the 
past. In vetere Testamento Novum latet, in Novo Testa- 
mento Vetus patet. 

At the same time there was, as we have seen, another side 
to our Lord’s teaching on the relationship of Christianity and 
Judaism. Judaism was to decrease as Christianity increased, 
Christianity was not only to fulfil but to succeed Judaism. 
And Dr. Hort brings out the fact that this double line of 
thought runs through the New Testament. For Jews who 
became Christians there was to be no necessary break with 
the past. They were to remain Jews and to seek, beneath 
the letter of Old Testament ordinances, the principle which 
gave them life and permanence. For the Gentiles on the 
other hand, the attempt to enforce, as of permanent binding- 
ness, the precepts of the Law was voluntarily to ignore the 
liberty with which Christ had made them free. 

It remains for us to say a few words-in reference to the 
book as a whole. The question with which it deals is one 
which now has only an historical importance. But the book 
is of very great interest and value, because the subject is so 
inwoven into the fabric of the New Testament, that in dis- 
entangling the threads, Dr. Hort has to touch a great many 
other points; so that the reader has the results of his 
finished exegesis on a great number of texts running through 
the whole New Testament, as well as, it may be, a fresh 
insight into a number of points connected with the history of. 
the Apostolic age. We have already mentioned some points 
in the exegesis with which we disagree. We may here add 
one or two more. Thus we cannot but think that the inter- 
pretation of vroA/revya in Phil. iii. 17, which makes a contrast 
between a visible Jewzsh mwoXitevua, and an invisible Christian 
aroA/revya, is much less simple and effective than that which 
finds a reference here to the privileges of Roman citizenship. 
Another place where we differ from Dr. Hort is in regard to 
1 Cor. ix. 19, where we prefer to take the 2« wdavrov with 
2revOepos rather than with éovAwoa. Nor do we think that 
1 Cor. vii. 17-24 is really a ‘digression to a much wider 
subject.’ It seems to us to be nothing more than an illustra- 
tion of the principle just laid down in regard to marriage. 
There are places, too, where we think the argument might 
be made clearer: ¢,g. on p. 4, the expressions ‘legitimately’ 
and ‘consistently’ do not seem to us the right adverbs,; 
though we are not sure that we follow Dr. Hort’s meaning: 
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here. On p. 19, is ‘ various ground’ nota slip of some kind ? 
To the use of qwere for was on p. 180, we have already alluded. 
But, on the other hand, the book is one which will well repay 
careful study both for the actual results arrived at and also 
still more as an illustration of the sound methods of careful 
and scholarly exegesis. 


ART. X.—THE RUSSIAN BIBLE. 


1. Ontirs uctopia Budsia Bp Poccia Bb ceaza cb npocebmeviews 
u npasauu. LHnkosaa Actaepesa. (C. Hetepdyprs, 1892.) 

2. Esanresic orb Mapka cb pa3smouteniawn u3% Cra BOCbMA pyK)- 
nuceii Esanresia xi—xvi. BB.—rpyés I. Bocxpecencuaro. 
(Mocksa, 1894.) 

3. Ilocaania ceataro Anoctosa Tasaa cb paznouteniawa H3% 
NATH AecATH OAHOH pyKonuceil Anoctoja xii.-xvi BB.—rpy6s I. 
Bockpecenckaro, Bbinycks nepsbiii. Llocaanie kb Pumaanam. 
(Mocksa, 1892.) 

4. Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie. Herausgegeben von V. 
JAGIC. Supplementband, verfasst von Dr. FR. PASTRNEK. 
(Berlin, 1892.) 


IT is a difficult and somewhat invidious task to make a 
selection of books to stand at the head of this article.- It is 
difficult, because it would be easy to fill two or three pages 
with books, all of them valuable, and all of them relevant to 
the history of the Russian Bible. It is invidious, because the 
placing of three or four books in such a prominent position 
almost seems to imply that other books, not so mentioned, are 
on that account less important or antiquated. But the choice 
has been ultimately determined by the fact that the books 
selected are recent, and, taken together, would give a pretty 
complete account of the subject of this article. The first is— 
ifwe may translate its title—an Attempt at a History of the 
Bible in Russia in connexion with Civilization and Morals. 
This gives, in outline, an account of the various fortunes of the 
Bible in Russia, and we shall use it as the basis of our historical 
sketch. The next two volumes are entitled Zhe Gospel of St: 
Mark, with various Readings from a Hundred and Eight Manu- 
scripts of the Gospel, dating from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth 
Centuries, and The Epistles of St. Paul, with various Readings 
Srom Fifty-one Manuscripts of the Apostol, dating from the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Centuries—Part i., The Epistle to the 
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Romans. These are the work of Professor Voskresenski, of 
Moscow, and the writer may perhaps be allowed here to state 
his gratitude to the learned author for sending him copies of 
works which are indispensable for a proper study of the 
Russian Bible in its origin. The last of the four books at the 
head of this article is, in fact, a bibliographical list of works 
on Slavonic subjects for the years 1876-1891, and as such 
includes all those writings which have appeared during that 
time on the Russian Bible. 

But there are many valuable works to which we must pay 
a passing tribute. Amongst these we would name the edi- 
tions of separate manuscripts of parts of the Old Slavonic 
Bible by scholars whose names are household words with 
students of Slavonic subjects. Such are the editions of the 
Codex Marianus and Codex Zographensis, by Professor Jagié, 
the prolegomena to which are full of interesting and important 
information. Such is Kaluzniacki’s edition of the Evangelium 
Puinanum in his Monumenta Lingue Paleoslovenice. Nor 
can we ignore the work done in this connexion by scholars 
like Miklosich, Sreznefski, and Amphilochius, or the earlier 
work of Voskresenski on the Apostol, which forms, as it were, 
the quarry out of which his later and more finished work is 
hewn. We must bring our list of books to a close by men- 
tioning only two others. The first is the careful Description 
of Slavonic Manuscripts of the Moscow Synodal Library, by 
Gorski.and Nevostruief; the second is the small work on 
Slavonic Literature by Mr. Morfill, now Reader in Slavonic 
at Oxford, whose knowledge of, and interest in, these and 
kindred subjects are rivalled by no Englishman. 

It is a far cry to the beginning of Russian literary 
history, and it may come as a shock to some to be reminded 
that it goes back as far as the tenth century—the com- 
position of its alphabet to about the middle of the ninth— 
and that some eight or ten manuscripts of the Gospels, 
the readings of which Professor Voskresenski gives, are 
ascribed wholly or in part to the eleventh century. Let us 
also remind ourselves that the Old Slavonic translation is one 
of the very oldest of the different attempts of the nations of 
Europe to translate the Bible into a tongue understanded of 
the people; and that when the nations of Western Europe 
were writing their chronicles in Latin, we find in Russia 
chronicles of different important towns written in the local 
tongue. It is not, however, merely the antiquity of the 
Russian literary language, but also its intrinsic merit as a 


vehicle for the expression of human thought, which makes it 
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worthy of careful study. Turguenief was right when he said 
that the people who spoke such a language could not bea 
mean people; and we trust we shall not be thought to be 
indulging in extravagant hyperbole if we say, as the result of 
our knowledge of the language, that it is in no way inferior 
to Greek in philological interest, or in the wonderful flexi- 
bility with which it lends itself to the complete expression of 
the thoughts and literature of non-Slavonic peoples. 

We must, for purposes of our investigation, begin with the 
division of the Slavonic peoples into Eastern and Western 
Slavs, and shall follow that given by Mr. Morfill in his work 
before referred to, and based on Boudilovich. The latter, or 
Western division, of which the two chief factors are the Poles 
and the Bohemians, may be dismissed from further notice, 
because their alphabet adopts the Latin characters and their 
versions of the Bible are based on the Vulgate, though they 
have, perhaps, been influenced to some extent by those of the 
Eastern Slavs. Of the Eastern Slavs, the chief are the Russians, 
with their subordinate divisions into Great, Little, and White 
Russians, the Bulgarians, and the Serbo-Croatians. Of all 
these, the Ursprache was some form akin to the Old, or Church, 
Slavonic, though it is still a subject of discussion among 
scholars to which of the modern languages—Russian, Bul- 
garian, or Slovenish—this Old Slavonic is most closely allied. 
Thus, while Schifarik, Leskien, and others regard the first 
version as most closely approximating to Old Bulgarian, 
Kopitar, Miklosich, and Jagi€ would connect it with Old 
Slovenish.!_ What seems to be quite clear is, that the earliest 
version was made in the ninth century, by Cyril and Methodius, 
for the use of the Slavs in Moravia and Pannonia. From the 
former of these the alphabet on which the modern Russian 
is based was called Cyrillic. This alphabet is clearly based 
on the uncial Greek, and has, it may be, incorporated some 
characters from the Hebrew. But we have also a second set 
of characters in the Glagolitic writing, which is used by some 
of the earliest manuscripts. The Glagolitic and Cyrillic are 
clearly related, for the order of the letters is the same in both ; 
and it seems probable that the former is the earlier of the 
two, for in palimpsests we find the Cyrillic characters over the 
Glagolitic, but. never vzce versa. But when we come to try 
and explain the origin of Glagolitic, we are again on very 
uncertain ground, and must confess that the problem is per- 


_ | It is quite likely, as Adam of Bremen (quoted by Astaphief) writes 
in the eleventh century, that the language of all. the various Slavonic 
groups was at this time much the same. 
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haps not yet satisfactorily or finally solved. The documentary 
evidence, as it has come down to us, furnishes, probably, the 
only data which we are likely to have for this solution. 

It may be convenient at this point to indicate to-some 
extent the number and nature of the manuscript authorities 
on which we have to rely for our knowledge of the earliest 
form of the Russian Bible. The Old Testament is in very 
inferior case when compared with the New. It is possible, 
and even probable, that some parts of it were translated 
almost as early as any parts of the New; and we find quota- 
tions from the Book of Proverbs in the Chronicle of Nestor. 
The Psalter, of course, would be wanted early for use in the 
Church services, and we have it preserved in many manu- 
scripts, some of which are ascribed to the eleventh century.' 
Besides the Psalter, the only other part of the Old Testament 
which has received special investigation is the Book of 
Judges, which has been made the subject of an apparently 
not very satisfactory monograph by Lebedev.? We may add 
here that the earliest manuscript which contains the whole 
Bible is as late as the year 1499. When we pass to the New 
Testament we come to a very different state of things. The 
three parts into which this naturally divides itself are the 
Gospels, the Apostol (containing the Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
and Epistles of St. Paul), and the Apocalypse. It will have 
become already apparent, from the title of Professor Voskre- 
senski’s book, that the manuscripts containing the Gospels, 
either wholly or in part, are numerous. He quotes various 
readings for his edition of St. Mark from 108 manuscripts, 
and arranges those manuscripts under four families, repre- 
senting, as he thinks, four recensions. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the various readings quoted in the apparatus 
criticus that the manuscripts are often very ‘mixed’ in t e 
character of their text, and pass from one type of read- 
ing to another. But to these differences we shall recur 
when we come to speak of the variant readings to be 
found in the manuscripts of the Old Slavonic. We must 
remind our readers that Professor Voskresenski does not pre- 
tend to give an exhaustive list of manuscripts; thus, for 
example, we find no reference to the Evangelium Putnanum, 
which preserves an early form of the version. We may add 
here that many of these authorities—indeed, an unusually 


1 This has been the subject of special investigation by Sreznefski (see 
Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, iii. 735, and 7. Supplementband, p. 


134. 
"2 Archiv Jiir Slavische Philologie. Supplementband, p. 135 #. 
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large proportion—do not give the text of the Gospels in 
order, but follow the liturgical divisions, and often make 
insertions, such as we find from time to time in the Gospels 
printed in our Prayer-Book, to explain or introduce the sec- 
tion. Of the second part of the New Testament, the Apostol, 
Professor Voskresenski gives us in his edition of the Epistle 
to the Romans the first instalment, based on fifty-one manu- 
scripts, divided into four recensions, and none of them going 
back beyond the twelfth century. The Apocalypse has been 
made the subject of a special monograph by Oblak,' who 
mentions no manuscript earlier than the thirteenth century, 
though he indicates that the textual corruption found would 
point to the book having been translated at least a century 
earlier. We may, in concluding this general sketch of the 
manuscript authorities for the Old Slavonic version, also 
remind our readers that in the Codex Suprasliensis, the 
Izborniks of 1073 and 1076, and other similar writings con- 
taining quotations of the Bible, we have very early authorities, 
not coming under the category of manuscripts of the Bible, 
which may be used in a method somewhat analogous to that 
in which Patristic quotations are used for the textual criticism 
of the Greek Testament. 

Let us pass on now to a more minute examination of our 
manuscript authorities, following here as our guide Professor 
Voskresenski, who in the careful account of the separate 
manuscripts prefixed to the text has told us a good deal 
about the history of each manuscript ; while in the apparatus 
criticus we have abundant material for studying the many in- 
teresting linguistic facts which come before us.2, We propose 
to call attention to some of the general features which differ- 
entiate the manuscripts, or which have been made the subject 


1 Oblak, Die kirchenslavische Uebersetzung der Apocalypse (Archiv 
SF. S. Phil. xiii. 321 ff). 

* We do not know how far Professor Voskresenski has set himself to 
give a// the variants of his authorities; but we have noticed some 
omissions, and also some cases where he differs from other editors in his 
readings of a manuscript (though which of the two is right can only be 
settled by reference to the manuscript itself), Thus, the manuscripts de- 
noted A, and A, read (St. Mark ii. 17) mpias for mpisoxt, A, reads (i. 38) 
usnat, A, and A, read (i. 40) mpoxasa, A, and A, read (ii. 12) m Ausrbxaca 
BeH HM CaaBabxaca Ba, A, omits by Aomototeleuton (ii. 11, 12) the words 
HHAM...... opt, So in the Epistle to the Romans we have compared 
Professor Voskresenski’s references to the MS. A,, with Miklosich’s edition 
of the same MS., with the result that these editors differ; ¢.g., Rom. iv. 2, 
A,,, has, according to Miklosich, mvams, and Rom. v. 1 Bbpow, As in- 
stances of what seem to be misprints we may refer to St. Mark i. 34, i. 38 
(App. crit.), vii. 37, ix. 34, Rom.-v..2 
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of careful investigation on account of their interest for 
students of the Russian language. 

The study of the versions of the Bible may be approached 
with a twofold object. Thus, the versions may, in the first 
place, be used with a view to arriving at the text from which 
they were made, and so determining to some extent the 
changes which the original text of the Bible has undergone, 
It will be at once apparent that this use of them, which 
belongs to the domain of textual criticism, will be, on the 
whole, proportionately less the later in time we go. But the 
versions of the Bible have also a literary importance as well, 
and this by no means decreases as the centuries roll on. It 
is an almost universal rule that in the versions we find the 
earliest monuments of the different languages of Europe. 
Now, the old Slavonic version, though it is by no means 
wholly void of interest from the point of view of textual 
criticism, and though some manuscripts of the version show 
that they were based, as we shall see, on Greek manuscripts 
containing good readings, is comparatively late, and, from the 
close ecclesiastical connexion of early Russian Christianity 
with Constantinople, is based on a type of Greek manuscripts 
of the Bible which does not stand high in the estimation of 
the textual critic. But on the second of the two grounds 
just mentioned these early monuments of Russian literature 
are extremely interesting from many different considerations, 
In the first place, there is the difference in the character in 
which the manuscripts are written. Thus, the Codex Mari- 
anus, the Codex Zographensis, and the Lectionary called after 
Assemani, are instances of manuscripts written in Glagolitic, 
and the Evangelium Cludovianum, or Karpinscianum, may be 
cited as a manuscript written in Cyrillic characters, which can 
be shown from its various readings to be based on an autho- 
rity written. in Glagolitic.' Of those manuscripts written in 
Cyrillic characters, probably the best known is the famous 
Ostromir Codex, which has the distinction of being the oldest 
dated manuscript of the Gospels. We may say generally, 
that though Glagolitic survived in some parts, e.g. Dalmatia 
and Croatia, for many centuries, and might be regarded as a 
late character, it is also, according to the general agreement 
of scholars, the older of the two characters. A second dif- 
ferentiating characteristic is to be found in the dialectical 
variations between the manuscripts. This is especially in- 
teresting in regard to the question which is the Ursprache 


1 As to the Glagolitic alphabet, see Jagi¢, Codex Zographensis, p. 
xxv. ff.; Pypin and Spasovitch, History of Russian Literature, p. 39, &c. 
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of the Slavonic peoples. As illustrations of these variations 
we may notice that they come under four heads, which may 
again be subdivided. Thus, many are characterized by so- 
called Russzsms, as, for example, the Ostromir (written for the 
Posadnik, or mayor, of Novgorod) and the Archangel MS. 
And manuscripts belonging to this class are marked again by 
local dialects, such as those of Novgorod, or Pskov, or 
Galicia. We may notice in passing what a very large pro- 
portion of the manuscripts assigned by Professor Voskresenski 
to the second stemma codicum are marked by these Russisms, 
which are, in fact, one of its chief differentiating peculiarities, 
Another characteristic of some manuscripts is the fact that 
they preserve in their orthography the use of nasals which 
have disappeared in modern Russian ; though we can illustrate 
their use from Polish and from modern Bulgarian, where the 
vowel in the first syllable of the word Bu/garia is represented 
by such a nasal. Their chief value and interest is etymo- 
logical, as they often explain the derivation of a modern 
Russian word which, if we ignored such a transitional stage, 
would be difficult of explanation.' These nasals are found 
in the following among other manuscripts—the Ostromir, 
Assemani, Zographensis, Marianus, and others of Voskre- 
senski’s first stemma codicum. The third division are those 
which preserve traces of Servian influence, such as the copy 
of the Gospels (A,, of Voskresenski) which formerly belonged 
to the monastery of St. Nicholas, in Servia, and is now in the 
Belgrade Public Library. Traces of this dialect are also 
found in the Codex Marianus. The last division, from this 
point of view, consists of those manuscripts which betray a 
Bulgarian origin. To this class belongs the important manu- 
script denoted A,, by Voskresenski.?_ It will not be generally 
interesting to English readers to examine more minutely the 
variations which fall under this head. They are, however, of 
no slight importance in determining the question as to the 
language in which the original translation was made, and the 
groups in which the manuscripts of the version are to be 
arranged. Weneed not do more than just refer to the curious 
variations in spelling, or in the use of certain of the vowels, 
or in the mutations of the consonants, which illustrate the 

1 Thus, the forms (St. Mark ii. 23) 3bc.&6ors and 3bc.hOoth, for 
on the Sabbath, may be compared with the form szombat in Hungarian, 


where the nasal is preserved. 

* For instances of similar variations in the Afosto/ see Voskresenski, 
Apeputin céapanckiii nepesoyb Anoctosa u.7.1, 48-9. 

5 These dialectical forms have been carefully investigated, and the 
Russian student may be referred to the works of Miklosich, Jagié¢. 
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curious state of flux in which the language at that time 
necessarily was. Some of these, though they have disap- 
peared in Russian, are preserved in kindred Slavonic languages, 
Such. is the form xomrema for xonjemso, which is still found 
in Servian. Other illustrations of phonetics are found in the 
forms ayxt, Aycb: rpbxt, rpben, but also rpbxbi (see St. Mark 
ii. 5, 7,9, 10). More important than these is the abundant 
illustration one finds, in the manuscripts of the Old Slavonic, 
of words which have disappeared from ordinary use in 
Russian, such as nspersi (St. Mark vii. 33) for fingers, which 
has in Russian been displaced by naseut, though it is em- 
bedded in the word nanepcrons (¢hzmdle), Other instances 
would be such words as oyat (Rom. vi. 13) for a member, 
which is lost in Russian, but survives in Bohemian ; roquna 
(St. John xi. 9) for an our, which survives in Bulgarian, 
though in Russian yact has taken its place. We need only 
give one or two other instances of such obsolete words ; e.g. 
Rom. vii. 2, moymatbiit (sarried); St. Mark i. 35, moyantu 
(tarry); St. Mark ii. 4, crpont (ded). Again, to take a rather 
different class of instances, we find words still preserved in 
Russian, but used in a different sense ; ¢,g. xasott, which in 
modern Russian means stomach, is used in these Old Slavonic 
manuscripts (cf. Rom. viii. 6, a/.) in the sense of /zfe. 

To pass from the lexical side to points of grammatical 
interest, we find curious old forms which have been whittled 
away, or survive only as exceptions. How does the mouth 
of the student of comparative philology water when he comes 
on buried treasures, in the shape of duals (cf St. Mark x. 
35 ff. as a happy hunting-ground), which are now found only 
in isolated and rare instances; or aorists first and second,' 
or forms reminding us of verbs in ys, such as nponoshaai ? (first 
person plural). When we turn from verbs to nouns we find 
that what are anomalies in later Russian are found in compa- 
rative abundance. Thus, rbaece (St. Mark xv. 43, Rom. vi. 12), 
caosech (St. Mark viii. 34), and similar forms of declension, 
show how much more widely extended was the group of 
nouns represented in modern Russian by xoaeco and a few 
others. The same may be said of forms like kamene, (St. Mark 
xv. 46), nucmenu (Rom. vii. 6), which point in a similar direc- 


1 Thus (St. Mark i. 38) we find two forms of aorist, 1375 and usnJ081, 
in different manuscripts. 

* This form, found (St. Mark i. 38) in the Evangel. Putnan., has its 
only parallel in modern Russian in the form ecw», We have other 
instances in some readings ; cf Rom. iv. 2, v. 1, vi. 15, in connexion with 
which we may notice the old form muaru (¢2 have), which has been dis- 
placed by the modern umbrr, 
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tion, with regard to the declension of which speua, ama, and 
others are modern representatives. The same is true when 
we pass to the cases of nouns, as we may see from such a 
genitive plural as npopoxs (St. Mark vi. 15), which shows that 
the loss of -ost in the genitive plural, which we still find in 
words like cosgatt, canors, and others, was also more widely 
spread. The curious old form of the dative plural yrennKoma 
is another instance of a form preserved only in a cognate 
language—Servian. When we pass from grammar to syntax 
we also find differences from modern usage. As instances 
we may take the use of umara with the infinitive as equi- 
valent to a future (St. Mark ix. 1)—a usage found still in 
Polish—and the uncertainty as to the accusatival form of 
nouns referring to animate things (St. Mark ii. 3, vii. 32, a/.). 

We have but selected instances to illustrate the different 
ways in which the student may find an interesting field of 
investigation in such books as those of Professor Voskresenski, 
where all the data are given ; and what remains to be done 
is to rearrange, classify, and explain them. We have tried to 
show that in the study of these old relics of Slavonic literary 
activity will be found objects of interest to the student of 
comparative philology, to the student of lexicography, to the 
student of grammar and syntax. It gocs almost without 
saying that the study of modern Russian grammatically and 
etymologically is hopelessly incomplete without some investi- 
gation of the forms and words and usages preserved in Old 
Slavonic. It is, therefore, no matter for wonder if the students 
of their national language have devoted so much painstaking 
and learned research to the problems presented by the earliest 
manuscripts of the Old Slavonic Bible. 

But though this literary and linguistic value is probably 
the predominant one in the study of the Old Slavonic Bible, 
yet the student of Biblical textual criticism will also find 
much of interest, if not of value. It must be admitted that 
there are not a very large number of cases where this version 
has preserved traces of being based on an important or good 
type of Greek manuscripts. A comparison of the texts of 
the version, as given by Professor Voskresenski in the more 
important varie lectiones of St. Mark selected by Dr. Sanday,! 
shows extremely few in which the Slavonic version runs 
counter to the text of the Authorised Version.? Thus, in St. 

1 See his second appendix to Lloyd’s Greek Testament, which is ex- 
tremely useful as the only place in which the important various readings 
throughout the Greek Testament are collected, with the authorities which 
support and oppose a particular reading. 


* It must be noted, however, that the ordinary Russian Bible, as 
P2 
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Mark i. 2 there is some authority (but of a quotation, not of a 
manuscript) in support of the reading év r@’Hoaia to rpogyrn: 
in v. 1 there is authority for Tadapnvav and Vepyeonvar, but not 
for Tepacnvar ; in vi. 3 either reading might be supported, 
in ix. 23 one authority seems doubtful as to the reading 
Bbposatr, which translates rucredoa:. A poor result this, on 
which to assert that the Slavonic version, even in its oldest 
form, has much value for purposes of textual criticism. But 
we are more fortunate elsewhere in finding good readings 
preserved by one or more authorities.' And though the re- 
sults are not great, we find an interesting field of study in a 
close comparison of the version with the Greek text, at any 
rate in respect of the question as to whether the translations 
are independent in origin, or may be referred to one source. 
Of course, in this version, as in most others, we meet with 
deviations from the Greek which cannot be regarded as cor- 
responding to any variation in the Greek original, but must 
be put down to the translators. Instances of what is meant 
may be found in the addition of the Jews after synagogue in 
the manuscripts of the second recension in St. Mark i. 23,” and 
again in vi. 18 one recension adds Philip after of thy brother. 
Again, we find instances of glossematic additions and con- 
flate readings. Thus, in one manuscript we find it stated at 
St. Mark vii. 33 that our Lord spit on the ground, and made 
clay, and touched his eyes; and in St. Mark also, at ii. 7, 
vi. 17, xv. 45, among other places, we find two Slavonic 
renderings of the same Greek word incorporated, thus making 
a conflate reading. Another interesting set of passages wilh 
be those in which the translators have a word of doubtful 
meaning before them, to which they give different interpreta- 
tions. Thus, in St. Mark vi. 20, cvvetjper is rendered in the 
two older recensions by preserved, in the two later by observed ; 
in ix. 49 we have several exegetical paraphrases for advo Onoerat, 
as, for instance, many words meaning ‘to burn,’ while some few 
manuscripts give a word meaning ‘to tempt or try’; wuyyy, in 
St. Mark vii. 2, does not afford the variants one would ex- 
pect, though it is interesting to notice that one manuscript 
omits any equivalent ; in xiv. 72 ériBade@y Exdavev is gene- 
rally rendered, ‘he began to weep,’ though the translation ‘ he 


printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society, like our Authorised 
Version, does not represent the oldest readings of the Slavonic version. 

1 See Scrivener’s Jutroduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, 
fourth edition, ii. 160, for instances. 

2 In Tischendorf, however, we find that many evangelistaria here add 
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wept bitterly, or ‘profusely,’ also has support; in Rom. 
vii. 24 we get three recensions, apparently translating 
from the death of this body, while the fourth renders from 
the body of this death, and several manuscripts of the first 
recension give from this mortal body. Of course we find also 
a number of cases where the Greck word is transliterated ; e.g. 
St. Mark vii. 19, apedpav—a trait said to be characteristic of the 
earliest form of the translation, but found also in the latest, as 
at St. Mark vi. 8. 

Wecome now to the difficult question how far we can deter- 
mine whether the translation was originally one, and has since 
been altered, or whether there were many rival transla- 
tions from the very beginning. Professor Voskresenski has 
divided all the manuscripts as coming under four different 
recensions ; but the third and fourth need not detain us here, 
as their history is pretty well known, connected as they re- 
spectively are with the revision of Alexis in the fourteenth 
century and the text of the complete Bible in the manuscript 
of 1499. The first two recensions are those which go furthest 
back, and require more minute investigation. As the manu- 
scripts to be regarded as the zorms of these recensions Pro- 
fessor Voskresenski has taken the Galician MS. of the 
year 1144 for the first recension, and the Book of Mstislav, 
an evangelistarium written before the year 1117, for the 
second. But of course there are many variants from the types 
in the readings of the forty manuscripts belonging to the first 
recension and the fifty-five manuscripts of the second.'! Let 
us examine a few of the renderings of the Greek. The word 
Kevtupiwy occurs in St. Mark xv. 39, 44, 45, and the ordinary 
rendering by both recensions is cb1aaKkb, reminding us in its 
literal exactness of Sir John Cheke’s translation hundreder ; 
but we also find «evtupiwy transliterated, and what is to 
be our opinion of the value of some seven manuscripts which 
actually give both, translating ors cormmka keutapeoua! The 
word ovvaywy7 deserves notice. The two type manuscripts 
seem to remain true to the rendering conmume and chBop» (or 
some derivative) respectively, but the manuscripts which make 
up the two groups do not follow their types. The actual form 
of spelling adopted for ’Iovéaios is an instance of another clue 
that may be used, and Professor Voskresenski has a careful 
note (at St. Mark i. 5) on it. Another small indication may 
be found in the ways in which such a phrase as d:a tov 


' We are not quite sure whether we are to assume, in Professor 
Voskresenski’s edition, that when a manuscript is of quoted it agrees 
with the normal manuscript in its reading. 
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éydov (St. Mark ii. 4) is translated either 3a napogs or napoga 
Abi1b or napojow, or OTb Daposa or napoga paqu. These 
betray no slavish adherence to one mode of translation. 
The word Pracdnpeiv, again (St. Mark iii. 28, 29, xv. 29), shows 
an independence of rendering, as one recension inclines to 
XyAnTb, Xyanbnaa caopeca, &c., while the other renders by 
Bezakouns pasoymbrors ; though it is to be noticed that we get 
manuscripts of one recension passing over to the other, and 
vice versa, One manuscript strikes out a line of its own, and 
adopts spejnaia c1oseca, while sundry others keep the Greek 
word in some form. The word redA@vas (St. Mark ii. 14-16) 
has independent renderings, not, it is true, in either of the type 
manuscripts, but in others of the group. We may point also 
to the curiously independent choice of words for /ocusés in i. 6. 
The following words are used: npoyrst, ia6pbanie, and axpmasi. 
This last word seems to divide with the first the manuscripts 
of the first recension. An early quotation, dating from the 
end of the eleventh century, is more explicit, reading iaqbin 
npoyrbt. The rendering of xataptifovras in the expression 
xataptivovras ta Sixtva also illustrates the same indepen- 
dence of rendering, Sasazaima, roTopama, and oycrpaiatouja 
being all found. Other instances deserving attention will be 
found at i. 7, 26, 27, 34, 38; vi. 13; vil. 32; x. 34, 37, 42; 
Xv. 16,17, 37; xvi. 17. The variety in these translations we 
will only illustrate by one more quotation in a verse to which 
one would naturally turn as atest passage (St. Mark i. 35- 
38). The opening words of this passage—pot tvvvya Niav— 
are thus rendered (i.) oyrpo mpodptsroy 3hao ; (ii.) da oyrpa Bb 
coympaubHo Shao ; (iii.) oyrpb m0 panoy 3b10 ; (iv.) oyrpo Hom 
coymu 3h10, in the complete texts printed, with many other 
variations in the apparatus criticus. 

We have run the risk of being wearisome to the general 
reader in giving instances—the number of which might have 
been multiplied almost indefinitely, especially if we had gone 
beyond the limits of St. Mark—to illustrate the phenomena 
presented by the early Russian translations of the Gospels ; 
and we have done so partly because we know of no English 
authority to which reference can be made, and partly because 
of the natural tendency of one interested in textual criticism 
to linger over the possible solutions of such a problem as is 
presented by the data which Professor Voskresenski has so 
fully collected and so clearly tabulated for the first time, even 
in sources open to Russian students.! 


1 The writer of this article would wish here to express his great 
obligations, in regard to the linguistic examination above presented, to 
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If we were to try and.sum up the conclusions to which 
the facts point, we should say that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine either the exact form, or the amount, of the part 
originally translated by Cyril and Methodius; but that in 
the manuscripts which have come down to us we find embedded 
many remains of the earliest translation is beyond doubt. It 
is equally certain also, that a number of hands have been at 
work on the translation as the time went on, changing 
obsolete words into those better known, changing dialectical 
forms into those familiar to themselves, and, in fact, bringing 
the translation, as they thought, up to date, and removing at 
the same time many of the transliterated Greek words, which 
the first translators were not too proud to leave when they 
could find noadequate rendering. But, on the whole, we must 
admit that the study of the Old Slavonic manuscripts of the 
Bible, except from a literary and linguistic point of view, is 
more interesting than important. 

We propose in the space which remains to us to follow 
the fortunes of the Bible in Russia, using as our guide the 
little work of Astaphief of which the title appears at the 
head of this article, together with the numerous references to 
be found to this subject in such histories of Russian literature 
as that of Pypin and Spasovich, or the various Church 
histories, from the small but very useful little work of 
Malitzki! to the well-known larger works in many volumes. 
The first period may be taken as stretching from the beginning 
of the translation by Cyril and Methodius, soon after the 
middle of the ninth century, down to the invasion by the 
Mongols in the early part of the thirteenth century. The 
first efforts of these apostles to the Slavs would seem to have 
been directed towards the Slavs of the district round their 
native town of Thessalonica, for whom, according to the 
evidence of John, exarch of Bulgaria, they translated selected 
passages from the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, which were 
used for liturgical purposes. The news of this translation of 
the Bible into their own tongue seems to have reached the 
Slavs of Moravia, who requested the Emperor at Con- 
stantinople to send them instructors. In answer to this 
request Cyril and Methodius were sent by Michael III. and 
Photius, and preached through Bulgaria, Moravia, and Pan- 
Mr. W. R. Morfill, Reader in the Slavonic Languages in the University 
of Oxford, whose interest in ves S/avice cannot fail to stimulate similar 
zeal in Oxford so soon as the barriers of prejudice or indifferentism are 
broken down. 

‘ 1 Guide to the History of the Russian Church (in Russian). Moscow, 
1891-4. 
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nonia. Before the death of Cyril, which occurred at Rome 
in 869, only the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with the Psalter 
and selected passages of the Old Testament, had been trans- 
lated into Slavonic. The work was continued by Methodius, 
and, according to the evidence of his contemporary, John of 
Bulgaria, he translated all the sixty canonical books from 
the Greek tongue, and so completed the first Slavonic Bible. 
It must be at once added, by way of qualification to this 
statement, z/ we accept it in its literal truth, that the subse- 
quent misfortunes to which the greater part of Southern 
Russia was subjected at the hands of the Mongols swept 
away most of this early translation, and the work had to be 
done almost anew. But prior to that disaster there is, even 
when we duly discount the statements of early historians, 
evidence of great activity in connexion with the study of the 
Bible. What first strikes the student of the period under 
notice must be the unusual hold which Christianity got within 
a very short time, at any rate, in the south-west parts of 
Russia. From the Lzfe of Theodosius of Kief written by 
Nestor at the end of the eleventh century, we learn that, 
under Vladimir and Jaroslaf, his successor, schools were 
established in which the Bible was studied. The interest 
thus aroused is shown by many references to copying of 
manuscripts of the Bible by monks and professional scribes, 
We hear even of a Princess Euphrosyne, at the end of the 
twelfth century, who, retiring to a monastery, loved to copy 
out the Sacred Books, and give to the poor the price she 
received for them. The Psalter was an especial favourite, 
and the picture painted by Jerome and Gregory of Nyssa of 
the ploughman and vine-dresser singing the Psalms while 
following their daily round of work seems to have been true 
of the Russian peasant in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
This special love for the Psalter may explain to us how it is 
that such a comparatively large number of early manuscripts 
of that book have come down to us. 

Nor was this literary activity confined to the mere texts 
of the Sacred Books. It was extended also to commentaries 
and catene upon the Bible, and to collections of proof-texts 
from Scripture. Thus we find ascribed to this period catene 
on the Psalms and Prophets, and on the Gospels, and some 
of the Epistles How widely and deeply the love and 
knowledge of the Scriptures, fostered by such princes as 
Vladimir and Jaroslaf, and sheltered in such places as the 


1 Some idea of the literature may be obtained from Philaret’s Review 
of Spiritual Literature from 862 to 1720 (in Russian). 
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great monastery at Kief, penetrated into the national life, is 
shown by the numerous quotations from the Bible which we 
find in the writings of that period which have come down to 
us, and still more by the way in which the Bible is inwoven 
into the texture of their language; for the Bible had its 
influence in fixing the literary language of the Slavs as much 
as it had in England and in Germany, or, indeed, we may 
add, in any of the other countries of Europe. ‘ Reading those 


, precious fragments of our religious literature which belong to 


the period before the Mongol invasion, we are involuntarily 
struck,’ says Astaphief, ‘by their authors’ firm grasp of the 
Word of God, as well as by the warmth which breathes from 
their language, their deep calm and joyful spirituality.’ One 
more quotation, not from a nineteenth-century historian, but 
from a monk preaching about the middle of the eleventh 
century, Hilarion by name, will confirm Astaphief’s con- 
clusions. ‘ We write,’ he says, ‘ not for those who are ignorant, 
but to those who are impregnated to overflowing with learning 
in the Bible. There can be little doubt, from the many 
Biblical quotations which we find in the literature of that 
period, that most, if not all, of the canonical books of the Old 
and New Testaments were known in a Slavonic translation. 
At the same time, it is necessary to remind ourselves that we 
must not think of copies of the whole Bible as in the hands 
of everyone. These would probably be confined to the 
monasteries or important churches, while only extracts or 
separate books would be widely circulated. 

In order fully to appreciate the significance of the state of 
things above described we must turn to Western Europe, and 
mark the contrast as far as national versions of the Scriptures 
are concerned. Hardly anywhere do we find as yet any signs 
of the independent growth of the languages which were after- 
wards to mark the separate nations. Not only does Latin 
hold almost undisputed sway as far as the Bible is concerned ; 
itis also, as we have already mentioned, the language in 
which the national chroniclers write. ~ 

But the early promise of Russian literary development 
was blasted by the invasion of the Mongols, who, during the 
greater part of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
dominated the south and centre of Russia, and very quickly 
destroyed the intellectual life and interests of those parts of 
the country. This wave of foreign conquest was followed by 
the plague, which lasted, with some intervals, for about 
seventy years, beginning with the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The districts of Novgorod, Galicia, and Volhynia, 
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which were hardly touched by the Mongols, are, it may be 
noticed, just the very districts with which several of those early 
manuscripts to which reference has been made are connected 
by language and history. How many more would have been 
preserved to us from other parts of Russia but for the terrible 
Mongol scourge we can only conjecture. At Moscow, for 
instance, we have an illustration of their ravages. The 
Troitska Chronicle for the year 1382 tells us that on the 
occasion of the Mongol attack on that city a number of books 
were carried off thence. In the burning of towns many 
copies of the Scriptures were destroyed, and service-books 
(the predominating number of which we have already noticed) 
were, as a rule, all that the inhabitants could rescue. And 
yet, during all the period of Mongol dominion, there remained 
a number of ecclesiastical rulers faithful to the traditions of 
the earlier ages in the stress laid on the importance of the 
Bible as a basis for instruction and morals. Such were Cyril 
of Kief, Cyril of Rostov, Paul of Nijni Novgorod (surnamed 
the Great), and Alexis, Metropolitan of Russia from 1354 to 
1377. The last named plays an important part in the history 
of the Bible in Russia. Every effort was made to get a 
supply of manuscripts to take the place of those lost during 
the Mongol invasion. Thus, Stephen of Novgorod tells us 
that on his way to the Holy Land, about 1350, he saw two 
Russian monks at Constantinople, in the monastery of the 
Studium, who were living there for the purpose of making 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, in which they were very 
skilful. The Metropolitan Cyprian, who died in 1406, trans- 
lated many sacred books from the Greek into Russian. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century a converted Jew, 
Theodore, a pupil of the Metropolitan Philip, translated from 
the Hebrew the Psalter and Book of Esther, earlier translations 
of the Old Testament having been made from the Greek. 
To this same Theodore are probably to be ascribed the 
corrections of the Slavonic version of the Pentateuch and 
Prophets, which show a knowledge of Hebrew. In regard to 
the New Testament, the work of Alexis of Moscow, whose 
importance we have already emphasized, deserves to be 
especially noticed. He carefully compared the Slavonic 
version with the Greek text, and removed also the errors of 
copyists which had found their way into the manuscripts. 
The manuscript by his own hand is still to be seen at Moscow, 
and the value attached to his work is shown by the especial 
consideration paid to it in the later revisions of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. One more incident has to 
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be recorded before we begin a new era with the introduction 
of printing into Russia, and this is connected with the name 
of Gennadius, Archbishop of Novgorod. Stirred by a desire to 
spread a knowledge of the Scriptures, he instituted inquiries 
everywhere to secure manuscripts and make a complete 
copy of the Bible. He failed, however, to secure a version of 
the two books of Chronicles, which, accordingly, he ordered 
to be translated from the Vulgate; and with them were 
translated from the same source the books of Tobit, Judith, 
the Wisdom of Solomon, the two books of the Maccabees, 
and the third book of Esdras. The translation of the whole 
Old Testament was then revised and divided into chapters, 
and sundry gaps were filled up from the Vulgate. The 
whole Bible is thus contained in a manuscript of 1499, which 
has a special importance as the earliest manuscript of the 
whole Bible in the Slavonic version. 

It may be convenient at this point to classify the different 
recensions of text which have come down to us in the manu- 
scripts of the Slavonic version. 

In regard to the Old Testament, it seems clear that only 
few fragments of the original translation of Cyril and Metho- 
dius have come down to us, and those so mixed up with later 
versions as to be indistinguishable. The text found in manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament seems, except in the Song of 
Songs, according to Gorski and Nevostruief, to be the same 
both in manuscripts of the whole Old Testament and in those 
which contain separate parts of it. This version, however, is 
not uniform. Judging from the language and value of the 
translation, say the writers just quoted, we must confess that 
it was made by different persons at different times, and even 
in different languages. The Pentateuch shows signs of very 
great antiquity, and probably embodies fragments of the ori- 
ginal translation. The books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth 
also represent an old translation. The books of Samuel and 
Kings are less old and less exact. The Psalter is, of course, 
very old. Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus show a later but 
accurate translation. The books of Job, Song of Songs, and 
the Prophets, were translated from manuscripts having catene 
of quotations from the Fathers, and show signs of this in 
glosses and the like. While all the above were translated 
from the Greek, and the book of Esther was translated from 
the Hebrew, the books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
the other books of the Latin Bible, were translated from the 
Vulgate towards the end of the fifteenth century, and em- 
bodied in Gennadius’ manuscript, as we. have just noticed. 
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This text of the Old Testament, which, as has been said, is 
the same in all our manuscript authorities, was adopted. for 
the Ostrog Bible of 1581. In contrast with the uniformity of 
text which we have just noticed as characterizing the Slavonic 
Old Testament—though that uniform text is based on a 
number of sources, and is not all of the same value as a trans- 
lation—the New Testament, as we have seen by means of the 
data supplied by Professor Voskresenski’s book, contains many 
variations of text, both in respect of the Slavonic translation 
and the underlying Greek text. Of the recensions into which 
the text of the Gospels may be divided we have already 
spoken. Having in an earlier essay ' divided the manuscripts 
into five recensions, Professor Voskresenski has reduced them 
to four, the first and oldest containing the South Slavonic 
manuscripts, to which group most of the famous manuscripts 
belong ; the second containing the oldest Russian manuscripts, 
dating from the eleventh and twelfth centuries; the third 
giving the text of the Russian redaction of Alexis, of which 
we have just spoken; and the last containing the Russo- 
Bulgarian redaction of the fifteenth century, such as Genna- 
dius’ Bible of the year 1499. To what we have already said 
of the second part of the New Testament (the Afosto/) and 
of the third part (the Apocalypse) we have little to add ; and 
for those who wish further information reference may again 
be made to the books of Voskresenski and the essay of Oblak 
already mentioned. 

We here take leave of the Russian Bible, so far as its 
history in the stage of manuscripts is concerned, and, passing 
to the sixteenth century, enter on a new phase, viz. that of 
the printed Russian Bible. The first Russian book ? was an 
Apostol, issued at Moscow in 1564; but the innovation of 
printing—for such it was thought to be—caused a disturbance, 
resulting in the burning of the printing-press and the flight 
of the two Russian printers, Thedorof and Mstislavetz, from 
Moscow to Lithuania. Here an edition of the Gospels was 
printed in 1569, an Afostol in 1574, and finally, in 1581, at 
Ostrog, in Volhynia, the famous Bible which takes its name 
from the place, and is interesting as the first complete printed 
Bible in Slavonic. This important work was carried out 
under the auspices of Constantine, Prince of Ostrog, who, 
besides getting a complete manuscript of the Bible from 


1 See Theological Messenger (in Russian), 1893, No. 1, pp. 180-99, 
and Archiv f. Slavische Philologie, xvi. 563. 

2 There have been attempts to throw back the beginning of Russian 
printing some ten years earlier. 
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Moscow, sent also to various monasteries, and even to Con- 
stantinople, to get manuscripts and competent assistants, 
with whose help he ‘tested the Slavonic text by the Greek 
and sometimes by the Latin, and substituted modern expres- 
sions for those which were obsolete or unintelligible, and 
corrected errors.’ Before we leave the sixteenth century we 
must make reference also to the Bible of Skorina, who, between 
1517 and 1525, translated the Bible from Latin into the lan- 
guage of South-western Russia, and got it printed at Prague 
and Wilna ; nor must we omit to notice the first beginning 
of a translation into Russian, as distinguished from Church- 
Slavonic, which is found in Gregory’s translation of the Gospels 
in 1556-61. As to most of the early printed Bibles, or parts 
of the Bible, it should be observed that such corrections as 
were made were made from Slavonic manuscripts only, and 
not from Greek, the study and knowledge of which seem to 


‘have almost disappeared for atime with Photius, the last of 


the Greek metropolitans. The printing-press was re-esta- 
blished at Moscow by Ivan the Terrible ; but political and other 
causes hampered its activity, the chief of these causes being, 
perhaps, the prejudice, shared even by the Metropolitan Jonas, 
against introducing any corrections. So strong was this pre- 
judice that, though many editions were issued, they perpetu- 
ated for the most part the mistakes found in Slavonic manu- 
scripts. But all the while there was also a strong agitation 
for reforming the text, an agitation which at last reached the 
Czar, through the intervention of the famous Nicon, who was 
Bishop of Novgorod, and afterwards Metropolitan of Russia. 
In 1649 teachers were summoned to Moscow from Kief, and in 
1653 a large number of Greek manuscripts, including one or 
two old ones of the Gospels, and two complete copies of the 
Bible also, were brought from Mount Athos, at the instance 
of Arsenius. In the work of correction help was sought from 
South-western Russia, where the intellectual stimulus was 
greater, owing to the struggle with the Jesuits in Poland. 
This revision of Nicon was the beginning of ‘dissent’ in 
Russia, many who still call themselves ‘ of the old faith’ pre- 
ferring to use unrevised service-books, and regarding those 
editions which are later than Nicon as heretical. In face of 
such prejudiced opposition progress was slow, and it was not 
till 1674 that a revision of the Slavonic Bible according to 
the Greek text was ordered, and begun, under the supervision 
of Epiphanius Slavenetzki. A few years later, in 1683, the 
Psalter was translated into Russzan (not Old Slavonic) by 
Abraham Pheersof. In fact, this period seems to have wit- 
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nessed a general revival of religious and intellectual interest, 
in which the Bible played an important part. The age of 
Peter the Great marked a further progress in the same direc- 
tion. He seems to have anticipated the age of free and com- 
pulsory education, the penalty for failing to reach a certain 
standard being the refusal of permission to marry! Andone 
important centre was a school at Tobolsk, carried on on the 
principles of the German Francke, which emphasized a re- 
ligious basis of education, as a protest against the indif- 
ferentism which had followed—perhaps as no unnatural conse- 
quence—the barren theological disputes of a preceding 
generation. The age of Peter the Great was marked by 
universal advance. He drew the nation by main force, so 
writes M. Leger, along the path of progress. He left his mark 
also on the history of the Russian Bible. The most important 
change which he introduced was in the Russian alphabet. 
Some letters disappeared, and the characters were introduced 
with which the reader of modern Russian is familiar. The Old 
Slavonic characters were henceforth confined to the Bible and 
books of an ecclesiastical kind. We thus get in Russia, as in 
Georgia and other countries, a double character, the one used 
for religious books, the second for all other purposes. A number 
of editions in Old Slavonic were printed about this time, not 
only at Moscow, but at Kief and other places. Astaphief 
mentions in all no less than forty-eight such editions, chiefly 
of the New Testament and Psalter. One of the most curious 
was a projected Dutch-Slavonic Bible, in which the two lan- 
guages were printed in parallel columns. It may be interest- 
ing at this stage to raise the question as to the relation of the 
Old Slavonic to the modern Russian, the chief point to be 
noticed being the degree in which the former, which is still 
used in Church services, is or is not a tongue understanded of 
the people. Ina letter of one Gluck of Marienburg, written 
in 1699, we find the following statement : ‘ The Slavonic Bible, 
from which the commonly used Russian tongue differs to such 
an extent that a Russian peasant does not understand one 
word.’ Astaphief also quotes (p. 134) a letter of Anatolius, 
Bishop of Minsk at the beginning of this century, to the same 
effect. On the other side we may refer to an article in the 
Guardian‘ by Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, who is qualified to speak 
from experience on this point. To continue our history, we 
may notice that the process of revision still went on. An wkaz 
of Peter the Great of the year 1712? orders a revision of the 


1 See the Guardian, 1894. 
2 Not 1721, as Astaphief misquotes Gorski’s date of 1712. 
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edition of 1663 ; and this went on for some years, but the print- 
ing was delayed by the death ofthe emperor in 1724. Theo- 
phylact, made Archbishop of Tver in 1723, who had been 
charged with superintending the work, carried it on, en- 
couraged by the support of Peter’s successor, Catherine I., and 
stimulated by the constantly increasing difficulty of procuring 
copies of the Bible, which led at last (in face of much opposi- 
tion toa corrected Bible) to the reprinting of the old text, with 
the corrections in smalltype. In 1744 the Empress Elizabeth 
issued an waz ordering the Synod to proceed with the work 
of final revision immediately. In this the chief part was 
taken first by Grigorovich and Blonnetzki; but the former 
asked to be relieved after a short time,and Blonnetzki gave 
it over, on leaving Russia, to Lashchevski, a pupil at Kief 
of the famous Hebrew scholar, Simon Todorski. Under the 
superintendence of Lashchevski, who seems to have been a 
master of Greek and Hebrew, the revision was completed 
and the printing began in 1750, and finally, in 1751, appeared 
the famous Bzble of Elizabeth. This, with hardly any changes, 
is the Bible in ordinary use in Russia at the present day. 
The new life and interest which were thus quickened in regard 
to Bible studies by the appearance of this long-expected 
edition showed themselves in numerous commentaries on the 
Bible, and in an effort to raise the general standard of educa- 
tion, especially in regard to the clergy. In this Alexander I. 
showed himself very energetic. 

It is to the reign of this emperor that the next important 
epoch in the history of the Russian Bible belongs. Weallude 
to the establishment and comparatively short-lived activity 
of the Russian Bible Society. This owed its origin to the 
energy of John Paterson, an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, who came to St. Petersburg in 1812, when 
the doings of Napoleon were perhaps of more pressing and 
immediate interest to the Russians. Paterson met with some 
response to his appeals, and enlisted the sympathy, among 
others, of Kochubey, the Minister of Internal Affairs. Count 
Galitzin introduced the matter to the emperor’s notice; he 
took it up warmly, and in 1813 the first depot of the Russian 
Bible Society was opened at St. Petersburg, for printing the 
Bible in foreign languages at the expense of the Society, for 
the purchase of Slavonic Bibles from the Synod, and for the 
cheap or gratuitous issue of Bibles. The need of this last 
point will be seen when it is mentioned that the ordinary 
Bible was then issued in four or five volumes, at a cost of 
thirty roubles, or about 34. The emperor liberally supported 
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the Society, which developed rapidly. It is not necessary 
for us here to retell the story, which is accessible to English 
readers in E. Henderson’s Azblical Researches, J. Paterson’s 
The Book for Every Land, and other similar accounts. In 
1818 the first edition of a Slavonic-Russian Gospels was 
issued, and a large number sold. In the following year the 
Acts and ten Epistles appeared in a similar form ; and by 1821 
the New Testament was finished, and in 1822 the first com- 
plete New Testament in Russian and Slavonic was printed. 
A beginning.was made on the Old Testament, and in 1822 
the Psalter in Russian was published. Philaret describes the 
special joy amongst people of every class which this work 
called forth. The rest of the Old Testament was being 
translated, including the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, which made the first of the five projected volumes of 
which the Russian Bible was to consist. Besides this, Astaphief 
mentions some eighteen or nineteen languages or dialects 
into which this Society was translating parts of the Bible. 
In schools also the daily reading of the Bible had been 
established. 

But the Society met with opposition from two different 
quarters. The rationalists, on the one hand, depreciated the 
Bible as antiquated and ill-suited for an age of enlightenment 
and philosophy ; while the conservatives, from whom came 
the chief and most active hostility, were opposed to any 
change, as tending to wreck the whole fabric of the Church. 
It may be added that Pope Pius VII. also issued a Bull 
against the Society about the year 1820, The emperor, too, 
began to lose his sympathy with the work, and to question 
whether, after all, such a society was for the general good of 
the empire, especially when it began to be whispered abroad 
that there was something of the nature of a secret political 
society about it. In 1824 the work of the Bible Society 
practically ended, as the translation into Russian was dis- 
continued and the copies in hand burnt. In 1826 an ukaz 
of April 12 finally dissolved the Society, which in the short 
period of its existence had done much useful work. This 
may be summarized as follows: 290 depots were opened in 
different parts of the empire; parts of the Bible were trans- 
lated and edited in fourteen new languages ; the large number 
of 876,106 copies of the Bible, or of some part of it, were 
printed in twenty-six different languages or dialects. 

The dearth of Bibles prevented the question of continuing 
the translation into Russian from being allowed to slumber. 
Philaret, the famous Bishop of Moscow, twice tried, but in 
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vain, to secure this object; towards which the private efforts 
of Pavski, a good Hebrew scholar, made some advance. 
These efforts represent the first attempt to translate the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew original into Russian, but they 
were only made for his own pupils. Another pupil of Philaret, 
Macarius, farther east in Altai, was also engaged on similar 
work, which was submitted to the Holy Synod, with an urgent 
representation of the pressing need of this Russian translation 
being completed. Philaret’s persistency at last extorted from 
the Synod a unanimous expression of the need of a transla- 
tion into Russian, and resolutions to this effect were passed 
by the Synod in 1857-58, and the rules to be followed in the 
translation were laid down. In 1860 appeared the Four 
Gospels, followed in 1862 by the Acts, Epistles, and Apo- 
calypse. The revision and translation of the Old Testament 
followed, the Pentateuch appearing in 1868 ; but nearly twenty 
years elapsed from the commencement of the work before 
the last part was completed, in 1875. Of the Old Testament 
we may say that ‘it was translated from the Hebrew (the 
learned Chwolson taking an active part) under the guidance 
of the Greek Bible,’ and that it included all the books found 
in the Greek and Latin Bibles. This was the first translation 
approved by the Czar and the Synod, and the former addressed 
to the Synod a congratulatory letter on the conclusion of 
their twenty years’ labours ;! and with a mention of this we 
may conclude our rapid sketch. 

In this way some thousand years have intervened between 
the beginning and the ending of the history of the translation 
of the Bible in Russia. This history presents many features 
similar to those which we find in other countries. There is 
the same uncertainty as to its beginnings, the same evidence 
as to the important part which the Bible has played in the 
literature, civilization, and education of the country. We can 
only hope that these few pages may stimulate some to study 
the language of the Russians, the difficulty of which—for a 
Latin or Greek scholar—has no doubt been exaggerated. We 
can guarantee that no disappointment will be felt, either with 
the language or the manifold literature of the country ; and if 
we may anticipate the possible argument, cuz bono ? we would 
assert that so much is being done in many departments of 
study in Russia now, that in fifteen or twenty years’ time the 
language is likely to be as indispensable to the thoroughly 
equipped student as French or German is at the present day. 


1 See the Zzmes, April 23 and 24, 1877. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


New Testament Theology ; or, Historical Account of the Teaching of 
Jesus and of Primitive Christianity according to the New Testa- 
ment Sources. By DR. WILLIBALD BeryscHLac, Professor of 
Theology at Halle. Translated by the Rev. Nem BucHAnay, 
In two volumes. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1895.) 


A MAN enters upon a new world of thought as soon as he realizes 
what is meant by the statement that the truth is one. A conception 
of all revealed truth as forming one organic whole not only gives 
him an idea of the life of each separate part, but encourages him 
continually to refer each to that one central part which is the heart 
of all. He approaches the New Testament, not as a collection of 
isolated doctrines, but as a description of the dogmatic springs and 
the moral issues which are involved in the recognition of the Son of 
God as existing under incarnate conditions. And as soon as a book 
is put before him which professes to deal with the theology of the 
New Testament, his first question can bear upon no other point than 
the attitude of the author towards the heart of the matter. ‘ What 
think ye of Christ?’ is the question which true Christian loyalty 
must put before all else—before industry, before brilliancy of writing, 
before beauty of style, before elaboration of plan, before accuracy of 
scholarship. To do otherwise—to be silent because an author stands 
high in the world of letters, to allow judgment on profound doctrinal 
points to go by default because the writer is rich in the intellectual 
gifts of this world, is to betray a sacred cause—to put, in fact, the 
world before the Church. It is under the influence of these con- 
victions that we approach the extensive work of Professor Beyschlag, 
‘which contains the main product of many years of theological occu- 
pation with the New Testament,’ which is an ‘effort to promote a 
deeper and freer conception of the New Testament religion ’ (p. xiii), 
and ‘which has been the favourite task of his life’ (p. xix). In the 
matter of the care and industry which have been expended upon the 
work, and the scholarly plan which Dr. Beyschlag has drawn up for 
the grouping of his materials, there is no need for dispute. All are 
characteristically German ; and we are the more glad to mention 
them because the Professor asks ‘that a kindly reception may be 
given to whatever real help’ he has ‘to proffer, and that the rest may 


not be too long dwelt upon’ (p. xxiii). 


of these at once put us in possession of the scheme of treatment. 
They are: I. The Teaching of Jesus according to the Synoptists. 


III. Views of the First Apostles. IV. The Pauline System. 
mon Christian and Post-Apostolic Modes of Teaching. 


of view, by the contents of the first two of these ‘ books.’ No doubt 















The two volumes are divided into six ‘ books,’ and the headings 








II. The Teaching of Jesus according to the Gospel of John. 
V. Con- 


tinuation of the Primitive Apostolic Method of Teaching. VI. Com- 








° I. The work will plainly stand or fall, from a Churchman’s point 







the Churchman and the Professor both approach the New Testament 
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with a preliminary bias. The difference between them probably is, that 
the Churchman frankly confesses his bias, while the Professor claims 
a strict impartiality, which he clearly shows that he does not possess. 
It is just as much a preconceived idea to say that the life recorded in 
the Gospel pages must be treated like any other human life, if we are 
to examine it fairly, as it is to say that the life is that of the Son of 
God in human form. The one idea assumes the existence of a 
human personality with just as much prejudice as the other assumes 
a Divine personality. And yet it is not uncommon to hear railings at 
the Churchman because he will not divest himself of his own pre- 
judice, and take that of some uncatholic opponent as the basis of 
inquiry. The truly impartial position would be to say, that in the 
Gospel there are details recorded of the life of a Being, and, so far as 
true scientific methods of inquiry go, the nature of the personality 
of that Being must be determined from the details themselves. ‘The 
unbiassed critic—who, by the way, exists theoretically rather than in 
fact-—will be as ready to accept a piece of evidence which seems to 
point to a Divine nature as that which appears to be characteristic of 
humanity. Some extracts from a passage on the ‘purely human 
consciousness of Christ’ will show how far Professor Beyschlag 
approaches his subject with an unbiassed mind : 


‘ With all the sublimity and uniqueness of His consciousness of Son- 
ship, Jesus felt and confessed throughout that He was a man in God’s 
presence. Immediately after the sealing of His consciousness of Sonship 
in the baptism, He places Himself unaffectedly and unreservedly under 
the generic notion “ man ”—in the narrative of the temptation, unques- 
tionably related by Himself to His disciples. ‘ Man lives not by bread 
alone” (Matt. iv. 4). There also he [séc] repeatedly calls God His Lord, 
and acknowledges the universal human obligation of praying to Him (vv. 
7, 10), expressions which cannot possibly be harmonized with a con- 
sciousness of being Himself God. What can be more human, as dis- 
tinguished from God, than prayer? A God cannot pray. But, according 
to the testimony of the Evangelists, Jesus prays regularly—in Gethsemane, 
even on the Cross. He prays, ‘“ My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” words which are quite impossible in the mouth and heart of 
one who is himself God. , .. He can waver, hesitate, and change His 
resolutions. . . . He apparently knows not what is possible or not pos- 
sible with God, or what He is to wish or pray for. . . . He had no share 
in the Divine plan (mentioned in St. Matt. xx. 23), but rather had to learn 
it like any other man. .. . (He) . . . is still in the midst of moral con- 
flict and growth, and first attains perfection through temptation’ (pp. 
73-5). 


This sample might be set side by side with similar passages on 
our Lord’s sinlessness (p. 75), His oneness with God (p. 77), His 
atoning death (p. 150), His teaching upon the future judgment (p. 
204), and the resurrection of the body (p. 210), But this is enough 
for our purpose. Anyone who will consider the use of the words 
‘cannot possibly,’ ‘quite impossible,’ in the above extracts will see 
that it is as clear as it can be that Professor Beyschlag, while exclaim- 
ing against ‘a narrow, dogmatic exposition’ (p. 74), approaches the 
Gospel story with his ideas already formed as to what is possible and 

on he 
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impossible. We are bound to declare, for our part, that the Christ 
which the Professor presents for our acceptance is an impossible 
creature, full of self-contradictions, from which the real Christ of the 
Synoptists is entirely free. 

II. The Professor himself is not unaware of the awkward posi- 
tion in which he is placed. He does not see his way out of admit- 
ting that the Fourth Gospel is ‘the work of an eyewitness and per- 
sonal disciple of Jesus,’ though he does not ‘deny the great and 
manifold difficulties which the Gospel of John puts in the way of the 
historical consideration of the life of Jesus’ (p. 217)—that is, as he 
understands it. Not the least part of his arduous task is to find 
some working theory for the discourses recorded by St. John. We 
hardly think that his explanation will commend itself to those who 
have always looked upon the Johannine discourses as the very words 
of the Word of God, but we give the passage as it stands : 

‘We have always to consider the teaching of Jesus, as given in John, 
in its relation to what the Synoptics record. Where it positively agrees 
with these we have confirmation of the genuineness of what the Synoptics 
give us. Where it goes beyond these, but moves in the same direction, 
we may consider it as a credible extension of lines of teaching which, in 
the Synoptic tradition, have not, perhaps, got justice. If, on the other 
hand, trains of thonght are found which cannot be naturally inserted 
into the doctrinal scheme of the Synoptics, but would require us to rein- 
terpret that scheme in some artifical sense, we must then trace back these 
trains of thought, not to Jesus Himself, but to His exponent’ (p. 223). 


It is not necessary to comment further on this extract than to 
say that, so far from the discourses in St. John requiring am artificial 
sense to be placed on the Synoptist teaching, the Synoptist records 
are to us hopelessly inexplicable unless we can read them with the 
explanation of Christ’s Person offered to us in St. John, and es- 
pecially in the discourses which St. John records as the very words 
of our Lord Himself. The Professor’s view upon ‘the testimony of 
Jesus to Himself’ in St. John (pp. 236-66) is remarkable, because 
it flatly contradicts the common view of those who are at one with 
him in rejecting the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation. The 
usual argument is to say that the teaching of the Fourth Gospel goes 
so much further than that of the Synoptists that the Gospel cannot 
have been the work of one of the Twelve, and must have been a 
much later production. According to Professor Beyschlag this is 
quite a mistake. St. John, after all, means nothing more than the 
Synoptists, and they, of course, took the Christ as purus homo. ‘The 
Divine glory of Jesus, even in the Johannine account, rests on that 
true human relation to God as its foundation’ (p. 247). 


‘ The conception that Jesus, according to John, knows Himself to be 
the personal Logos, or eternal Son of God, Who, before He came incarnate 
into the world lived in heavenly glory with the Father, and brought into 
the world — Him the memory of that pretemporal and superhuman 
existence . ...to use the Trinitarian notions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, which are certainly unknown to the New Testament age and 
writings, as a key to the mysterious elements of the discourses of Jesus’ 


(pp. 250-51). 
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As for ‘the immediate and express declarations of pre-existence,’ 
there are, to be sure, four of them ; but then we are to remember that 
they all belong ‘to the very agitated moments of the closing days of 
our Lord’s life’ (p. 250), and only those ‘who read the Gospel 
through the spectacles of dogmatic tradition or the critical hypo- 
thesis’ will think that the Gospel is all through ‘full of the con- 
sciousness of pre-existence ’ (p. 256). Our Lord’s death, which ‘ was 
not at the first a certainty to Him’ (p. 273) had, we gather, ‘a 
morally redeeming power,’ and was a ‘sacrifice’ with ‘a cleansing 
and sanctifying aim’ (p. 276). But we do not find that it was an 
atoning sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, without the offering 
of which we all, so far as we know, should have undoubtedly perished. 
‘The resurrection of our Lord is only considered ‘ briefly and tersely,’ 
having been repeatedly entered upon by the Professor in other works 
(see the note on p. 303). | But we are glad to read that ‘ only as a 
truly objective supernatural event does it take its place in the his- 
torical and psychological conditions of the time’ (p. 303). 

We do not propose to examine the remaining books of this work 
in detail. We have found in them what we should expect from the 
Christology of the first two books, and if we cannot place Professor 
Beyschlag among the orthodox defenders of the Catholic faith, we 
see at once that he is doing some useful work in upsetting many of 
the favourite theories of Naturalist critics. Among ‘the views of the 
first Apostles,’ in the third book, he places the Epistle of St. James 
and the First Epistle of St. Peter. The fourth book, which takes us 
into the second volume, arranges the discussion of the Pauline 
system under a few leading heads, of which the chapters on ‘ Adam 
and Christ’ and ‘The Establishment of Salvation’ are at once the 
most important and the least satisfactory (see especially p. 67 on the 
Virgin birth, p. 86 on the Pauline use of ‘Son,’ and p. 135 on the 
reconciliation effected by our Lord’s death). ‘The fifth book places 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and the Johannine 
conceptions of the Epistles and the Fourth Gospel before us as illus- 
trations of the continuation of the primitive apostolic method of 
teaching. Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews Professor Beyschlag 
feels able to say that ‘ our author, by his speculative Christology, has 
added nothing to the human historical Christ, as preached by the 
Synoptists and the original Apostles, which could make Him in any 
higher measure our Saviour’ (p. 315). And while we think that with 
the essential Godhead of Christ gone there is also inevitably gone 
from among men the only perfect example of human goodness that 
the world has ever seen, we are told that the Professor undertakes to 
prove that, ‘if we take away from our Epistle that higher Christology, 
and leave only those utterances which refer to the earthly life and the 
exaltation which grew out of it, this Christ . . . would lack nothing 
necessary to His being our perfect High Priest’ (p. 315). The sixth 
and last book compares the Synoptic Gospels with the Acts of the 
Apostles, and passes under review the Epistle of St. Jude, the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, and the Pastoral Epistles. Professor Beyschlag’s 
idea is, that ‘a man in the second century who wished to strengthen 
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his contemporaries against a similar error of his day has made the 
Epistle of Jude the basis of a more elaborate letter, to which he gave 
the form of a Petrine Epistle’ (p. 494). As for the Pastoral Epistles, 
‘only prejudice can fail to appreciate the weight of reasons which 
turn the scale in favour of a post-Apostolic origin’ (p. 501). The 
‘mythical histories of the childhood,’ and the ‘legendary traditions’ 
which ‘even’ St. Luke took for ‘ genuine history,’ and the ‘poetic 
traditions ’ which St. Matthew ‘ has manifestly translated into history ’ 
(p. 478), seem to the Professor to represent the common Christian 
mode of thought, which he wishes to compare with the record in the 
Acts, and this seems to us an unprofitable and very scanty part of the 
book. We have no need to say more to show that here is a work of 
prodigious labour, full of the wisdom of this world, and missing amid 
the labyrinths of scholarly elaboration the simplicity of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. The two volumes are well printed, the translation is 
fairly done, and there are few errors in type. ‘Synoptic’ and 
‘ Synoptist’ occur indiscriminately, and ‘resurrection’ is misspelt in 
the table of contents (vol. i. p. ix.). 


The New Criticism as bearing on our Use of the Old Testament. 
A Paper read before the Bishop of Ely and the Mission Clergy 
of the Diocese. By the Rev. Davin Greic, M.A., Rector of 
Cottenham. Published by request of the Bishop of Ely. 
(Cambridge : J. Palmer ; and London: G. J. Palmer and Sons, 
1895.) 

THis is a very able pamphlet on ‘recent criticism and recent 

theories of the history of Israel’ (p. 5). It was the aim of the writer, 

as he tells us in his Prefatory note, ‘to say something which might 
tend to reassure’ those before whom it was originally read ‘ amid the 
perplexities regarding the Old Testament, which’ he has ‘reason to 
know are most deeply felt by many.’ ‘The paper was drawn up 
without thought of printing amid the pressure of other duties,’ but 
has been published at the request of the Bishop of Ely and the desire 

of the members of the society before which it was read (p. 4). 

Mr. Greig sets out by giving a short account of the beginning and 
history of the ‘ modern critical movement’ (p. 5), and quickly passes 
on to ‘the Graf-Wellhausen theory’ as being the theory which ‘ at 
the present time may be said to hold the field,’ and ‘which is meant 
when the Higher Criticism is spoken of’ (p. 6). Noticing how the 
whole theory, with its literary analysis of the Pentateuch and its view 
of the history of Israel, ‘is, in fact, corroded by the fundamental vice 
of argument in a circle,’ he points out some of the consequences to 
which the application of it leads. 


‘It cuts off by a stroke of the pen all the noble works which God did 
in times of old, and to that extent falsifies the Bible record... . It 
falsifies that view of God’s universe which a spiritual philosophy takes. 
It brings in a view of God’s universe from which everything which could 
properly be called a revelation is excluded. It, in truth, takes away 
that higher unseen world from which alone revelations could come, and 
taking it away, it takes with it the hope of a future life’ (p. 7). 
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‘The English people are a truth-loving people, and their religion is 
built largely on their faith in the Bible. If they are told by scholars that 
this [‘ legend’ and ‘frauds’] is the true character of the Bible, they will 
simply turn away from it’ (p. 15). 


It is admitted that miracle and revelation have not been rejected 
by all who have adopted the critical view in question ; what is con- 
tended for is that the rejection of them lies ‘embedded in the theory’ 
(p. 8). 

How far such consequences are a necessary result of the theory 
referred to has been and will continue to be much disputed. Our 
own judgment is unreservedly in accordance with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Greig. ‘There are few things more certain than that 
there are positions in philosophical and theological thought which 
inevitably lead to conclusions not always intended by those who ac- 
cept the positions of which they are the result. We have no doubt 
that there are many at the present time who accept the main features 
of the ‘Graf-Wellhausen theory,’ while they substitute the idea of 
‘idealised history’ for that of fraud, and eagerly contend for the 
reality of the spiritual truths of revelation. But, unless we are 
altogether mistaken, they are on an inclined plane. They retain the 
power to value and use the Old Testament as a religious work be- 
cause of a frame of mind which is really the outcome of beliefs they 
have abandoned, and those who are further removed in time than 
themselves from these beliefs will lose also the tone and temper 
which for the present make it possible for the Old Testament to be 
spiritually useful. 

But, after all, the main question is not so much what are the re- 
sults of any theory as what are the arguments which may rightly be 
used in its favour and against it. Mr. Greig has done good service 
by clearly and emphatically calling attention to the presuppositions of 
the theory he discusses and by a vigorous criticism of them. 


‘In addition to evolution, there are two presuppositions which 
generate the reconstructed history and determine its course. ... The 
one has reference to culture, and the other to the art and practice of 
writing. It is assumed, that at the period of the conquest the ancestors 
of Israel were in respect of culture in what might be called the savage 
state. For they were simply nomad tribes destitute of culture ; and in 
respect of religion had a tribal God, with a strong admixture of animism. 
In respect of writing they were ignorant of it, at least they did not practise 
it. And this, according to the theory, was the general condition of the 
East at the time’ (pp. 8-9). 


The criticism of the use of evolution in the theory is, for the pur- 
poses of the argument, carried on from the standpoint of evolution. 
Mr. Greig points out how in two respects the theory when so re- 
garded breaks down. 


‘ The theory is an application of the doctrine of evolution to the his- 
tory of Israel. It explains by that principle the progress of Israel from 
faith in a tribal God mixed with animism, up through polytheism and 
idolatry to what is called ethic monotheism. It also explains on the 
same principle the gradual growth of their laws and institutions. But 
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there is aserious difficulty as to time. The whole period allotted for this 
wonderful change was no more than some five hundred years. Was that 
enough for such an advance? I think not. We are all aware of the 
immense periods, which, in other connections, are demanded by Evolu- 
tionists. . . . Let it be observed that from a religious point of view it 
was a change from the lowest to the highest religious state—a change 
from animism to ethic monotheism. I think on genuine principles of 
evolution such a growth in the short period of five hundred years was 
impossible. 

‘But there is not only this difficulty as to time. When the stages of 
progress are examined, evolution, as an explanation, wholly breaks 
down. The great step from the savage animistic stage to polytheism and 
idolatry, it turns out, was due not to evolution, but to the influence of the 
Canaanites among whom they settled ; and, of course, that being the case, 
it might just as well have been what the Bible declares it to have been, a 
delusion—not an elevation. Then when we come to the next stage of 
elevation, from polytheism and idolatry to ethic monotheism, no explana- 
tion of it on principles of evolution is forthcoming. It stands out before 
us as a great moral miracle—a miracle to my mind far greater than the 
passage of the Red Sea. Nor is this all. Evolution has no preference 
for the people of God more than the heathen around. Rather it acts 
equally and relentlessly upon all. How comes it, then, that this wonder- 
ful leap happened in Israel, while all around there remained heathen 
darkness? Here again, Israel, in its exalted state, stands out as a 
moral miracle’ (pp. 15-17). 


Again, it is shown how the two presuppositions with regard to 
culture and with regard to writing have been ‘scattered to the winds’ 
by ‘the wonderful progress of archzeology.’ 


‘So far back as the time of Abraham, and long before, a high degree 
of culture and literary effort existed in Babylonia and in Egypt, while 
the wonderful story of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, written as they are in 
the cuneiform character, has shown that the culture cf Babylon extended 
over the East, and penetrated deeply into the life of the people. At, or 
a little previous to, the retirement of Moses, the potentates of Canaan 
are shown to have been in active correspondence with their over-lord in 
Egypt ; and the existence of cities such as Kirjath Sepher and Kirjath 
Sannah, shows that the Oriental student of the day had his British 
Museum and his Cambridge to which he could resort to satisfy his 
literary hunger’ (pp. 18-19). 


Mr. Greig then skilfully applies these archzeological discoveries 
to the work that in the light of them may reasonably be connected 
with the names of Abraham and Moses, and without committing 
himself to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch points out that 
the later history is inexplicable unless ‘ the Mosaic circle left behind 
them a sacred collection which might be the basis of the present 
Pentateuch’ (p. 23), and unless the Pentateuch was completed by 
the reign of David. In conclusion he expresses his conviction that 
the ‘ Graf-Wellhausen theory ’ of the documents and history of Israel 
is doomed to the same fate as the parallel view of the New Testament 
known as the ‘ Tiibingen theory.’ 


‘ There was a time when we were borne down and almost crushed by 
the splendid talent and unflagging research of our opponents, when alk 
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at once there ensued a discovery of ancient documents which enabled us 
to trace the Gospel of St. John up to the very edge of the Apostle’s life. 
The consequence was that the Tiibingen theory collapsed, and adverse 
criticism sunk down to the lower level which it has ever since occupied. 
So here again, in the case of the Old Testament ; at the time of our ut- 
most need there has been a discovery of ancient monuments. Who 
guided the footsteps of that peasant woman wandering in the ruins of 
Tel-el-Amarna? Who moved her to pick up those strange stones, which, 
when deciphered by experts, have told us such a marvellous story of the 
ancient East? I think I see the hand of Providence in both cases. 
There is One behind the veil who has taken into His own hands the 
vindication of the truth of His Word’ (p. 24). 


We hope that this excellent pamphlet may be widely read, and 
may receive the careful consideration which it deserves. 


A History of the Councils of the Church, from the Original Documents. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLEs JosePH HEFELE, D.D., late Bishop 
of Rottenburg, formerly Professor of Theology in the University 
of Tiibingen. Vol. IV. a.p. 451 to A.D. 680. Translated from 
the German, with the Author’s approbation, and edited by 
WituamM R. Crark, M.A, Hon. LL.D., D.C.L, F.R.S.C., 
Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto, Hon. Pro- 
fessor in Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1895.) 

STUDENTs will welcome the fourth volume of the English translation 

of Bishop Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte, and perhaps all the more 

heartily because twelve years have elapsed since the publication of 
the third volume. The interest and importance of the contents of 
the new volume are very great. As instances we may refer to the 
proceedings of the second Council of Orange, necessary as they are 
to students of the doctrine of Grace ; the ‘fifteen anathematisms on 
Origen,’ which are assigned in this work to a synod held at Constan- 
tinople in 543 A.D. ; the Council of Constantinople of 553 a.p., and 
the various stages of the controversy about the ‘ three Chapters ’— 
all of great theological value—while the volume generally illustrates 
the work of Church discipline in the many struggles against 
laxity of faith and morals through which Christianity had to 
pass in the period with which it is concerned. As bearing on 

a subject of pressing importance at the present time, we notice 

that the learned author has evidently no doubt that the tenth canon 

of the Council of Hertford (here called ‘ Hereford’) of 673 A.D. 

prohibited remarriage after divorce for adultery, and on a more 

antiquarian matter we have been interested in observing the rela- 
tions between Jews and Christians indicated by some of the Spanish 

Councils. 

It is stated in the preface that it is not intended to continue the 
English translation beyond ‘the close of the seventh Council,’ and 
that ‘the publication of this fingl volume’ ‘must depend upon the 
demand for that which is now issued.’ 
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Authoritative Christianity. ‘The Six Synods of the Undivided 
Church, its only Utterances. ‘Those six Councils which were 
allowed and received of all men’ (second part of the Church of 
Engiand Homily against Peril of Idolatry, which is approved 
in its Article xxxv.) ‘The Third World Council ; that is, the Third 
Council of the whole Christian World, East and West, which 
was held a.p. 431 at Ephesus, in Asia. Vol. I., which contains 
all of Act I. Translated by James CurystaL, M.A. (Jersey 
City, New Jersey, U.S.A. : James Chrystal, 1885.) 


THERE are some respects in which the compiler of this volume may 
rightly claim the sympathy of Catholic Churchmen in his undertak- 
ing. His project of an English translation of the whole of the pro- 
ceedings that are extant of the six great Councils certainly deserves 
approval. His strongly expressed belief that ‘we must firmly-hold 
to everything in the Six Councils which has had Ecumenical 
sanction,’ ! and that ‘the way to restore unity in truth’ ‘is to fall 
back on the Scripture as authoritatively set forth in the Six 
Ecumenical Councils, and to follow all primitive doctrine, dis- 
cipline, rite, and custom, where they have not spoken,’ must com- 
mend itself to those who hope for the reunion of Christendom. 
The volume shows many signs of thought and reading, while it 
could not have been compiled without great industry. 

It is much to be regretted that the whole of Mr. Chrystal’s work 
is vitiated by a misconception of the teaching of St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria and the Council of Ephesus. He imagines that the worship of 
the humanity of Christ was condemned as ‘ idolatrous,’ and a belief 
that communicants receive the Body and Blood of our Lord regarded 
as an affirmation of ‘cannibalism.’ Such an idea shows that he has 
missed the whole point of the Nestorian controversy. It was the 
worship of the humanity of Christ by one who did not believe in the 
unity of His Person that St. Cyril branded as adv@pwrodartpeia. It was 
an assertion of receiving the Body and Blood ofa human Person that 
he denounced as a declaration of avOpwrogayia. His great argument 
involved the beliefs that the worship of Christians ought to embrace 
the Manhood of our Lord, and that His Body and Blood are 
present in the Eucharist. The gist of it was that the unity of Christ’s 
Person, and the consequent lack of an independent Personality in 
His Humanity, could not be denied without leading to conclusions 
repugnant to Christian thought. It would not have been complete 
if he had not believed the doctrines which Mr. Chrystal supposes he 
condemned ; for its whole assumption is that Christians adopt the 
practice and hold the belief which, on the Nestorian view, would be, 
as he contends, inconceivable. 

The mistake which (in spite of a few passages, as on p. 769, 
where there is a glimmering of a truer conception) runs through the 
whole volume appears to be chiefly due to a want of accurate theo- 
logical knowledge. But we are compelled to think that it is in part 
the result of defective scholarship. *There isan illustration of this in 


1 Preface, p. iv. * Introduction, p. x. 
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the treatment of the eighth Anathema in St. Cyril’s ‘ Long Epistle 
to Nestorius,’ a passage which affords a crucial test of scholarship 
and theology alike. Mr. Chrystal takes this Anathema to be a con- 
demnation of all worship which embraces the Manhood of Christ, 
and translates it as follows : 


‘If any one dares to say that the man taken on [by the Word] ought 
tobe co-bowed to with God the Word, and to be co-glorified, and to be 
co-called God [with the Word], as one with Another, for the term “co” 
always [thus] added, of necessity, means that; and does not rather 
honor the Emmanuel, [that is, as ‘‘the Emmanuel” means, “the God 
with us”] with [but] one worship and send up [but] one glorifying to 
Him, on the ground that the Word has been made flesh, let him be 
anathema’ (pp. 331-2). 


It is not too much to say that the use made of the passage ' shows 
an entire failure to recognize the force of civ, or érepos, or pug 
mpooxuvyoe as here employed, and an entire misunderstanding of 
the object for which the phrase xa yéyove cap 4 Adyos is intro- 
duced. Even the translation we have just quoted would not 
establish Mr. Chrystal’s position, but to compare it with that given 
in the English edition of Bishop Hefele’s Aistory of the Church 
Councils * is to see how great a difference the same materials may 
present in the hands of a writer who misunderstands them and of 
one who knows what they mean. 

And when we observe the tone of the references to ‘the blessed 
English Reformers,’ to ‘St. Thomas Cranmer, St. Nicholas Ridley, 
and St. Hugh Latimer,’ to ‘soul-damning idolatry’ and ‘the 
heresiarch and idolatrizer, E. B. Pusey,’ we can hardly refrain from 
thinking that party bitterness has had a little to do with some of the 
statements in this extraordinary book. 

We regret that a work which might have been made of the 
greatest utility, and which, even as it is, has merits and useful 
features, should have been so greatly injured by a perverted point of 
view. 


The Gift of the Keys, and other Essays. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
FREDERICK Everest, B.A., Hon. Canon of St. Adwenna in 
Truro Cathedral. (London: Rivington, Percival, and Co., 
1895.) 

The Gift of the Keys contains four essays, the aim of which is thus 

described by the author : 


‘1, To bring out the position of the English Church, in its present 
separation from Rome, as a purely provisional one ; absolutely necessary 


1 See the notes on pp. 331-62. 

? Hefele, Councils, iii. 33, English translation: ‘If any one ventures 
to say that the man assumed is to be reverenced, praised, and acknow- 
ledged as God, along wth God the Logos, as if the one were separate 
from the other—for this is the necessary meaning of the word with (cvv), 
which is always employed [by Nestorius]—and does not rather reve- 
rence Emmanuel in ove reverence, and direct ove praise to Him, as the 
Word made flesh ; let him be anathema.’ 
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under the circumstances, but to be ended the very moment it can be 
done without prejudice to the just claims of the Papacy on the one hand, 
and those of the divinely derived and constituted Episcopacy on the 
other. 

‘2. To give some reasonable account for the comparatively little 
value which is set upon Confirmation by large numbers of professing 
Church-people, and its entire rejection by all who are living outside 
the Church’s Communion. 

‘3. To show that Christian Baptism has its own special grace and 
benefits, entirely distinct from Confirmation, and that, as such, it is in 
its institution, purpose, and history, adequately understood, the very 
sheet-anchor of our hope, respecting the salvation of those who, as a 
matter of fact, are, either by their own choice or by the circumstances 
of their birth and bringing up, separated from the visible fellowship of 
the Catholic Church. 

‘4. To trace briefly the rise and progress of Ritualism, and exhibit 
it as being, not what it is too often charged with being—mere esthetic 
ceremonial and histrionic display, but the Response of the Church’s love, 
heard unceasingly through all ages, to the enemies and crucifiers of her 
Incarnate Lord and God’ (Preface, pp. v-vi). 


The last paragraph in the preface shows that Canon Everest is 
conscious of ‘a want of conciseness and method’ in his book. He 
defends himself for not attempting to remedy the defect on the 
ground that the ‘repetition’ which is thus caused ‘may possibly 
have the advantage of impressing points of importance more firmly 
on the readers memory’ (Preface, p. xiv). We are strongly of 


opinion, on the other hand, that if the book is to be of service to 
those who are not already acquainted with the facts and arguments 
which it presents, and if it is to be anything but wearying to those 
who are familiar with them, it needs to be altogether revised and 
rewritten in a clear and systematic form. 

Turning from the method to the matter of the essays, there is 
much with which we can sympathize and agree. It is certainly a 
laudable object to emphasize that the present divided condition of 
Christendom ought not to be acquiesced in as a right or permanent 
state, and to endeavour to ascertain from Holy Scripture and Church 
History what are the true powers and position of the Bishop of 
Rome. It may be well that some of the weaknesses of the Eng- 
lish branch of the Church should be unsparingly pointed out, and 
we have a great deal of sympathy with the protest against ‘the new 
liberal school of theology,’ which ‘is undoing the best work of the 
old Tractarians’ (p. 125), and the denunciation of ‘the sacrilegious 
Communion under Dean Stanley in Westminster Abbey’ (p. 130). 
We agree also that ‘the Holy Ghost is given in Baptism’ (p. 141), 
that there is comfort in the thought that ‘all who’ have been 
‘rightly baptized’ are ‘regenerated’ (p. 169), that the Sacramental 
character of Confirmation should be strongly asserted, and that the 
true value of Ritual is only to be found because of the doctrines 
with which it is connected. 

Passing by a number of small points upon which the limits of 
our space do not allow us to dwell, there is, we think, much which 
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is open to criticism in the fundamental position of the chief essay. 
Canon Everest rejects any interpretation of our Lord’s words to St. 
Peter at Czesarea Philippi! which identifies the gift of the keys with the 
power to bind and loose, and consequently with the gift to the other 
Apostles. There are, he insists, two distinct gifts bestowed on St. 
Peter. The second of these, the power to bind and loose, he pos- 
sessed in common with the other Apostles. The first, the keys, 
was his special prerogative, although a prerogative the use of which 
was to be exercised by his successors rather than by himself. Re- 
pudiating, then, the view that the Apostolic powers were derived by 
the other Apostles from Christ through St. Peter, and that the Bishop 
of Rome is the necessary channel of episcopal and sacerdotal gifts, 
Canon Everest yet lays the very greatest stress on a divinely appointed 
primacy of the Popes, which, as we understand him, would be imper- 
fectly described as a ‘primacy of honour.’ In this theory he finds the 
explanation of the actions of Pope Victor I. and Pope Stephen I. and 
the justification of many attitudes of later Popes. 

Without going into details upon which it is impossible to enter in 
a Short Notice, there are two considerations we wish to point out. 
In the first place, a reasonable exegesis of our Lord’s words and a 
due regard for the meaning attached to the ‘keys’ in Christian tradi- 
tion lead us to consider that the words ‘ whatever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven’ express the result of the gift of the 
keys rather than an altogether different privilege, and that therefore, 
so far as power is concerned, that which was bestowed upon St. Peter 
was bestowed also on the other Apostles.2 The other consideration 
is that a just appreciation of the facts of history which have been 
preserved shows that the actions of Pope Victor and Pope Stephen 
were due to human arrogance, not to inherited right, and that on 
Canon Everest’s theory about them the general attitude of the 
Church in their days towards the Bishops of Rome could only be 
condemned. 

We feel strongly the loss which the Church has sustained through 
the See of Rome—partly because of the faults of the Popes, partly 
because of the sins of others—having ceased to be a centre of unity. 
We have little doubt that if the Church is ever to be outwardly 
united it can only be with the Bishop of Rome as its Head on earth. 
Moreover, no interpretation of Church history is in accordance with 
facts which does not allow for the Popes having a special position as 
the successors of St. Peter and the inheritors of the work of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, as well as on account of the secular greatness of 
the city of Rome ; and no treatment of Holy Scripture is in accord- 
dance with the Gospels which does not assign a special position to 
St. Peter among the Apostles. But all this may be granted without 
assenting to the strangely confused disquisition in the work before 
us, and is only the assertion of such a ‘priority’ or ‘ principality’ or 
* primacy’ of ‘ order’ as Archbishop Bramhall * willingly allowed. 

1 St. Matt. xvi. 17-19. 

2 Cf. St. Mat. xviii. 18 with xvi. 19. 
3 See, ¢.g., Bramhall, ‘Just Vindication of the Church of England, 
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A Confession of Faith. By an Unorthodox Believer. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 


A Confession of Faith presents an interesting, though somewhat 
pathetic, picture of a high-minded soul making its way towards right 
conceptions of life and true beliefs. There are persons to whom 
the book may be helpful, as tending to show the irrational character 
of Atheism. But it is hard to see that the position it describes can 
afford any but a temporary resting-place. If the idea that God is 
personal is not allowed to lead the thinker to the conception of the 
God who reveals Himself in specific ways, the view of the Divine 
immanence which already approximates to Pantheism is likely to de- 
stroy the belief in the Personality of God. The acceptance of Christ 
as God must lead on to a belief in miracles and the assertion of the 
supernatural, or it will be refined away in a complete destruction of 
any real distinction between what is Divine and what is human. A 
few exceptional minds may rest for a time in such a scheme of 
thought as this volume contains. But they will be few, and the time 
of resting can hardly be long. And we should like to ask the author 
how his rejection of miracles and of everything that is supernatural 
is compatible with a thoughtful consideration of the problem pre- 
sented by the existence of life, of the evidence for the Resurrection 
of Christ, and of the representation of our Lord in which all the 
Gospels concur. 

The book is not without useful thoughts, sometimes vigorously 
expressed, as when it is said that ‘ Utilitarianism’ is ‘a false philo- 
sophy and Altruism’ is ‘a false ideal’ (p. 148) ; and we may quote 
a passage which strikes a very high note of moral truth. 


‘We are accustomed to associate self-sacrifice with pain ; but surely 
it is possible for us to sacrifice ourselves and yet count our loss—not 
merely as a matter of calculation but of vivid inward experience—as 
tenfold gain. Any one who has ever loved will tell us that in love his 
loss of self is as sweet as it is full. The range of love is as infinite as 
that of Nature ; but there is one characteristic which accompanies it 
through all its metamorphoses. Wherever there is love there is self-loss 
with rapture ; and wherever there is self-loss with rapture there is love. 
It is a joy to the mother to die for her child. It is a joy to the hero to 
die for his country. It is a joy to the philanthropist to die for his fellow- 
men. It is a joy for the martyr to die for his God. These are extreme 
cases, and self-sacrifice does not always or even often involve the sur- 
render of temporal life ; but whatever may have to be surrendered—be 
it life, health, wealth, position, comfort, pleasure, appetite—will always 
be gladly and unreservedly given at the bidding of genuine love. 

‘Love, then, is the crown and completion of self-sacrifice. Of the 
process of self-losing—painful in its earlier stag2zs—it may truly be 
said that, as it nears its goal, “its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
its paths are peace.” But the goal which the process makes for is 
spiritual perfection, the realization of the higher self. We lose ourselves 
in order that we may find ourselves—in other words, in order that we 
may raise the plane of our existence and purify our hearts. Thus, on 


chap. v. (in vol. i. of his Works, in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theo- 
logy) ; ‘Schism Guarded, section i. chap. i. (27d. vol. 11.). ‘ 
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the one hand, self-sacrifice culminates in its own perfection, in that free, 
full, happy surrender of self to which we give the name of love. And, 
on the other hand, it culminates in its réAos, in that final evolution of the 
spiritual side of our nature which it is our duty to aim at and our destiny 
to achieve. These two goals are in some sort one. The end of man’s 
being is love’ (pp. 184-6). 

The Use of Life. By Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 

D.C.L., LL.D. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1894.) 


THE writer tells us, with a sad consciousness of the thankless task 
undertaken by him who would give advice, that his object is ‘to 
make some suggestions in their own interest to those who wish to be, 
and to do, something ; to make the most of themselves and their 
lives.’ In carrying out this object he touches on a number of points 
which we should expect to find, and also deals with many which we 
confess seem to us to have only a remote connexion with the object 
of the book as above stated. We are almost surfeited, too, by a 
number of illustrations and quotations, on almost every page, from 
authors of every age and country and tongue—some, of course, very 
familiar names ; others, we must admit, unknown to us. Certainly 
it is not a book to be read through at a sitting, or continuously, but 
one to be taken in small doses of a chapter at a time ; and read— 
we had even said studied—in this way, many of the sentences, and 
perhaps some of the quotations, will not fail to ‘ stick.’ 

The book consists of nineteen chapters, devoted to such subjects 
as Tact, On Money Matters, Recreation, Health, &c. We may take 
the first we have mentioned as typical. Tact, says Sir John Lubbock, 
is more important than talent for practical success in life ; it often 
succeeds where force fails ; men are more easily led than driven ; 
it is often essential to say ‘no,’ but scarcely less necessary to be able 
to say it pleasantly ; be wary and keep cool ; don’t look down on 
those less clever than yourself ; don’t over-press an argument ; don’t 
make enemies ; be frank, and yet reserved ; don’t lose your temper, 
and if you do, hold your tongue ; don’t be too positive in statement ; 
be cautious, but not over-cautious ; dress well, but not too well. 
This is not an unfair summary of one chapter, relieved, no doubt, by 
illustrations and quotations, such as the following from Confucius : 
‘If you suspect a man, do not employ him ; if you employ him, do 
not suspect him’ (p. 33). We will take one more specimen chapter, 
that which follows, ‘On Money Matters.’ Economy without mean- 
ness must be studied ; keep accounts ; live within your income ; 
don’t be in a hurry to get rich ; don’t put too many eggs in one 
basket ; cultivate business-like habits ; order and method are very 
important ; business is not incompatible with intellectual pursuits ; 
don’t exaggerate the power of money; it is a source of great 
anxiety ; the great thing is to use it wisely. 

Each one of these statements comes dangerously near being a 
truism, if the experience of the race be considered. Our author 
recognizes that it is the reluctance of the individual to appropriate 
for himself this experience of the race which constitutes a practical 
difficulty in the following of advice ; but this is, perhaps, no sufficient 
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reason for not giving it. The specimens we have chosen will show of 
what sort this advice is. Each sentence which we have given would 
form, and no doubt has formed, the subject of many an excellent 
sermon, and indeed the defect of the book—a possibly inevitable 
defect—is that it covers too much ground to allow the writer to pass 
from the general to the particular. It is easy to say, Be cautious, 
but not over-cautious; be frank, and yet reserved. But the difficulty 
comes in with the application of these maxims to the successive 
incidents of daily life, in connexion with which they have to be re- 
membered and acted on. 

We said just now that reference is made to a number of points 
which we should hardly have expected to find in a book with such a 
title. In establishing the value of national education it is perhaps 
necessary that we should have statistics to show the effect of com- 
pulsory education in diminishing crime. But it is rather a far cry 
from patriotism to slavery and to the just proportion of England’s 
naval expenses which our colonies might be expected to pay. 
Similarly, in the chapter on ‘ Citizenship,’ if we bear in mind that 
the discussion should be relevant to the title and main object of the 
book, we do not think there was any need for statistics as to the cost 
of keeping up the armies of Europe or as to the National Debts of 
each country. But, after all, these are a variation from the moral 
platitudes which, from the nature of the case, are strewn thickly on 
every page, and they may inypress the careless reader with a sense of 
their practical application. 

The book is written throughout in a thoroughly fresh and healthy 
spirit, inculcating cheerfulness, if not optimism, and self-reliance. 
We could make many extracts from it to show that it is not by any 
means all commonplace, and many will find delight in the various 
and abundant quotations. We wonder, by the way, whether if Lamb 
were alive at the present time he would still say that there was ‘ more 
reason for saying grace before a new book than before a dinner.’ 
There is a-possible danger in transferring remarks true in one set of 
circumstances to a wholly new state of things and imagining they 
must be as true there. We ought not to find zor for or (p. 194), or 
such loose English as ‘ Everybody thinks they know how to read and 
write’ (p. 137). We-hope we have done no injustice to this book 
in our review of it ; but we have felt about it that it covers more 
ground than can be adequately dealt with in the allotted space, and 
that as a consequence it never gets beyond the stage of somewhat 
disconnected headings, each of which requires fuller treatment. To 
anyone who is prepared to work them out they may be serviceable. 


Life Here and Hereafter. Sermons Preached in Ripon Cathedral 
and Elsewhere. By Matcotm MacCo 1, M.A., Canon Residen- 
tiary of Ripon. (London ; Longmans, Green, and Co., 1894.) 


Canon MacCo tt has collected in this volume a number of very in- 
teresting and useful sermons. They are marked by the well-known 
characteristics of his writings, and we have observed his interest in 
science and the thought of the day, his keen sense of the pressure 
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of problems in human life, his power of illustration by means of the 
observance of nature, his knowledge of the Holy Land, and the 
practical application of the lessons of Scripture. 

The sermons have considerable value from an apologetic stand- 
point. Nota little is said that may be helpful in enabling readers 
to grasp how eminently reasonable the true Faith of Christ is, and 
how complete is its power as a force in the control of life. In read- 
ing the volume we have been many times reminded that the difficul- 
ties in the way of accepting Christianity are small indeed compared 
with its harmony with the claims of what is deepest in thought and 
best in action. 

If we are to criticize the work we must point out that we think 
the writer is somewhat too eager to use science in support of the 
Faith. We mean that there is a tendency to run the risk of dis- 
crediting the truths of religion by associating them with particular 
scientific theories. We appreciate and highly value very much in the 
three sermons on ‘ Immortality and the Doctrine of Evolution,’ and a 
passage on. p 50 shows that Canon MacColl is not unmindful of 
the danger we have in view ; but we must nevertheless call attention 
to the need of care to keep the Faith itself independent of views of 
nature which for the time being may seem convenient instruments 
for defending it. A tendency to speculation also to some extent 
mars, in our judgment, the thoughtful treatment of the subject of the 
state of the soul after death. And in seyeral of the sermons we have 
been disappointed by a certain want of completeness in method— 
as, for instance, where the admirable teaching about the ‘sin of 
waste’ is unduly shortened, and a fragmentary reference to the 
apparent waste in nature is introduced (p. 272). 

From the many passages we should like to quote we may select 
four which have an important bearing on the truthfulness of the 
New Testament writers, the connexion between the Incarnation and 
the Sacraments, the authorship and inspiration of the Pentateuch, 
and the extent to which those who are not Christians are sometimes 
indebted to the influences of Christianity. 


‘Let me notice im passing the singular reticence, so different from the 
detailed descriptions of other religious books, which the writers of the 
Bible observe in all their references to the future world. How natural it 
would have been for the author of the Fourth Gospel to describe the 
experiences of Lazarus during the interval between his death and resur- 
rection, or to enter more fully into the life and conversation of Jesus 
during His forty days’ sojourn on earth before the Ascension. How 
natural also for St.-Paul to record in detail his temporary translation 
into Paradise. The temptation would in both cases have been irresistible, 
1s would the temptation to describe at length the childhood of our Lord 
ind His life as a carpenter in Nazareth, if the narratives were spurious 
x the writers uninspired. This holy reserve is most marked where we 
should least expect or desire it. Take the Four Gospels and the Acts of 
tne Apostles alone, and consider how any other writers would have dealt 
with the facts. The story embraces scenes and circumstances and per- 
sonages which whet the curiosity of the reader continually, and are 
calculated to arouse emotions of sorrow, or wonder, or indignation. Yet 
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these writers relate everything with the same absence of high colouring 
and exaggerated description with which other writers notice the ordinary 
occurrences of life. ... Even the Crucifixion of their Master is de- 
scribed with a sobriety and brevity scarcely possible in ordinary circum- 
stances. Not one burst of indignation, or sorrow, or sympathy mingles 
with the details of the narrative’ (pp. 79-80). 

‘He came to reconstruct our fallen nature, to make it new, to place 
a new organic force at the centre of our being, from which a new life in 
union with His should develop from within, renovate the old nature from 
its roots, and transform it into the image of Himself. He wished 
therefore to remind the Jews of His day, and us through them, that He 
is in very truth the real underlying life of the created universe, and in a 
higher sense the life of the intelligent creation, of beings made in the 
Divine image, and endowed with immortal life. And this life must be 
kept alive by union with Him through the means which He has provided, 
especially the two great Sacraments of the Gospel. For severance from 
Him is death, spiritual death, as certain as the death of the withered 
branch that is lopped off the True Vine’ (p. 261). 

‘The twentieth chapter! of Leviticus, especially its system of land 
tenure, must have been written before the Israelites took possession of 
Canaan. In the jubilee year—that is, every fiftieth year—all land in 
Canaan was to return to its original owner or his legal successor. That 
law was evidently made before the Israelites got possession of the land. 
So “ stiff-necked” a race would not have submitted to it after possession, 
A universal confiscation of land for the purpose of its redistribution on 
an entirely novel principle would have been a revolution requiring 
overwhelming force to carry it out and maintain it until public opinion 
was being enlisted in its favour ; and that would certainly mean a period 
of not less than a generation. If there had been any such agrarian 
revolution we should undoubtedly have heard of it. . . . The law of the 
jubilee year must have been ordained before the Israelites took possession 
of the Holy Land. It would not have been accepted later; nor could it 
be a literary forgery which had no practical significance—a counsel ot 
perfection not intended for use. On the contrary, it was embedded in 
the very core of the Jewish polity, and was faithfully obeyed. . . . And 
how shall we explain this land system if we reject Divine guidance? I 
do not mean, of course, that no man could have thought of it. But is it 
likely? It is, as far as I know, original and unique’ (pp. 305-7). 

‘A good unbeliever, born and bred in a Christian land, is not the 

roduct of his unbelief, but of the system which has nurtured him. He 
is hedged in by Christian ideas, principles, customs, laws, language ; he 
breathes a Christian atmosphere ; Christianity percolates through all the 
pores of his moral and spiritual life ; in a word, he is a Christian without 
knowing it, for the mould in which his character has been cast is 
Christian. He is an argument for Christianity, not against it’ (p. 338). 


1 This appears to be a slip of the pen for the twenty-fifth chapter. 
This chapter is regarded in, ¢.g., Dr. Driver's Jutroduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament and the edition of the Hebrew text of 
Leviticus lately published by Dr. Driver and Mr. White as consisting 
partly of elements from the ‘Law of Holiness,’ which they assign to 
about 570 B.c., and partly of additions made when this ‘ Law’ was in- 
corporated in the ‘ Priestly Code,’ which is assigned to about 500 B.C. 
The consideration in the above-quoted passage is therefore of the highest 
critical importance. 
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Zhe Melancholy of Stephen Allard: a Private Diary. Edited by 
GARNET SMITH. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1894.) 


STEPHEN /.LLARD, the author of this Private Diary, was educated as 
‘a poor scholar’ at Oxford (p. 6). When he was an undergraduate 
he refused to confine his attention to knowledge that would ‘ pay’ 
(pp. vi, 13)—that is, which would fit him to fulfil the duties of ordinary 
life—but entered upon that course of wide and desultory reading of 
which this volume bears evident traces. It does not altogether sur- 
prise us to learn that his subsequent career, after leaving the Univer- 
sity, was a lamentable failure. He only succeeded in securing ‘a 
very subordinate position,’ to which a scanty salary was attached. 
Under these circumstances a tendency to ‘ melancholy,’ which was 
innate in him, had ample scope for development. But after six 
years of drudgery he inherited a small legacy, whereupon he resigned 
his post and retired into the solitude of the country, in order that 
he might have leisure to examine the causes of his melancholy. 
The result lies before us in the 305 pages of this Diary, which is a 
series of reflections of intolerable length and dulness on philosophical 
and theological subjects, intermingled with still longer and duller 
passages of morbid, introspective analysis. The work was cut short 
by the death of Stephen Allard ; and in the prefatorial note the 
editor apologises for transgressing ‘the manifest intention’ of his 
dead friend in publishing this volume. But, as the Diary possesses 
no features of intrinsic value or interest which could possibly justify 
its publication, such an apology appears to us as the adding of insult 
toinjury. These remarks are based on the supposition that the above 
account of the origin of the book, derived from the prefatorial note 
and the opening pages of the Diary, is the true one. If, however, 
Stephen Allard and his Diary are only literary ‘ properties,’ used for 
the purpose of foisting this morbid outgrowth of an ill-balanced 
mind upon the public, we should be justified in using still stronger 
language. 

We are ready to admit that Zhe Melancholy of Stephen Allard 
exhibits a vast range of information, and a comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with philosophical and ethical writers of every age and 
country. But the method of the book is discursive ; the results 
attained are so vague and nebulous that they vanish into thin air 
when we essay to grasp them ; and the language is so stilted and 
pedantic as to render the book almost unreadable. Various and 
opposing theories are cited, but there is no trace of the exercise of 
the critical faculty : a bewildering number of rival philosophies con- 
front us on the successive pages of the Diary, but there is no 
attempt to discriminate between their opposing claims. In short, 
the whole production resembles nothing so much as a collection of 
ill-assorted, undigested notes of the lectures which Stephen Allard 
doubtless attended at Oxford when reading for the final school of 
Litere Humaniores. 

We will now justify these general criticisms by adducing a few 
typical instances of the author’s manner of dealing with the gravest 
problems of philosophy and theology. The question of personality 

RZ 
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receives an absurdly inadequate treatment (p. 100). The case is 
given by default to those who deny the fact of personality and 
regard man as a mere bundle of physical sensations. It is implied 
that there is nothing to be said on the other side. Again, we can 
assign no tolerable sense to the following oracular utterance : ‘ As 
matter is only the “ permanent possibility ” of physical sensations, so 
God and the soul are but the permanent possibilities of moral 
emotion’ (p. 100). The same scant measure of justice is meted out 
to the advocates of free will (pp. 72, 128, 132). Natural science, it 
is’ gravely pronounced, has finally disposed of the volitionists 
(p. 128) ; to regard man any longer as a self-conscious and self- 
determining personality isan anachronism. We can only regret that 
Stephen Allard had not read to better purpose T. H. Green’s Pro/e- 
gomena to Ethics, more especially the chapter on ‘The Freedom of 
the Will’ (bk. ii. ch. i.). Moreover, he appears not to have realised 
the moral consequences of a denial of free will. A determinist who 
can write that ‘our fairest morality’ is a ‘protest’ against ‘the laws 
of nature,’ after asserting, in the sentence immediately preceding, 
that we ourselves are ‘necessary products’ of those laws, is guilty of 
flagrant and ludicrous inconsistency. We observe the same total 
incapacity for dealing with the highest problems of life and thought 
when we follow Stephen Allard into the region of theological specu- 
lation. The doctrine of grace is treated as if it implied an arbitrary 
election by God of certain individuals to a position of privilege 
without responsibility ; and, on this false assumption, the doctrine is 
characterised as ‘immoral’ (p. 31). The theory of a probation of 
individuals and the race is rejected in an off-hand fashion, because it 
implies that ‘ Nature has a moral end,’ and this is anthropomorphism 
(p. 70). The author seems incapable of understanding the view 
that Nature is the manifestation of a Divine Will working for a moral 
end. Finally he imagines that he can find the peace and happiness 
which he craves in a division of his life into two distinct provinces, 
governed by ‘reason’ and ‘faith’ respectively (pp. 301-3 ; cf. pp. 
46, 47). But for man as a rational being such a dichotomy is im- 
possible ; reason and faith are alike forms of activity of the one 
indivisible self. The exercise of reason demands the energy of 
faith ; as, for example, natural science is based on the assumption of 
the uniformity of nature ; and the exercise of faith demands the 
co-operation of reason, which, however incapable of discovering by 
itself the highest truth, which man must learn by Divine revelation, 
can recognize in such a revelation once given, to quote the words of 
Lotze, ‘the satisfying and convincing conclusion’ of its own ‘up- 
ward-soaring trains of thought.’ But a still more fatal blemish in the 
theological portion of this book is the entire absence of any recog- 
nition of the idea of revelation. Yet most certainly the Christian 
Creed, as an objective fact, challenges the attention even of those 
who reject it. Stephen Allard, indeed, claims for himself that he is 
‘a Christian without a creed ’—a description to which we confess we 
are wholly unable to assign any intelligible meaning. 

It may, indeed, be replied to such criticisms that this book is 
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only a ‘Private Diary’ and not a systematic treatise on philosophy 
or theology. But to such a plea it is sufficient to rejoin, that if this 
discussion of the greatest problems which can occupy our intellect is 
not meant to be taken seriously, then its publication is more than an 
insult to the intelligence of the reader ; it is a heartless parody of the 
deepest questionings of the human spirit. 


Plain-Spoken Sermons. By the Rev. J. B. C. Murpny, B.A. 
(London : Skeffington and Son, 1894.) 


Mr. Murpuy is the author of many volumes of sermons, and we 
suppose that they are in great demand. We do not know who 
reads all the many volumes of sermons which are issued year by 
year ; not the laity, so far as we can discover, but perhaps the junior 
clergy. If that is so, we do not recommend them to imitate Mr. 
Murphy’s methods. He may be a very effective preacher ; probably 
his congregation admires his style, for he is sensational and stirring, 
but there is a restlessness, a shallowness, and a familiarity which would 
soon wear out the more thoughtful hearers. As a mission preacher 
he is probably a great favourite, but, in our experience, those who 
succeed in times of special appeal, such as a parochial mission, do 
not succeed in the regular Sunday-after-Sunday preaching to the 
same congregation. These sensational preachers wear themselves 
and their hearers out, and the consequence is that, while the ‘appeal 
to the heart’ becomes more and more earnest, the ‘appeal to the 
head’ becomes less and less thorough. We say this with no preju- 
dice against Mr. Murphy, but, since in his short Preface he tells us 
that at a recent Church Congress ‘the need of plain speaking and 
definite teaching from the pulpit’ was strongly urged, and that iay- 
men are complaining ‘that in the Church of England there is too 
much preaching, and too little teaching,’ we have the right to expect 
that in this volume ‘ teaching ’—that is, ‘definite teaching ’"—will be 
conspicuous. But it is not so ; for, after reading through this volume 
carefully, we have found upon our notes these remarks about many 
of the sermons : ‘sensational,’ ‘ rambling,’ ‘lack of definite teaching,’ 
‘never quiet,’ ‘ restless,’ ‘ not enough teaching about the Incarnation,’ 
“no teaching about sin and redemption,’ ‘ nothing about the doctrine 
of the Resurrection,’ ‘appeal to the heart only.’ These were our 
general impressions, and we cannot think that Mr. Murphy has satis- 
fied his own canon respecting the need of ‘definite teaching from 
the pulpit.’ We have plenty of ‘plain speaking’ ; the title of the 
volume is entirely borne out by the contents ; and we are grateful 
for several sermons which are thoroughly useful, e.g. ‘ Undenomina- 


-tionalism,’ ‘ Indifference to Moral Surroundings,’ ‘The Authority of 


the Church,’ ‘Gambling’ (xv. xvi.), ‘ Proportionate Almsgiving,’ and 
‘Manliness.’ Wherever Mr. Murphy becomes quieter and less vehe- 
ment, there his teaching becomes more thorough ; we are convinced 


“that these quieter sermons produced a deeper impression upon his 


congregation than the more sensational appeals. We notice also 
some defects in construction, viz: (i.) the introduction is often too 


-long, especially if it is a recapitulation of a former discourse ; (ii.) 
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the points to be presented are not worked out thoroughly, and are 
too many ; and (iii.) there is no line drawn between instruction and 
exhortation. In mission preaching this is not of so great conse- 
quence, but for regular preaching careful method, analysis, and pro- 
portion are most necessary. We dislike to hear ‘my brethren’ 
introduced at nearly every paragraph ; it is a trick that annoys a con- 
gregation, and the force of the appeal is lost when it is really needed. 
Mr. Murphy can, however, say things well and forcibly, e.g. ‘there is 
a so-called breadth and charity which is in reality simply indifference 
to truth,’ &c. (p. 19) ; ‘there can be no doubt that, for all practical 
purposes, the Pharisee was much the better man of the two’ (p. 83). 
The view taken of the Pharisee in the parable is‘uncommon and 
striking ; and the story about Confucius, Buddha, and Christ (pp. 
38, 39) in the Christmas sermon is excellent, as is also the extract 
containing the story of the merchant who said, ‘I’m handling trust 
funds now.’ It is a pity that Mr. Murphy does not name the authors 
from whom he appears to quote whole paragraphs (e.g. pp. 202-3). 
We shall conclude with two extracts which are among the best parts 
of the volume. (1) From Sermon XVIIL., ‘ Religion, what it is’ : 


‘Religion, then, is to a man’s moral being, what education—the 
Alphabet and the “Three R’s”—are to his ordinary life as a citizen, a 
subject, a member of the community. Religion is to a man’s whole 
character and development what the barrack square and the gymnasium, 
with their drill and ‘setting up,’ their development of sinew and muscle, 
are to the recruit. This drill and training are at the very foundation of 
the soldier’s profession; they set their mark upon his whole after 
life and bearing ; they enter into and become part of the man himself, 
so that by his very gait and manner you are able to point him out and 
say (even when he is out of uniform), ‘That man is a soldier”? (p. 
141). 

(2) From Sermon XXII., ‘ Manliness’ : 


‘Manliness lies in self-conquest—in trampling under the baser part 
of our nature—in doing, not just what one likes, but (something infinitely 
higher) what goes against the grain, perhaps, but what God approves. 
It lies in unselfishness, in tenderness towards others, and thought for 
others ; in bravely, simply, humbly, without cant and whining, without 
ostentation and an aggressive assumption of superiority, doing one’s duty, 
and shaming the Devil’ (p. 182). 


We would observe that the Council of Jerusalem is generally 
dated A D. 50, not 51 (p. 108) ; and it is hardly true to say ‘at least 
a quarter of a century after our Blessed Lord’s Ascension into 
heaven there was no New Testament—not a line of it was written’ 
(p. 110), for we date the Ascension A.D. 29, and we make St. James’s 
Epistle date from A.D. 45, and 1 and 2 Thessalonians between A.D. 
51 and 53. 


Augustine of Canterbury. By Epwarp L.Curts, D.D. (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1895.) 


WE do not care for this volume of the Zeaders of Religion series so 
much as for some of the others. It strikes us as a laboured pro- 
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duction and made up of extraneous matter. There are several 
chapters which ought to be transferred to an appendix as notes, eg. 
the history of the Pall (chap. xiii.), the MSS. sent to Augustine 
(chap. xv.), Roman remains in Kent (chap. xvi.) ; and it would have 
been a great gain had several of the shorter chapters been grouped 
together as one, ¢.g. chaps. iv., v., vi., and vii., viii, ix. ; and we do 
not see why it was necessary to pursue the history of every member 
of the ‘Italian mission’ down to the coming of Theodore. In 
chap. xviii, ‘Negotiation with the British Church,’ we notice that 
Dr. Cutts makes the ‘ Wiccii’ identical with ‘the West Saxons’ 
(p. 131), which is impossible, for they dwelt on the south bank of the 
Severn, in the modern counties of Gloucester and Worcester, and 
these shires were never included in Wessex. So again, in speaking 
of the conference at Whitby on the Paschal question, he calls the 
Scotic party ‘ Britons’ (p. 132), whereas in the letter addressed to 
the Scots by Laurentius, Mellitus, and Justus (p. 154) ‘the Britons’ 
are carefully distinguished from ‘the Scots.’ Further, we doubt the 
statement that ‘the British Liturgy was of the family of the 
Ephesine Liturgy, called by the name of St. John’ (p. 136) ; for 
recent investigation has made it probable that, except the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne, Gallican Christianity owes nothing to the 
Eastern Church, but was derived from Rome. And we cannot make 
out what Dr. Cutts means by saying (p. 140) that Augustine occupied 
himself between the two conferences with the British bishops ‘in 
trying to make some good impression upon the South Saxon men 
among whom he found himself.’ He may mean the West Saxons, 
whom he identifies wrongly with the ‘ Wiccii,’ or he may mean the 
South Mercians, but we cannot guess what is meant. And yet, in 
spite of these blunders, this eighteenth chapter is almost the best in the 
volume. We feel sure that those who have read Dr. Bright’s Zarly 
English Church History will recognize that there was scarcely room 
for a biography of this kind. Still, there are some things to be 
grateful for in it, viz. the full account of Gregory’s letters which 
concern the mission of Augustine, though we doubt whether the 
general reader will care to read them all (véde chaps. vi., x., Xii., xiv.), 
and the antiquarian notes about Kent (e.g. chaps. xi. and xxv.) The 
chronological table, genealogies, and lists of bishops are useful, and 
the index is sufficiently full. The estimate of Augustine’s character 
and work is, in our opinion, a just one. We may easily expect too 
much from his short episcopate ; yet we cannot but recognize the 
limited area of his influence, and the want of tact and the uncon- 
ciliatory spirit which he exhibited in dealing with the ancient British 
Church. 


‘ Augustine, with his local knowledge, better understood the situation, 
and approached the British Church with a certain amount of diplomatic 
skill, but his haughty reception of the British bishops and their com- 
panions was a lamentable blunder; and it is to be feared that it was 
characteristic of his temper, and of his view of the relations which were 
to exist between himself and them. We have very few personal traits of 
Augustine all through the history, and this is one of the most important 
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of them; and it cannot but influence our general estimate of his 
character’ (pp. 145-6). 

‘The impression left on the mind by a consideration of his share 
in the history is, that Augustine was a pious, good man, possessed with a 
strong feeling of affectionate and reverent loyalty to his illustrious Abbot 
and Bishop ; and that Gregory had found in him a prior on whom he 
could entirely rely to maintain the daily routine and discipline of the 
convent, and to carry out his own directions ; but we are driven to the 
conclusion that the capable and trustworthy lieutenant did not possess 
the self-reliance, force of character, constructive power, and influence 
over other men, which make a great leader’ (p. 201). 


The mission to Northumbria is well told (chaps. xxii.—xxiii.), 
but it is evident that the writer’s sympathies are with the Church in 
Kent, its monasteries and ancient buildings, though what he says about 
the original York Minster (pp. 175-6) is very interesting. Wecannot 
think, however, that it was wise to devote a whole volume of this 
series to the life of one concerning whose episcopate we have so 
little information beyond the few chapters in Bede’s history ; and 
these do not supply material enough to make a book to rank along 
with Fohn Keble and William Laud, which are admirably treated of 
by Mr. Lock and Mr. Hutton. Dr. Cutts’s volume is far inferior to 
theirs in interest and style. 


Sermon-Sketches taken from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church's Year. By the Rev. W. H. Hutcuincs, M.A., 
Canon of York, Rector of Kirby Misperton, and Rural Dean. 
(London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1895.) 


Tus volume, which is dedicated to the Archbishop of York, con- 
tains a year’s teaching from the Sunday Morning Lessons, more often 
from the Second than from the First Proper Lesson. They were 
mostly contributed to the Zhinker in 1894. We agree with Mr. 
Hutchings that ‘the seasons of the Christian year should be as much 
realities to us as spring, summer, autumn, and winter are in the 
natural year,’ and we think that preachers would do well to choose 
their subjects more often than they do from the appointed lessons. 
This volume is an excellent example of this practice, and may be 
commended to the younger clergy as suggestive and helpful in the 
preparation of such sermons. ‘The purpose of the ‘Sketches’ is to 
‘suggest a topic, and provide a plan’; they are not ‘skeletons,’ but 
‘sign-posts’ ; ‘ they are not intended to foster idleness, but to stimulate 
effort and to direct inquiry’; they are thought to be ‘of special use 
to deacons,’ in teaching them how to write sermons, and it is sug- 
gested that they ‘may prove an aid to the practice of meditation’ 
(Preface, pp. viii-xi). If these are well received we are promised a 
further volume on the Sunday Evening Lessons. 

The design of the book is admirable, and we could only wish that 
such a plan of teaching method, analysis, and proportion in sermons 
were adopted in our theological colleges ; we’ are convinced that 
students are not taught enough about this part of their ministerial 
work. Preaching is left too much to chance in the English Church, 
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and if in his first curacy a young man does not get help and direction 
he may, although a clever man, turn out an obscure or ineffective 
preacher from lack of knowledge of the first principles. : This volume 
is a model of method, analysis, and proportion, but we should recom- 
mend the study of F. W. Robertson’s and Dr. Liddon’s’ sermons for 
the same features. 

We are not altogether satisfied with the treatment of the several 
subjects ; we asked ourselves, Were these sketches made to order, or 
have they all been preached? and we came to the conclusion that 
some had been preached, but that others were notes of meditations, 
and therefore were too formal, too scholastic, and apt to be too 
mystical for preaching in the congregation. We consider ‘The 
General Judgment,’ ‘The Conditions of Repentance,’ ‘Creation,’ 
‘The Great Sight,’ and ‘The Appearance to St. Peter’ to be good 
specimens of what ‘sermon-sketches’ ought to be. On the other 
hand, ‘ The Silence of Christ’ lacks unity and is scrappy ; ‘ A Guilty 
Conscience’ does not bear out its title; ‘The Anointing of the 
Saviour’ lacks vigour ; ‘ St. Paul and the Viper’ is rambling and goes 
off the point in the application. ‘Celestial Fire’ and ‘The Guidance 
of the Spirit’ are excellent for meditation, but would not do for 
sermons. There are some other points to be found fault with, viz. 
in the ‘ Day of Manifestations,’ where the subject chosen (St. John ii. 
11) is not taken from the Morning Lesson, the treatment is too 
difficult and too purely theological for an ordinary congregation ; 
and in ‘ Moses’ Sin’ the figurative teaching is rather far-fetched ; and 
in the ‘sketch’ on St. Luke xii. 46, named ‘ Celestial Fire,’ the writer 
has failed to observe his own canon, viz. to maintain the thread of 
connexion’ (p. 128) with what precedes and follows ; the sermon 
would be totally inadequate as an exposition of this most difficult 
text. We cannot approve of what is said on p. 26, viz. that ‘the 
contrast of human selfishness’ (because there was no room in the 
inn) ‘called forth the angelic anthem’ at Christmas ; nor of the 
interpretation of ‘another book’ (Rev. xx. 12) as ‘the Life of Jesus,’ 
although it has the authority of St. Anselm (p. 35); and we have 
been accustomed to regard ‘Moses’ sin’ at Meribah as an act of 
presumption, not of ‘doubt’ (p. 124). But Mr. Hutchings’s theology 
as a whole is refreshing in these days ; we must give some speci- 
mens of it, viz.— 

1, On ‘The General Judgment’ (pp. 33, 34): 


‘The question was debated of old, why the Particular Judgment of 
the soul in the hour of death should not suffice. It was urged that the 
Lord judged the penitent thief, and rewarded him with Paradise on the 
day of his death ; Nah. i. 9 was quoted ; and the fact that desert apper- 
tains only to the deeds of this life. Yet one verse demolishes all this, 
“ The word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him a¢ the /ast day” 
(St. John xii. 48). The reasons for the General Judgment may be found 
in this—that the issues of our actions do not stop with the actions them- 
selves. Not only actions, but their far-reaching effects, will form the 
subject-matter of that tribunal. Then, the complete being, body and 
soul, must also be arraigned before judgment is complete. Moreover, in 
that day, virtue and vice will ke brought to light, and the “cruel wrongs 
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of time” be rectified, and God Himself “justified in His saying, and clear 
when” He is “judged” (Ps. li. 4, Prayer-book Version).’ 


2. On the xévwors, of which we have heard so much exaggerated 
language of late : 

‘When Christ is said to have laid aside His glory and to have become 
poor, He does not empty Himself of His Divine Perfections, for that 
would be to cease to be God, for God’s Perfections are His Nature. He 
laid aside their exercise and visible expression, as a king would remain a 
king if he left his palace and lived in a hovel and dressed like a peasant’ 
(p. 260). 


3. On the Atonement as set forth in Gal. ii, 20 Mr. Hutchings 
says: 

‘The words also indicate the vicarious nature of the Sacrifice. If it 
be contended that the primary meaning of the preposition (iép) is “ for 
our advantage,” yet it also may be interpreted “in our place”; and 
when read in the light of our Lord’s words, “to give His life a ransom 
for (dvri) many” (St. Matt. xx. 28), such an interpretation may certainly 
be justified. It must be remembered that Christ is not a human indi- 
vidual, but “the Head and Representative of mankind.” The dangers 
of the doctrine of “substitution” arise from an imperfect grasp of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and from the way it has been misappropriated 
in support of the theory of “imputed righteousness” ’ (pp. 265-6). 


We seem to recognize Dr. Liddon’s teaching here ; compare 
‘The Divine Victim,’ University Sermons. These are fair specimens 
of the theology of these ‘ Sketches’; we can only hope that the younger 
clergy who may use them will conform their doctrinal teaching to this 
standard. 


Listorical Sketches of the Reign of Queen Anne. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1894.) 


THESE ‘Sketches,’ according to the Prefatory Note, were written a 
number of years ago for the Century ; but, because of the illustra- 
tions customary in that American magazine, ‘literature had to give 
way to art,’ and the papers were ‘cut,’ so as to preserve the thread 
of the narrative, but at the expense of ‘ literary style and ornament.’ 
Those who read the present volume would regret the loss of any 
portion of the ‘Sketches,’ and will congratulate the authoress upon 
having published them as they were originally written. The addition 
of the few portraits is a great help to the study of the characters 
described. The volume contains seven chapters—two on Queen 
Anne and the Duchess of Marlborough, two on William Penn the 
Quaker, and one each on Jonathan Swift the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Daniel Defoe the journalist, and Joseph Addison the humourist. 
The whole period from the Restoration to the accession of the 
House of Hanover receives illustration from these ‘Sketches.’ The 
political history is kept in the background, but is touched upon 
sufficiently to make the several characters fall into their places in 
history ; still we are not worried with the details of Court and 
ministerial intrigues which were conspicuous at that period. Nor 
does Mrs. Oliphant confine her narrative to Queen Anne’s reign, but 
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allows us to see the whole life of each character that she sketches. 
We watch the Princess Anne through the three reigns which precede 
her own, and are shown her relations with her sister Mary and the 
Dutch Prince ; we trace the Quaker’s connexion with James, Duke 
of York, both before and during his reign ; but in ‘the Dean,’ ‘the 
Journalist,’ and ‘the Humourist’ we have less of the political and 
more of the literary points of interest, and these sketches are chiefly 
personal. 

The estimate of character in each of the ‘ Sketches’ is particu- 
larly well done, and there are some scenes, both of pathos and of 
humour, which every reader must enjoy. We think ‘the Queen and 
and the Duchess’ is quite the best part of the volume, and next 
to that we like the sketches of Defoe and Addison. In the latter we 
notice (p. 338) that the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, is 
called ‘the Provost,’ a title which belongs to Oriel, Queen’s, and 
Worcester. We think that the account of William Penn is unneces- 
sarily long, and in some parts dull; and as so much of his life 
belongs to the reigns before Queen Anne, and that the most interesting 
part, perhaps the title of the volume is somewhat misleading. The 
account of ‘Little Gloucester’ (pp. 75-85) is charming, and Dean 
Swift’s description of himself in Dublin is delightful. 


‘A vast unfurnished house with a few servants in it, all on board 
wages. ... I livea country life in town, see nobody, and go every day 
once to prayers, and hope in a few months to grow as stupid as the 
present situation of affairs will require. . . . After all, parsons are not 
such bad company, especially when they are under subjection; and I let 
none but such come near me’ (p. 272). 


Again, the picture of Penn’s ‘toleration’ will surprise some who 
imagine that the Quaker of the seventeenth century was a martyr 
only, not a partizan of a sovereign and his cruelties ; but Mrs. 
Oliphant writes : 


‘It is, however, beyond measure strange to see this rebel against all 
conventional rules, this preacher of boundless charity and toleration, 
taking his way from the galleries at Whitehall, or from the king’s closet, 
whence he carried the assurance of a friend served or a boon granted, to 
the gibbet in Cheapside where Cornish was hanged opposite to his own 
windows, or the stake at Tyburn where Elizabeth Gaunt was burnt for 
Christian piety and hospitality. The Quaker with his mild eyes, linger- 
ing by Cornish’s gibbet to the last, then hurrying in his coach across 
London to see the fire take light around the other victim, and breathe the 
smoke of human sacrifice, is a picture too wonderful, too revolting to 
find a place in the record of a good life. He did it, his apologists tell us, 
to be able to tell the king, who had refused his prayers in their behalf, 
how both these sufferers asserted their innocence to the last. But how 
such a man, after such a sight, could have returned to James at all, 
without flinging his allegiance in his face and throwing off his service for 
ever, is a thing which it is very difficult to understand’ (pp. 174-5). 


The character of Queen Anne is admirably drawn, and her per- 
sonal habits well described ; ¢.g.— 


‘ The Lady Anne in particular, the rosy little princess, not clever like 
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her sister, but with her pretty voice and good-tempered roundness’ 
(p. 13). 


‘The yielding and gentle temper, the humility of mind and softness 
of disposition, the clinging affectionateness and self-devotion which 
formed the better side of her character have been fully evident in the 
first half of her career: but that underneath those lovable qualities there 
‘was a narrowness and obstinacy, a sullen incapacity to be reasoned with 
or convinced by any argument, were things which had showed very 
rarely, and then only in circumstances which made them half virtues’ 


(p. 113). 


Some quotations from Dean Swift give us a picture of the Queen 
from another point of view. 


‘There was a drawing-room to-day, but so few company that the 
queen sent for us into her bedchamber, where we made our bows, and 
stood about twenty of us round the room while she looked at us round 
with her fan in her mouth, and once a minute said about three words to 
some that were nearest to her, and then she was told dinner was ready 
and went out. .. . The queen was hunting the stag till four this after- 
noon, and she drove in her chaise about forty miles, and it was five 
before we went to dinner. . . . She hunts in a chaise with one horse 
which she drives herself, and drives furiously like Jehu, and is a mighty 
hunter like Nimrod’ (pp. 128-9). 


The connexion of Harley with Swift and Defoe is told with con- 
siderable power, viz.— 


‘The great and sombre genius of Swift, the daring, brilliant, and 
ever-ready intellect of Defoe, became instruments in the hand of this 
ordinary and scheming statesman. Once more, with a curious paral- 
lelism, these two men stand before us, no friends to each other: “an 
illiterate fellow whose name I forget,” says Swift, with the almost brutal 
scorn which was part of his character, while Defoe replies to the taunt 
with angry virulence, setting forth his own acquirements, “though he 
wrote no bill at his door, nor set Latin on the front of his productions,” 
a piece of pretension habitual to the time, of which the other was guilty. 
But Harley, who was not worthy, as far as intellect went, to clean the 
shoes of either, had them both at his command, serving his purposes, 
doing his bidding. Which of them suffered most by the connection it is 
not easy to say. It turned Swift’s head, and brought into humiliating 
demonstration the braggart and bully in his nature. Defoe had not the 
demoralising chance of being the Lord Treasurer’s boon companion. But 
Harley made a dishonest partisan, a paid and slippery special pleader 
and secret agent, out of the free lance of politics’ (pp. 313-4). 


We must conclude with some reference to the admirable sketch 
of Joseph Addison. There are delightful passages in this last 
chapter—e.g. upon his relations to Steele (pp. 352-4) and his pro- 
duction of the Sfectator (pp. 360-4)—and the estimate of Addi- 
son’s character (pp. 332-3) is excellently conceived. We quote one 
sentence only, viz.— 


‘ Nowadays there is no one in the world, we believe, that has other 
than gentle words for the gentle writer, the finest critic, the finest gentle- 
man, the most tender humourist of his age.’ 
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We strongly recommend the reader not to skip a line of this 
‘Sketch.’ 


Selections from Thoreau. Edited, with an Introduction, by HENRY 
S. Sart. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) 


THE editor of these Selections has already written the Life of David 
Thoreau, and has compiled this little volume in order to correct cer- 
tain impressions about his hero’s character, which has suffered, in 
his opinion, from the criticisms of Mr. Lowell and others. Thoreau 
has been described as ‘a mixture of indolence, misanthropy, and 
self-conceit’ (Introd. p. xix) ; he has been called a ‘ Yankee Diogenes’ 
or ‘Rural Humbug’ by some of his contemporaries, and has been 
charged with insincerity and cynicism. Mr. Salt believes that 
Thoreau’s writings will refute these charges, and create ‘a more just 
and liberal appreciation of his merits.’ He says— 

‘I have endeavoured so to choose and arrange the passages as to 
make them representative not only of their author’s strongly-marked 
opinions on morals, society, politics, literature, and natural history, but 
also of the various influences and incidents that chiefly affected his life ’ 
(p. xix). 


We shall see presently how far these selections justify his estimate of 
Thoreau as against that of the critics. ‘Thoreau was born at Concord 
in 1817, his father being of French extraction ; he was a student of 
Harvard University from 1833 to 1837, and though a good classical 
scholar ‘it was in the school of wild nature that he was destined to 
graduate’ (p. viii). Upon leaving college he came under the in- 
fluence of Emerson, but ‘ Emerson was in his turn considerably in- 
fluenced by Thoreau, in the direction of a simpler and austerer mode 
of thought and living’ (p. ix). A letter written by Thoreau in 1847 
to Harvard shows us what sort of life he was then leading. 

‘Am not married. I don’t know whether mine is a profession, or 
a trade, or what not. It is not yet learned, and in every instance has 
been practised before being studied. The mercantile part of it was 
begun by myself alone. Itis not one but legion. I will give you some 
of the monster’s heads. Iam aschoolmaster, a private tutor, a surveyor, 
a gardener, a farmer, a painter (1 mean a house-painter), a carpenter, 
a mason, a day-labourer, a pencil-maker, a glass-paper-maker, a writer, 
and sometimes a poetaster.. . . The last two or three years I lived in 
Concord woods alone, something more than a mile from any neighbour, 
in a house built entirely by myself’ (pp. x, xi). 


Mr. Salt pronounces Thoreau to be a ‘hermit,’ but not a ‘misan- 
thrope,’ and pleads that as ‘a man of deep spiritual instincts he 
needed large periods of solitude and retirement’ (p. xii). Emerson 
regarded him as ‘devoid of human sympathies’; Mr. Salt allows that 
‘amiability was absent from his character,’ and Thoreau says of him- 
self, ‘I commonly attend more to nature than to man.’ For the 
most part he lived in his father’s house at Concord, occasionally 
making lengthened excursions, or spending a year or two in solitude 
while he indulged his passion for wild nature, and he died from con- 
sumption in 1862. 
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The Selections include life upon the river, in the woods, and by 
the sea shore, a paper on natural history, and some anti-slavery tracts, 
The general impression of the reader is that, while the descriptions of 
scenery are extremely beautiful, and the notes about animal life and 
plants are most interesting, yet the man himself is thoroughly selfish, 
quite out of sympathy with men and their sufferings, barbaric, if not 
animal, in his tastes, and needlessly profane ; and though a chapter 
read now and again is refreshing to those who love wild life and 
scenery, yet the volume, when read continuously, is apt to become 
wearisome. It would have been quite as well if the editor had 
omitted the chapter on ‘Sunday Thoughts’ (pp. 13-28), for to any 
Christian reader it must cause great pain by its profanity, and it will 
naturally prejudice him against the writer ; if Thoreau has no re- 
verence for the Christian’s God he cannot claim the Christian’s 
sympathy in his admiration of the natural world. We recommend 
the reader to omit this chapter: there is plenty elsewhere that he 
can enjoy without feeling pained in his conscience. We give a few 
extracts which will show that Thoreau has considerable merits as a 
moralist and thinker, in spite of those defects of character which 
have been pointed out by ourselves and other critics ; e.g.— 


(1) On Friendship. ‘Confucius said, “Never contract Friendship 
with a man who is not better than thyself.” It is the merit and preserva- 
tion of Friendship, that it takes place on a level higher than the actual 
characters of the parties would seem to warrant. The rays of light 
come to us in sucha curve that every man whom we meet appears to 
ve taller than he actually is. Such foundation has civility. My Friend 
is that one whom I can associate with my choicest thought. I always 
assign to him a nobler employment in my absence than I ever find him 
engaged in ; and I imagine that the hours which he devotes to me were 
snatched from a higher society. The sorest insult which I ever received 
from a Friend was, when he behaved with the license which only long and 
cheap acquaintance allows to one’s faults, in my presence, without 
shame, and still addressed me in friendly accents. Beware, lest thy 
Friend learn at last to tolerate one frailty of thine, and so an obstacle be 
raised to the progress of thy love’ (p. 37). 

(2) On Appetite. ‘He who distinguishes the true savour of his food 
can never be a glutton; he who does not cannot be otherwise. A 
puritan may go to his brown-bread crust with as gross an appetite as ever 
an alderman to his turtle. Not that food which entereth into the mouth 
defileth the man, but the appetite with which it is eaten’ (p. 74). 

(3) On Hospitality in a private house. ‘ Where to be a guest is... 
to be carefully excluded from seven-eighths of it, shut up in a particular 
cell, and told to make yourself at home there,—in solitary confinement. 
Nowadays the host does not admit you to Azs hearth, but has got the 
mason to build one for yourself somewhere in his alley, and hospitality is 
the art of keeping you at the greatest distance. There is as much secrecy 
about the cooking as if he had a design to poison you’ (p. 87). 

(4) On Literature. ‘In literature it is only the wild that attracts us. 
Dulness is but another name for tameness. It is the uncivilized free and 
wild thinking in Ham/et and the //iad, in all the Scriptures and Mytho- 
logies, not learned in the schools, that delights us. As the wild duck 
is more swift and beautiful than the tame, so is the wild—the mallard— 
thought, which ’mid falling dews wings its way above the fens. A truly 
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good book is something as natural, and as unexpectedly and unaccount- 
ably fair and perfect, as a wild flower discovered on the prairies of the 
West or in the jungles of the East. Genius is a light which makes the 
darkness visible, like the lightning’s flash, which perchance shatters the 
temple of knowledge itself,—and not a taper lighted at the hearth-stone 
of the race, which pales before the light of common day’ (p.. 220). 


The whole essay on ‘Walking’ (pp. 198-237), written in 1862, the year 
of Thoreau’s death, is well worth reading; it is full of beautiful 
thoughts about nature. One could only wish that the writer had the 
same reverence for nature’s God as he has for nature itself in its 
primeval beauty. 


Progressive Revelation: or, Through Nature to God. By E. M. 
CaILLarD. (London: John Murray, 1895.) 


WitH the exception of the Introductory Chapter, this book is a 
reprint of articles from the Contemporary Review, with additions and 
corrections. The motive of the book is stated to be the desire to 
help ‘those who are perplexed and distressed at the apparent conflict 
between the Christian faith and science’ (Preface, p. vi). The book 
strikes us as a valuable contribution to the controversy between 
‘science falsely so-called’ and the Christian religion; but to a great 
extent the writer seems to be fighting with difficulties no longer felt. 
The best features of the book are, in our opinion, (1) the firm grasp 
of the Personality of God in opposition to various forms of pan- 
theism ; (2) the treatment of the Incarnation as the end and goal of 
creation ; and (3) the recognition of the necessity of sacrifice as lead- 
ing on to a fuller life, illustrated in the lower forms of the animal 
world. On the other hand, we regret in the book (1) the summary 
treatment of the miracles of the Old Testament ; (2) the imperfect 
notion of sin; (3) the conception of matter as eternal and un- 
created, though ‘matter’ in the writer’s view is the expression of 
‘spirit’; and (4) the Sabellianizing tendency which is patent in the 
last chapter. 

The line of argument may be summarized as follows: ‘ Revela- 
tion’ is not to be restricted to the Bible. All knowledge, of whatever 
kind, is a revelation of God. Revelation is rightly called ‘ Christian, 
because all knowledge finds its sum in Christ (p. 9). The claim of 
science to be universal applies to. its method, viz. the tracing of 
effects to their causes. . This has completely changed our conception 
of the universe (p. 12). Now we see that it is a cosmos. We cannot 
entertain the idea of God’s arbitrary interference with the course of 
nature. The scientific method can be applied to the facts of religion. 
This is worked out in regard to Inspiration and to the Incarnation 
(pp. 20 sgg. and 37 sgg.) Miracles are not @ priori impossible, for 
in the action of mind upon matter, or upon another mind, we have 
analogous mysteries ; yet miracles do require stronger evidence than 
other facts. This evidence is not forthcoming in support of the Old 
Testament miracles (p. 34). The spiritual significance of the Old 
Testament lies in the fact that it is a ‘ progressive revelation,’ being 
the record of the discipline of a nation under God’s hand. The 
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account of creation in Gen2sis comes to this—that ‘the power of con- 
structive change, of self-development through which cosmos grew 
out of chaos, was due to the communicated life of the Divine Spirit’ 
(p. 61). Man is not the link between the material and the spiritual, 
for everywhere the material is ‘ the expression of the spiritual’ (p. 64). 
When we say that man is a being with an immortal soul, we mean 
that his personality ‘ persists’ after death (p. 69) ; but personality is 
the last product of an evolution. Thus the writer substitutes ‘the 
spiritual derivation of the body for that physical derivation of the 
soul’ which Christianity rejects, and therefore insists upon the ‘close 
connexion between man’ and ‘ not only the “lower animals,” but the 
whole creation’ (p. 70). Personality, ‘in its human development,’ 
is ‘the very hall-mark of the Divine’ (p. 76). The Fall is the new- 
born will succumbing to the lower or animal nature (p. 77). ‘The 
Redemption .. . was necessitated by the Fall,’ and ‘rendered pos- 
sible by the Incarnation’; but the Incarnation ‘was in no sense of 
the word a consequence of the Fall’ (p. 79). The purposes of the 
Incarnation were (i) that man might attain to a knowledge of God 
which he could not have attained otherwise ; (ii) to reveal to man 
the goal of his development, viz. ‘that perfect type which is the 
Divine conception of manhood’ (p. 80). The relation of God to 
creation is that of ‘the Divine thought and its expression’; but a 
Divine relation must be eternal: therefore matter is eternal (p. 135). 
The old antithesis between ‘ matter’ and ‘ spirit’ will have to be given 
up if nature is throughout a spiritual process. ‘Spirit’ is related to 
‘matter’ as thought is to language (p. 158). The existence of evil 
is inconsistent with the existence of Omnipotent Goodness, only if 
God be identified with nature, which is inadmissible. The writer 
denies that there is any ‘necessarily inherent evil’ in the world (pp. 
200-1). Evil in man is the failure to attain the purpose for which he 
was created (pp. 206 sgg.) ; that purpose is man’s good, which con- 
sists in union with God, for ‘human nature has received the stamp 
of sonship to God’ (p. 207). God is the environment of man, and 
in order to be good—that is, perfect—man must correspond to his 
environment. By ‘union with God’ is meant, not the absorption of 
man into the Divine, but the communion of the human self with the 
‘ Divine Self.’ Therefore evil in man unfits him to live the life of 
correspondence to his environment—that is, the life of conscious 
sonship ; in a word, evil is ‘separation from God’ (pp. 207-8), 
The problem of pain will be answered when we are allowed to see 
the goal of creation. Pain in the lower animals is accounted for by 
their fate being bound up with the fate of man (pp. 225-7). All 
revelation on the part of God involves self-limitation—that is, sacri- 
fice. This self-limitation reaches its climax in the Incarnation. ‘In 
Christ,’ Who is the Image of the Father’s glory, ‘ we see God putting 
Himself in the place of His creatures’ (p. 236) ; but the self-limitation 
of God began with creation, and thus evil became possible, The 
Cross is the revelation of what evil means to God. Sacrifice is the 
manifestation of God’s love (p. 264). 
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After our extended summary of the argument of this most in- 
teresting book, we must add only a few brief criticisms, viz. : 

1. It is going too far to say that the evidence for the miracles of 
the Old Testament is insufficient (p. 34) ; for, to take one instance 
only, the crossing of the Red Sea is supported by the strongest 
evidence, 7.¢. both by the record of the sacred books and by the 
whole after-history of the nation. 

2. We dissent from the view expressed (pp. 78-9) that the Fall 
was merely a change from the unconsciousness of imperfection to the 
consciousness of it, for the Fall, surely, was the deliberate rebellion 
of a finite will against the will of the Infinite. 

3. We would remark that in the strange statement that matter is 
eternal and uncreated (p. 135), the writer is struggling to express the 
great Christian truth that the Divine thought has its eternal expres- 
sion in the relation of God and His Word, but she has not grasped 
the full bearing on this point of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 

4. We must also refuse to accept the dogmatic statement of 
Universalism (pp. 227-30), for it is not in harmony with philosophy, 
nor with Christian theology, to put forward Universalism as a dogma, 
because (i) the possibility of freedom involves the possibility of 
eternal revolt ; and (ii) the terrible words of our Lord in St. Mark ix. 
44-8, ‘Where their worm dieth not,’ &c., forbid us to entertain any 
idea of restoration for those who have deliberately ‘rejected the 
counsel of God against themselves.’ 

With the exception of a few awkward sentences (e.g. on pp. 36-7), 
the style of the book is easy and perspicuous, and the reader's atten- 
tion is held from first to last. 


Studies in Biblical Archeology. By Joseru Jacozs. (London: 
David Nutt, 1894.) 


Tuis little volume, which is dedicated to Mr. S. Schechter, Reader 
in Rabbinic at Cambridge, consists of several articles contributed to 
the Archeological Review, Folklore, and other publications between 
the years 1885 and 1890, with an Introduction, in which the various 
subjects treated of are brought up to date. The essays are con- 
cerned ‘with the outward forms or institutions of social life’ (Dedi- 
catory Letter). The first essay is entitled ‘Recent Research in 
Biblical Archeology,’ and contains many useful suggestions respecting 
Old Testament criticism: viz. (1) that we badly want a new and 
sufficient Hebrew lexicon ; (2) that the condition of the text is quite 
behind the age—it is in a worse position than that of the New ‘Tes- 
tament before Griesbach’ (pp. 5, 6, and 129); and (3) that the chrono- 
logy is in a state of great confusion. It is also noted that while the 
study of Biblical geography is increasing, and fresh Assyrian and 
Egyptian discoveries are being continually made, yet the Ordnance 
Survey of the Holy Land*is scarcely recent enough, and that little 
has been done by the Palestine Exploration Fund for the identifica- 
tion of sites, at any rate little in comparison with the work of Robinson 
(pp. 8-12). We are glad to find that one who is in thorough sym- 
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pathy with the ‘Higher Criticism’ is dissatisfied with the methods 
which have been pursued by recent scholars. Mr. Jacobs says: 


‘It is indeed remarkable what unanimity now prevails as to the attri- 
bution of every section of the Hexateuch. Toa dispassionate observer, 
the criteria employed do not seem sufficiently trenchant to justify such 
confidence. The distinction of the Divine names “Elohim” and 
“Jahveh,” which formed the starting-point of the whole investigation, 
only or mainly applies to Genesis, and in that book only applies gene- 
rally and with exceptions. The linguistic tests applied to distinguish the 
different sources are rendered uncertain by the very small extent of 
Hebrew literature that remains extant. And the whole method of 
analysis is made insecure by the possibility that the divergences in the 
narrative, both in matter and form, may be due not to differences in written 
accounts, but to divergences in oral tradition. Much of the narrative 
portion is still attributed to “J E,” in which the Jahvist and Elohist 
sources seem inextricably mixed. It does not seem to have occurred to 
any investigator that these passages might have been written down bya 
narrator who was familiar with, or who had collected different accounts 
of, the same stories’ (pp. 12, 13). 


Further on Mr. Jacobs points out that ‘ the only criteria relied upon 
in these struggles are purely literary, and therefore in large measure 
subjective’ ; he recommends the study of archeology, the tracing of 
‘ survivals,’ instead of literary analysis, which, he says, ‘has done its 
best, and resulted in a cul-de-sac’ (pp. 18, 19). There is a wide field 
for research in such matters as the tribal constitution of Israel, here- 
ditary crafts, the system of agriculture, and what is called ‘institu- 
tional archeology’ ; and the neglect of the Talmud is a blot upon 
modern Biblical study (pp. 22, 23, 28). 
In the second essay, which deals with ‘Comparative Religion,’ 
Mr. Jacobs is reviewing the late Professor Robertson Smith’s Ae/i- 
gion of the Semites, Mr. Frazer's Golden Bough, and other works of 
the same kind. He notes with satisfaction that the Professor recog- 
nizes the study of ‘survivals,’ makes use of the Talmud, and works 
on anthropological lines after Professor Tylor ; but he cannot endorse 
his views upon sacrifice, viz. that it is ‘a common meal of the god 
and his worshippers, by which their community of blood (in a literal 
sense) should be reinforced from time to time’ (p. 33). It is pointed 
out that the totem systems among savages are against this theory, 
where sacrifice is not of the character of a communion, and that it 
breaks down as applied to the Semites, when it is remembered 
how scrupulous the Hebrews were in avoiding the taste of blood ; 
rather it is to be regarded as a gift to propitiate a superior being. 
‘ As a savage, I give the most precious gift I can to the god, my own 
blood, the life of an animal, or the most precious food I know, in 
order to prevent him injuring me, or to induce him to do me good. 
The analogy is with a tribute to a king, not, as Prof. Smith would 
have it, with a carouse with a comrade’ (pp. 35). And he adds, ‘If 
ever a practice bore on the face of it the marks of primitiveness, it is 
that of human sacrifice, and its existence stands in the way of the 
loving reverence for a kindred god postulated by Prof. Smith’s theory’ 
(p. 36). ‘Zhe Golden Bough is really a series of monographs on folk- 
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lore and mythological subjects’ (pp. 40-1). Dr. Schrader’s book 
is characterised as exhibiting ‘German thoroughness; but alas! with 
German unreadableness’ (p. 43). On the whole subject Mr. Jacobs 
remarks, ‘The hope that the study of comparative religion would 
throw some light on religion itself seems to be fading away, It 
seems, in fact, as if the mythological show has somewhat disappointed 
the sightseers’ (p. 45). 

In the third essay much ingenuity is displayed in the attempt to 
show that succession in patriarchal times was through the youngest 
son or daughter, and that later legislation in the interests of the rule 
of primogeniture has had to invent explanations for the preference 
shown to younger over elder children. It is certainly remarkable 
as Mr. Jacobs says, that ‘almost every name of importance in early 
Hebrew history is that of a youngest son or daughter ; Abraham 
Isaac, Jacob, Rebekah, Rachel, Judah, Joseph, Benjamin, Ephraim, 
Moses—the whole sacred history of the early Hebrews is here? 
(p. 51): but, as the writer himself allows, ‘ Biblical archzeology has 
very little bearing on Biblical theology’ (p. 61). This investigation 
however interesting in itself, does not explain ‘the purpose of God 
according to election’! in the preference given to Jacob above Esau 
We believe that this choice is independent of any system of what is 
known as ‘Borough-English’ (pp. 46, 62), but is rather determined 
in each case by individual character. 

_ The fourth essay deals with ‘Totem-clans in the Old Testament,’ 
giving a sketch of the literature of the subject, defining the meaning 
of the phrase, and pointing out the chief ‘notes’ of the theory as 
advocated by Professor Robertson Smith and others. These ‘ notes,’ 
six in number, Mr. Jacobs investigates one by one, and in doing 50 
he touches on a number of points, e.g. animal and plant names 
exogamy or female succession, fadus or forbidden food, tattooing, 
and blood feud, which no doubt throw a certain side-light upon 
the Bible, but are made far too much of by some scholars. ‘The 
general conclusion that he comes to is (1) that in some passages 
‘the natural imagery of poetry will explain all the circumstances of 
the case without any resort to the totem hypothesis’ (p. 92) ; 
(2) that in the Biblical records are found ‘phenomena. .. which 
may be regarded as “survivals” of totemism, but not of the totem- 
clan itself’ (p. 93). To this essay is subjoined a long and useful list 
of animal and plant names borne by persons or given to places in 
the Old Testament (pp. 94-103). 

The fifth essay is a really valuable contribution to that most 
difficult question, Who were the Nethinim? ‘Mr. Jacobs points out 
that ‘sacred service and social degradation’ (pp. 104, 105) are com- 
bined in them, that they are joined with ‘bastards,’ distinguished 
from the Gibeonites, and ‘could only trace their genealogy to 
women,’ and comes to the conclusion that they were the descendants 
of the ‘ Kedishoth or sacred prostitutes attached to the Temple 
before the exile’ (p. 114). 


1 Romans ix. Il. 
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The last essay in the volume deals with the Revised Old Testa- 
ment, published in 1885, and draws attention to the good features 
of that revision, especially as preserving the literary merits of the 
so-called ‘ Authorized Version’ of 1611, but regrets that ‘the exces- 
sive number of marginal alternatives’ tends to excite ‘a feeling of 
uncertainty’ in the reader’s mind (p. 143), and suggests that ‘ most 
of the scholarship of the revision’ (p. 138), owing to the defects ob- 
servable in the Revised New Testament of 1881, had to be relegated 
to the margin, for fear of what would be said about changes in fami- 
liar texts. ‘The essay was written before the Revised Old Testament 
had been thoroughly tried, but our experience is that the Old Testa- 
ment meets with general approbation, while the New Testament is 
excessively disliked because of its needless changes. 

Every student of the Old Testament ought to read this little 
volume. It touches upon subjects which are occupying much atten- 
tion in the present time. It suggests a line of argument which may 
‘be valuable in dealing with the ‘Higher Criticism.’ No one is 
bound to accept Mr. Jacobs’ conclusions, but no scholar can afford 
to ignore the points which he makes. He is quite impartial in his 
investigations, and, while sympathising with the documentary theory 
of the origin of the Pentateuch, he demands other proof than the 
literary or philological before wholly acquiescing in the conclusions 
of Wellhausen or of Dillmann. He would have the study of arche- 
ology, of geography, and, above all, of anthropology enter more 
largely into Biblical criticism, in order to correct the exaggerated 
notions which have been arrived at upon purely literary considera- 
tions. For these reasons, much as we disagree with Mr. Jacobs’ 
position, we commend this volume to the notice of Biblical scholars. 
‘We have noticed some misprints, ¢.g. ‘ propaedetic’ (p. 12), ‘ Exil’ 
-{p. 16), and ‘the Araba¢’ (p. 146) ; and some Greek words have no 
accents, ¢.g. Kovda (p. 112) and ievocovAo: (ds) on p. 119. 


Carmina Vedastina. Collected and edited by W. SPARROW SIMPSON, 
D.D., F.S.A. (London : Elliot Stock, 1895.) 


Saint VEDAST is commemorated along with St. Amand on February 6, 
-and in the Sarum Calendar also on October 1, along with St. Remi- 
gius, by whom, it is said, he was consecrated bishop. Little, 
however, seems to be known for certain of St. Vedast. But 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson happens to serve a church in the City dedi- 
cated to God in honour of St. Vedast, or Foster, or Vast, as the 
name is variously spelt, and a man of Dr. Simpson’s cultivated tastes 
naturally takes great pleasure in finding out all that concerns the 
patron of his church, of which the hymns that have been written in 
his honour form a part. 

Before the French Revolution, ‘ the greatest calamity in history,’ 
-according to Mr. Goldwin Smith,' there was a great monastery near 
to Arras, of which the two Benedictines, Marténe and Durand, have 
left us.some notes in their Voyage Uittéraire. Our readers will 
remember their account of the courtesy with which the peasants 


1 Nineteenth Century, September 1886, p. 316. 
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treated them as they neared St. Vast, and they expressly mention 
the excellent monastic library, containing many manuscripts, some 
of which, at least, seem to have found a home in the public library 
at Arras when the wreck of all things came after 1789. One of these 
manuscripts, thought to be of the eleventh century, contains an 
illumination of St. Vedast dictating from Heaven toa scribe. This 
was known to the Benedictine travellers, who have given a copper- 
plate engraving of the scribe; while Dr. Sparrow Simpson also 
prefixes a modern facsimile of the saint and the scribe as the 
frontispiece to his work. Without a knowledge of the original it is 
impossible to say which is the more accurate, for the details are 
different in the one from the other. It might have helped the reader 
if Dr. Sparrow Simpson had spoken of the older facsimile, and 
pointed out how far it may be trusted as a reproduction of the 
design of the original illumination. 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson has found twenty-one Latin hymns in 
honour of St. Vedast, which he now prints—some, we believe, for 
the first time. At all events, four are not catalogued in the monu- 
mental work of Abbé Ulysse Chevalier, Reper‘orium Hymnologicum, 
which has now reached the letter K. Three of these four—‘Auctor sup- 
plicibus’ (p. 13), ‘Christe rectorum gloria’ (p. 15), and ‘Gaudet chorus. 
ecclesiz ’ (p. 18)—are from a manuscript in the Arras library (No. 734),. 
which supplies eight of the hymns, and which appears to have 
escaped the unceasing activity of Pater Dreves. This manuscript is 
ascribed by the French authorities to the beginning of the eleventh 
century. It contains also the anthem or hymn, ‘Ave presul gloriose,’ 
which has celebrated the praises of many other bishops besides those 
of St. Vedast. The hymns from other manuscripts seem to have 
been edited before, either by Pater Dreves or by Kehrein. 

John Baptist Santeuil, of St. Victor, the great Latin hymn- 
writer of the days of Louis XIV., also wrote three hymns in honour 
of St. Vedast, which Dr. Sparrow Simpson duly reprints. ‘They are, 
as might be looked for, polished specimens of versification. 

The remainder seem to be taken from liturgical books once in 
use in the diocese of Arras, now, we fear, from an expression used 
by Dr. Sparrow Simpson, abolished in the general destruction of the 
diocesan liturgies which followed the publication of Jmstitutions 
liturgigues by Dom Prosper Guéranger, a name at which the genuine 
liturgical student shudders. How else are we to interpret the exist- 
ence (noted at p. 22) of a Supplément aux Graduel et Antiphonaire 
romains pour le Diocese d’ Arras, 1889, if it be not that the Missal 
and Breviary of Arras, printed one as late as 1841, and the other in 
1834, have made way forthe Roman? We mention this because, on 
p. x of the Introduction, Abbé Parent seems to have led Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson to believe that the old diocesan books are still in use. We 
trust that Arras may be an exception to the general rule that the 
French bishops have thrown away their rights, but we fear that it is 
not. 

The piety of Dr. Sparrow Simpson towards St. Vedast is worthy 
of all praise. Yet it may be doubted whether this collection of 
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medizval verse is altogether deserving of the pains that have been 
bestowed upon it. None of the hymns seems to us very remarkable, 
but the motives which have led Dr. Sparrow Simpson to make the 
collection are highly creditable to him. We would that all the 
rectors of churches with unusual dedications were even as he. 


The Morality of the Marriage Law. A Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, in Magdalen College Chapel, on Saint 
John Baptist’s Day, 1895. By Horace E. Crayton, M.A., 
Fellows’ Chaplain of Magdalen College and Vicar of Saint Mary 
Magdalen, Oxford. (Oxford: James Parker and Co., 1895.) 


Tuis sermon is a well-timed appeal on behalf of ‘the general prin- 
ciple of the indissolubility of the marriage union’ (p. 9). Mr. Clay- 
ton does not enter into the controversial details of this most 
important matter, but he points out in clear and emphatic language 
the teaching of our Lord and of the New Testament generally. 


‘The position at which we have arrived is this, that marriage (for 
Christians at least) is not soluble, except by death ; and that while there 
may be judicial separation because of one sin only, yet neither party may 
marry again : they are still husband and wife before God, as long as they 
live ; but upon the death of either the survivor is free to marry again’ 


(p. 10). 


This teaching of Holy Scripture, he maintains, continued to be 
accepted in the Church without any question until ‘the time of the 
conversion of the Empire to Christianity under Constantine’ (p. 12) ; 
in later years, ‘from the beginning of the fourth to the middle of the 
sixth century,’ there was ‘a great change in public feeling about 
divorce among Christians, although the Church herself did not give 
way ’ (zbid.) ; when Eastern Christendom consented to modify the 
law of Christ, the Western Church remained faithful to it, and 
the English branch has steadily continued to assert the absolute in- 
dissolubility of marriage. The Divorce Act of 1857 and the con- 
sequences which have followed from it have led to a need for 
Churchmen assuming an uncompromising position . 


‘Churchmen are called upon to show their loyalty to the command of 
Christ and the law of the Church. It may lead to friction with the State, 
but they must be prepared to endure that. It may even hasten the 
severance of the Church from the State, but there must be no hesitation 
on the part of true Christian men and women. Christ’s law is of per- 
petual obligation. If need be, we must be ready to suffer persecution for 
His sake. There are just three things which we can all do at this time, 
viz. (i.) We can re-assert boldly the Divine law of marriage and show 
that the English Church maintains the doctrine of Christ. (ii.) We can 
do everything lawful to get the provision of the Act of 1857 repealed, which 
compels the clergy to lend their churches for the marriage of divorced 
persons, so that the Marriage Service and the Church’s blessing be no 
more profaned. (iii.) We can resolve never to speak lightly of divorce, 
never to encourage it, but always to maintain that husband and wife must 
abide so in God’s sight “ till death do part” them’ (pp. 17-18). 


In some respects we think this sermon open to criticism. It 
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should hardiy have been said without explanation that Epiphanius 
‘did not give way as to the Christian law of marriage, did not 
countenance absolute divorce, did not sanction the re-marriage of 
those who had been separated ’(p. 12). If, as is probable, it is Mr. 
Clayton’s opinion that the well-known passage in Epiphanius only 
means that too stern a line is not to be taken against those who 
transgress the strict law of Christ, and that Epiphanius himself re- 
garded ‘ marriage’ after divorce as a transgression of the law, much 
might have been said in support of such a view. But it is an inter- 
pretation which needs explanation and defence, and can hardly be 
assumed without comment. And when he appears to imply that the 
Eastern Church did not allow ‘ marriage’ after divorce until ‘the 
eleventh century’ (p. 14), he seems to forget the high probability 
that the laxity of the East was due to the Church acquiescing in the 
objectionable features of the legislation of Justinian in its delight at 
much that is admirable. 

Almost the whole of the sermon has given us the greatest satis- 
faction. With its assertion of the absolute indissolubility of Chris- 
tian marriage we entirely agree. Its emphasis on the pfohibition of 
all ‘ marriages’ after divorce to which the English Church is com- 
mitted is of value. And it is especially to be noticed that in his 
claim for a repeal of ‘the provision of the Act of 1857, which com- 
pels the clergy to lend their churches for the marriage of divorced 
persons,’ Mr. Clayton does not make any distinction between the 
‘marriages’ of the ‘innocent’ and ‘guilty’ parties. No Act, however 
well-intentioned, can be satisfactory which, in affording a partial 
relief, admits this fatal distinction. 

We have carefully read the lengthy correspondence which has 
taken place in the columns of the Guardian newspaper. With the 
greatest regard for the learning and ability with which the right of 
an innocent husband to re-marriage after divorce for adultery has 
been advocated, and an entire belief that this position has been taken 
up, not from the slightest tendency to laxity, but from a conviction 
that it is necessitated by the words of Christ and the history of the 
Church, we are compelled to say we cannot admit the soundness of 
such a contention, and remain convinced that loyalty to Christ’s 
teaching and fidelity to Catholic tradition no less than imperative 
moral considerations demand the preservation by the English 
Church of her existing law of the absolute indissolubility of all validly 
contracted marriages. 


Meditations on the Life of Christ. By Tuomas A Kempis. Third 
Edition, with the Original Preface by the late Rev. S. Ketrie- 
WELL, D.D. (Oxford and London : Parker and Co., 1894.) 


Ir is a hopeful sign that a book which we described in our notice of 
the first edition as one not ‘to be criticized, but one to be devoutly 
and prayerfully studied in the secret chamber,’’ has now reached 
the third edition. The preface of Dr. Kettlewell, whose ‘ wishes 
with regard to this book have been .. . literally fulfilled by the 


1 Church Quarterly Review, No. 70, p. 546. 
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friend to whom he entrusted it’ ‘eats he entered into rest (p. liii), 
has established the identity between the author of this work and the 
author of the De Jmitatione as firmly as can be expected in the case 
of works issued anonymously in the fifteenth century. In all} 
probability we may trace the exhaustion of the two previous editions 
as much to this conviction of identity as to the merit of the De Vita 
et Beneficiis Jesu Christi Salvatoris Nostri Meditationes et Orationes 
in itself. Or ever they began to use the Meditations people have 
felt, from Dr. Kettlewell’s preface, that here is a book by a man who 
has already ‘touched the heart of the world’ ;! who has written a 
book which ‘the world has opened its arms to receive ;’ which ‘is 
said to have been printed in one language or other as many times as 
there have been months since it first came out’ ;? which has at one 
time been called ‘the most exquisite document, after those of the 
New Testament, of all that the Christian spirit has ever inspired,’ 
and at another ‘the school of many a noble soul’;* which is 
among ‘the very choicest of devotional books’ ; which is ‘ the pro- 
duct of the highest Christian genius’ ; which ‘more than any other 
has caught th> spirit of the Evangelists’ ;° which ‘has nerved and 
comforted :o many and such different minds’ ;° which ‘ was written 
down by al an1 that waited for the heart’s prompting.’7 One man 
perforce can only write one such book ; but if the Meditations are 
only the dust of the writings of the author of the /mitation that is 
enough for those who have made the greater work one of the closest 
companions of their lives They will find in the four parts of this 
book on the life of our Lord from His Incarnation to His Passion, 
from His Passion to His Resurrection, on His Resurrection, and 
on His Ascension and ‘other matters,’ devout reflections which are 
not unworthy of the mind of Thomas 4 Kempis. 


The Permanent Value of the Book of Genesis as an Integral Part of 
the Christian Revelation. Being the Paddock Lectures for 
1894. By C. W. E. Bopy, M.A., D.C.L. (London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1895.) 


Wirth the attitude of these Lectures towards the general question of 
Old ‘Testament controversy we are in cordial agreement. Dr. Body 
pleads for ‘a re-examination from certain fundamental standpoints, to 
which adequate attention does not seem to have been given, of 
modern critical hypotheses which are clamouring for immediate 
acceptance’ (p. ix). This is what the Bishop of Oxford has called, 

in one of the weightiest utterances which has been delivered in the 
Old Testament controversy, ‘the true suspensive attitude of real 


1 Dr. Liddon, Devotion to the Church of Christ, p. 28. 

? Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ii. 481 (ed. Napier). 

* M. Arnold, £ssays in Criticism, p. 270. 

+ Kingsley, Two Years Ago, p. 249. 

5 Dr. Liddon, Advent Sermons, i. 188, 2 

® R. W. Church, Zhe Discipline of the Christian Character, p. 130- 
7 Gecrge Eliot, The Mill on the floss, p. 266. 
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criticism.’' The first Lecture, on the critical problem in general, 
pursues this line in regard to the literary, historical, philosophical, and 
theological aspects of the question (pp. 19, 28, 34, 37). Dr. Body 
has no difficulty in showing, by numerous examples, how arbitrary 
are the methods of literary analysis which have been proposed in all 
the three periods of the ‘ recension,’ ‘ documentary,’ and ‘ develop- 
ment’ hypotheses (Lecture II.) ; and he brings out the important 
point that Dr. Driver himself admits that he was ‘limited in space’ 
in his Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (p. 10). 
The Creation and Paradise (Lecture II1.), the Fall and its immediate 
results (Lecture IV.), and the Deluge and the Patriarchs (Lecture V.) 
are taken in order, so as to show their permanent value and their 
special significance in relation to Christianity. It would not be very 
profitable to make any long extracts of passages in which Dr, Body 
exhibits the way in which many of the ‘ Higher’ critics contradict 
each other, or agree in dealing with Holy Scripture by some ‘ utterly 
unjustifiable method’ (p. 150). This is necessary work, and it is 
done amply and well by Dr. Body. But his main object is not 
destructive but constructive, and we prefer to call attention to some 
passages which are samples of the positive part of Dr. Body’s work. 
He has observed that the adage ‘Corruptio optimi pessima’ finds 
its fullest illustration in the Book of Genesis, and he continues— 


‘We behold one good gift of God after another—the glorious 
bounties of Nature, the strong ties of blood, the blessed obligation of 
worship, the advances of civilization, the relation between the sexes, the 
law of daily food, the bonds of social and national life, all in turn 
transformed beneath the touch of evil’ (p. 145). 


This is to emphasize the deeper teaching of the story of the Fall. 
Another matter into which Dr. Body seems to us to show much 
more insight than his opponents refers to the use of the Divine 
Names. After quoting Dr. Driver to the effect that he can assign no 
plausible explanation for such a variation in similar and consecutive 
chapters except diversity of authorship (p. 50), he shows that this 
distribution of the Divine Names, which is admittedly the primal 
ground of the analysis of the new critics, ‘is entirely appropriate to 
the subject-matter in each case, and flows naturally therefrom’ (p. 
181). A well drawn out analysis of the first nine chapters of 
Genesis is added in an appendix, and illustrates the central argu- 
ment of the Lectures (p. 224). 


St. Paul and His Missions. By the Appt Constant Fouarp. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, by 
GerorcE F. X, GrirrirH. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1894.) 

WE noticed the previous parts of the Abbé Fouard’s work in 

1892.2 In the present volume Mr. Griffith has improved greatly in 

his work of translation, and has presented his readers with a flowing 


1 The Bishop of Oxford’s Second Charge, 1893. 
* Church Quarterly Keview, No. 67, pp. 210-14. 
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idiomatic rendering, which reminds us of Mr. H. N. Oxenham’s 
felicitous translation of Dr. Dollinger’s First Age of the Church. The 
Abbé’s theme in this portion of his work is the history of St. Paul 
from the first missionary journey to the arrival of the Apostle at 
Rome, or, in other words, he goes over the ground covered by 
Acts xiii.-xxviii. ‘The book belongs to the class of literature in which 
the works of Conybeare and Howson, Mr. Lewin, and Professor 
Ramsay stand in the first places. It is in some points inferior and 
in some decidedly superior to any of these. We have more than 
once been disappointed to find a crucial passage in the Epistles of 
the first two groups or in St. Luke’s narrative too thinly discussed, 
and we are often dissatisfied with the rendering of the Greek text. 
The decisions at which the Abbé arrives upon delicate matters are 
not always in obvious accord with the evidence, and amid a singular 
freedom from Romanist bias two or three little touches of Papalism 
stand out in contrast with the bulk of the materials. There is per- 
petual evidence that the Abbé is thoroughly well acquainted with 
the best Pauline literature, in the distinctive area of divinity, in 
classical works, and in books of travel. This appears in his running 
commentaries on the Epistles, in his graphic accounts of the great 
towns to which they were addressed, and in the care bestowed upon 
the readings of MSS. Vivid descriptions are given of the growth of 
pious Jewish feeling under St. James at Jerusalem (p. 64) and of 
the Judaizing system at large (pp. 311-25), the condition of the old 
heathen world ! (p. 160), the mines of Philippi (p. 110), the worship 
of the primitive Church (pp. 185-210, 350), the attractive account of 
Gallio’s character in profane authors (p. 182), the degrading rela- 
tions between Felix and Drusilla (p. 381), and the picturesque 
figure-heads of ancient ships (p. 409). Numerous explanations are 
given wherever there are terms which need it, as of Proseukas (p. 113), 
Grammateus (p. 290), the Man of Sin (p. 177), ‘Asia’ (p. 241), and 
Maran Atha (p. 279). The illustrative value of modern discovery 
and classical scholarship appears in notes on the Galatian roads 
(pp. 96-7), on the title of Politarchs (p. 133), on the appeals of 
Roman citizens toa Roman governor (p. 121), and on the situation 
and present condition of Lystra (p. 38). The conditions of life in 
the great centres of population to which St. Paul wrote letters, or 
where he preached, are vividly depicted, and we are able to realize 
what was the environment of a Christian in apostolic times at 
Philippi (p. 107), Thessalonica (p. 124), Athens (p. 139), Corinth 
(p. 158), Ephesus (p. 211), and in the valley of the Lycus (p. 242). 
At the proper places in the narrative comes the treatment of the 
Apostolic Epistles, including (on pp. 83, 84) an examination of the 
Epistle of St. Barnabas. From the style of his narrative the Abbé 
was, to some extent, driven to content himself with rapid summaries 
of the writings of St. Paul and St. Luke; but it is in this part of 
the book that we most frequently desire to meet with a fuller treat- 
ment of points than we find, and often we differ from our author’s 

1 Rom. i. 21-32; M. Arnold, Poems, ii. 292; Uhlhorn’s Conflict of 
Christianity with Heathenism, pp. 13-149 (Eng. Trans.). 
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m’s conclusions. In anoteon Acts xx. 28 the alternative reading ‘ Lord’ 
The for God is noticed, but no. attention is called to the deep dogmatic 
aul significance of the passage, and the rendering ‘ His blood’ for ‘ His 
- at own blood’ even tends to obscure it (p. 354). The great importance 
by of the narrative of the Confirmation of the twelve men at Ephesus 
‘ich in Acts xix. 1-6 ought to have been insisted upon even by the Abbé 
sor of a part of the Church where the Apostolic practice of laying on of 
and hands has been encumbered, if not supplanted, by later ceremonial 
han adjuncts (p. 228). And when we come to the Epistles the defi- 
s of ciencies are still more serious. We will not lay undue stress on small 
ed, points, although we could not be quite content with ‘ religious beyond 
ext. measure’ as the rendering of Sedapoverrépovs in Acts xvii. 23 
are (p. 152), or ‘precede’ for POdowpey in 1 Thess. iv. 15 (p. 172), or 
ular ‘love’ (in the text) for etagéBea (rendered ‘piety’ in the note) in 
ism 1 St. Tim. iii. 16 (p. 200). But we regret deeply that the Abbé has 
per- adopted ‘which is made manifest in the flesh’ as the rendering of 
vith the next clause in this great passage (#did.) There should have been 
in a reference to és iAapév in the paragraph on early Christian 
ing hymnody on p. 199. We cannot think that the Abbé is correct 
reat in making the Corinthian parties only three in number, and referring 
pon the ‘I am of Christ’ to St. Paul (pp. 256, 262). It is a far more 
1 of likely view to regard the fourth Corinthian party as the early repre- 
1 of sentative of those who profess to follow Christ while they ignore the 
old efficacy of the sacramental channels by which He is pleased to con- 
ship vey His grace to the members of His body. We find that the diffi- 
t of cult passages on the angels in 1 Cor. xi. 10, on vicarious baptism 
ela- for the dead in 1 Cor. xv. 29, on the mediator in Gal. iii. 20, on 
que Christ who is God in Rom. ix. 5 (pp. 274, 276, 320, 335) are inter- 
are preted so as to show what view the Abbé takes of them, but they do 
13); not receive adequate treatment. There are other great passages on 
and the Lord of Glory in 1 Cor. ii. 8, the adiding character of Faith and 
very Hope as well as of Charity in 1 Cor. xiii. 13, on the ‘subjection’ of 
ads the Son in 1 Cor. xv. 28, on the meaning of ‘ Spirit’ in 2 Cor. iii. 17, 
s of on the pre-existence of the Incarnate Lord in 2 Cor. viii. 9, on the 
tion force of duofwpa in Rom. viii. 3, whose importance is simply passed 
e in over (pp. 263, 275, 277, 299, 300, 333-4). The chapter on the 
, or Epistle to the Romans is a good one (pp. 326-45) on the whole, and 
lize this brings us to the ‘ Roman’ point of view, which we gladly con- 
; at fess is well kept in the background. However, some well-worn 
inth historical assumptions do occasionally appear. St. James, we are 
42). told, was ‘inferior to Peter in the Apostolic College,’ though ‘he 
the surpassed him’ in moral authority (p. 71). If St. Peter made ‘no 
the delicate references to himself and his own Primacy’ in his contro- 
.bbé versy with St. Paul, it was because he attained the supreme greatness 
iries of a soul which ‘ cherishes no thought of self’ (p. 79). And St. Paul 
t of for his part hesitated to write to the Romans, because ‘ Rome was the 
reat- province of Peter’ (p. 329). But these are not many passages in a book 
10r’s of more than 400 pages. ‘The ingenuity which finds a reason for St. 
ct of Paul’s sojourn with Jason (p. 127, note) is apt to take questionable 


liberties with the inspired narrative ; on p. 105 the original Greek 
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should have been quoted ; and just one adverse word ought to be 
said on the stitching of the book, for pp. 215-18 came out in our 
hands as soon as we turned them over. But an appendix on the 
chronology of the Acts (p. 419), a table of comparison, in which 
the sacred and profane history are placed side by side (p. 422), and 
a good index are added to the many other good qualities of the 
Abbé’s book, and we take leave of him with a word of thanks for 
the pleasure which he gives his readers. 


Lectures on Colet, Fisher, and More, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1894. 
By the Rev. ArtHuR J. Mason, D.D., Honorary Canon of 
Canterbury. Published under the Direction of the Tract Com- 
mittee. (London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1895.) 

PopuLaR lectures must suggest a background of details which they 

do not enumerate, they must select such incidents as will give a clear 

general outline of their subject, and they must excite some enthu- 
siasm and desire for further study on the part of the audience, if they 
are to be termed really successful. Dr. Mason has satisfied these 
conditions more conspicuously in the second and third lectures than 
in the first. He has given us an excellent outline of Fisher and 

More as ‘leaders of progress’ and ‘ martyrs for conscience’ (p. 3). 

He is full of the thought that ‘no Cambridge man can pronounce 

the name of Bishop Fisher without grateful reverence’ (p. 45), and 

gives a skilfully drawn picture of ‘the last best specimen’ of the sort 
of character which the religious system of the Middle Ages could 
produce, and of Fisher’s friendship with Erasmus (pp. 52-3). The 
account of Sir Thomas More’s Ufopia (p. 66) is as good as the de- 
scriptions of the house of the Lord Chancellor, which was ‘full of 
pets’ (p. 58), and the extracts from the cheerful, witty letters which 
he wrote to his favourite daughter, Margaret (p. 102). The un- 
savoury episode of Henry VIII.’s divorce is rendered more readable 
because it comes under notice in connexion with the noble conduct 
of Fisher and More (pp. 88-105). Both of them, as Dr. Mason 
shows, ‘acted with extraordinary reticence and prudence’ in this 
matter (p. 107). The first lecture treats of Colet as ‘the Reformer,’ 
and that is hardly the aspect which gives the finest view of Colet’s 
work. His famous sermon before Convocation, his educational 
work, and his liturgical studies can all be looked at as parts of Re- 
formation work, but any of the titles of ‘the Divine,’ ‘ the Religious 

Educator,’ ‘the Scholar’ would give a more generous scope than 

‘the Reformer’ to Colet’s work. And Dr. Mason has not been 

altogether happy in his extracts about Colet. For our part we are 

not won to any increased respect of Colet because he treated the re- 
puted relics of Becket contemptuously (pp. 26-7), and we are sorry 
to learn that he said that if St. Thomas Aquinas ‘ had not been very 
presumptuous he would not have defined everything in the world so 
rashly and so proudly’ (p. 29). In fine, if we did not know much 
more about Colet than Dr. Mason tells us we should not reverence 
him so much as we do. But Dr. Mason does give a glimpse of the 
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heart of the man in his love for ‘ boys and girls,’ and in the extracts 
from the Catechism which he wrote for them (pp. 33, 38). And we 
hope that this will be enough to tempt readers to search for more about 
Colet. They will find it in the results of the Rev. J. H. Lupton’s 
‘laborious piety,’ as Dr. Mason most justly describes that writer’s 
work,! 


Essays and Addresses, Religious, Literary, and Social. By 
PHILLIPS Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by 
the Rev. Joun Cotton Brooks. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1894.) 

ALL the essays and addresses of Bishop Brooks outside of the pulpit 

are presented in this volume to the reader so far as records of his 

utterances have enabled Mr. J. C. Brooks to complete the collection. 

There are some essays which were written as long ago as 1858, and 

there are others which belong to 1892, and between these years 

Bishop Brooks lived in thorough sympathy with his own age and 

country, reflecting both their strength and weakness. This century 

is not the time and America is not the place in which there is any 
danger to be feared from the narrow clericalism of the seminary. 

But there is an overweening self-satisfaction which appears to be in- 

separable from the modern spirit of toleration, and a tendency to 

miss the true depth and the most crucial points of a subject because 
all efforts are being directed to take in a broad and comprehensive 
view. ‘These influences are in the air, and the characteristic theo- 
logy of the day is impregnated with them, and concerns itself more 
with man and his needs than with God and the supernatural means 
by which He supplies the wants of man. In the case of Bishop 
Brooks, as he reveals himself to us in these essays and addresses, we 
may gladly admit that we see all these features of the age at their 
best. He is so cheerful, so confidential with his audience, so full of 
enthusiasm, and so ready to assume that others are equally enthu- 
siastic, that we cannot but respond to his kindly, vigorous way of 
putting subjects before us. Several of the pieces ‘on religious 
topics ’ have a value which extends beyond the local circumstances 
which give rise to them. Among these are parts of ‘ The Best Methods 
of Promoting Spiritual Life,’ ‘The Teaching of Religion,’ ‘ The Pulpit 
and Popular Skepticism,’ ‘ The Teachableness of Religion,’ and ‘ The 

Healthy Conditions of a Change of Faith’ (pp. 20, 34, 61, 204, 218). 

Of the essays ‘on literary and social topics’ much the best, in our 

opinion, is the paper on the subjects, writers, and readers of ‘ Bio- 

graphy’ (p. 427). We cannot here do more than allude to the many 
matters of local history which Bishop Brooks mentions, but we may 
say that they show how proud he was of America and of Boston, and 


1 See not only Mr. Lupton’s 4 Life of John Colet, but also his disserta- 
tion written for the degree of B.D. in the University of Cambridge, and 
published under the title of The Influence of Dean Colet upon the Re- 
formation of the English Church (George Bell and Sons). Visitors 
to Oxford will remember the striking face of Colet in the window near 
the High Table in the hall of Christ Church, 
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that they largely increase the interest of the book for all American 
readers (pp. 82, 119, 162, 170, 283, 393). On the more particularly 
theological portions of the collection we must say more. <A one- 
sided statement is frequently to be found when the Bishop evidently 
thinks that he is the very personification of large-hearted liberality. 
In a paper on ‘ Heresy’ (p. 7), the general drift of which is to show. 
that the ecclesiastical view of heresy tends to ignore its moral cha- 
racter, the Bishop is content to omit St. Athanasius from the Fathers 
when he is quoting patristic literature on the subject, and although 
he admits in another paper that St. Vincent’s Commonitorium is ‘very 
eloquent and clever,’ he thinks that ‘it is most of all noteworthy for 
the magnificent unconsciousness and constancy with which it travels 
in a circle, and with which it begs the question’ (p. 110). Once or 
twice there are samples of those airy phrases of charity which 
must be absolutely worthless unless the speaker explains the 
exact sense in which he uses terms which in themselves are am- 
biguous. It is no good to say, ‘Call any man a Christian who is 
following [Christ]’ (p. 77), unless you explain what you mean by 
‘ following ’ ; or, again, ‘ to claim and express the fullest fellowship of 
faith with all believers, whatever Christian name they bear’ (p. 79), 
is worse than folly unless you give a meaning to ‘believers’ which 
recognizes that there is such a thing as loyalty to revealed truth. We 
are not much reassured by a remark in the essay on ‘The New 
Theism ’ that ‘all loosening is preparatory to a better tightening by- 
and-by’ (p. 160), but we welcome a passage which tells us that ‘ the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity is an attempt to give richness, variety, mystery, 
internal relation, abundance, and freedom to the ideas of God,’ and 
that ‘ Unitarianism. . . is dying of its meagre Deity’ (p. 157). After 
all we encounter the usual limitation of broad views in the very 
American description of the Roman Catholics as ‘the body which 
furnishes to the country the largest amount of ignorance and the 
smallest amount of money’ (p. 525). Another sample of a passage 
which sounds well and contains little is the advice ‘to keep Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper reasonable and spiritual and grandly simple, 
and to guard them from all suspicion of magic and mechanics’ (p. 
79). No epigram can be brilliant enough to justify such a short- 
sighted estimate of the various branches of the Church as this : ‘ The 
Greek Church stands for orthodoxy. The Latin Church stands for 
Catholicity. Protestantism stands for truth’ (p. 195). The paper on 
‘Liturgical Growth’ not only approaches the subject of Prayer Book 
revision with an easy mind, which is characteristic of an entire nation 
which compares itself so favourably with the past, and of a National 
Church which since the address was given has passed through the 
ordeal of revision far better than we could ever hope to do in Eng- 
land, but also betrays a curious ignorance of the adaptability of the 
general language of the Prayer Book te special needs, to such an 
extent that the Bishop pleads for extempore public prayer (p. 104). 
It is a very narrow view of the confessional, and one which com- 
pletely misses its true description as the meeting-place of human 
repentance and Divine pardon, through the ministry of a divinely 
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appointed agent, to speak of it as ‘the scene of spiritual directorship, 
where one man tells another man just what he ought to do’ (p. 39). 
It is to lose sight of the profound truth that the very tenderness of 
the Gospel is the most utter condemnation of the man who persists 
in rejecting it to say, ‘ Whether the wicked are to be everlastingly 
punished or not, at least the gospel, the good news, cannot be the 
tidings that they are’ (p. 54). It is sadly inadequate to regard the 
steward of Christ’s household merely as ‘a preacher’ (p. 34), and it 
is a careless slip to apply the words used of Judas Iscariot to him who 
harms ‘ one of these little ones’ (p. 507). 

It will be worth while to group together a few illustrations of the 
persistent way in which the Bishop approaches religious questions 
first anthropologically, and theologically, if at all, only in the second 
place. ‘The Bishop says that our Lord ‘asked men to own Him as 
their Lord, because He showed in their divine completeness the 
qualities, and filled with divine perfectness the relations, of humanity. 
That was the power of the Incarnation’ (p. 27). He is himself 
aware that this has ‘a shallow look,’ and we are glad to read that_he 
does not mean it so (p. 32). His definition of religion is itself anthro- 
pologically worded—‘ the life of man in gratitude and obedience and 
gradually developing likeness to God’ (p. 35). But we observe (p. 
40) that ‘God’ and ‘ Jesus Christ’ are used on identically the same 
terms. Christianity has a ‘perpetual advantage’ in the hunger of 
man’s religious nature, and this appeals strongly to Bishop Brooks 
(p. 61), as it appealed to Tertullian with his anima naturaliter 
Christiana. With Bishop Brooks the order of Christian preaching 
which most readily commends itself is the manifestation of ‘a man, 
a God, a Saviour’ (p. 74), and we are not sure whether he means to 
put the Godhead of Christ in the forefront of his message or not 
when he says (p. 80) that ‘“ Behold the Lamb of God,” “ Behold 
the Man” . . . are the summons to which men will always listen.’ 
As he reviews the revival of religion in these latter days the thought 
which appeals most strongly to him is how the Christian faith has 
‘ put itself forth in large works for brother-man’ (p. 97). We have 
come with pleasure upon many fine passages in the book—a true 
saying that ‘no man ever yet healthily and helpfully feared hell who 
did not first fear sin’ (p. 71), a smart piece of advice to ‘leave 
infallibility to the Church newspaper, where it belongs’ (p. 111), 
and an eloquent paragraph on the theme that. ‘the England of 
to-day and the United States of America are sister nations ; and 
the mother of us both lies two centuries back’ (p. 163)—and we 
have by no means exhausted the passages which we should like to 
quote from papers on Dean Stanley (p. 341), Martin Luther (p. 375), 
poetry and scholarship (pp. 234, 247, 454), and the position of 
the Bible in American schools (p. 519). But we have confined 
ourselves more particularly to the religious essays because they 
contain samples of teaching which is popular and not without its 
dangers and defects. 
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The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. By FREDERIC 
Harrison. (London and New York: Macmillan and Co., 
1894.) 

Mr. Harrison has been occupied with the teaching of history for 
more than ‘hirty years, and the present collection of essays contains 
the permanent and condensed form of historical lectures which Mr. 
Harrison has given at various places of education and under widely 
different circumstances during this period. About half of the volume 
in bulk has already appeared in the pages of the Fortnightly Review, 
or in similar periodicals, and lectures delivered at ‘Newton and 
Toynbee Halls, at the London Institute, before the members of 
literary and scientific institutions, and before the summer vacation 
students at Oxford have now been carefully revised and _ partly 
rewritten. The collection is well designed for its discursive and 
attractive treatment of many subjects to stimulate the systematic 
study of general history. There are three essays—on the use, con- 
nexion, and great books of history—which are likely to be found 
most serviceable by private students, especially if they are far 
removed from great libraries, and are debarred by a slender purse 
from buying many books. The ‘fifty different uses of history’ on 
which the literary gossips love to dwell (p. 1), the contrast between 
Greece and Rome (p. 51), and between Rome and Carthage (p. 54), 
suggest many lines of fruitful thought, and the lively passages in 
which Mr. Harrison hits off the characteristic notes of the: great 
historians, of Herodotus (p. 91), and Thucydides (p. 97), and Livy 
(p. 100), and Gibbon, hold out a useful guiding hand to the beginner 
who feels somewhat embarrassed by the enormous mass of literature 
which invites his attention. It was, no doubt, in view of the per- 
plexity of a young student that Mr. Harrison inserted kindly advice 
on the special parts of some great books which he wished to recom- 
mend. He gives a most helpful list of the best chapters of Dean 
Milman’s Latin Christianity, a book which in his opinion ‘just 
misses, it may be, being one of “the great books of history”—but will 
long hold its own as an almost necessary complement to Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall,’ because ‘the Dean is strongest and most valuable 
just where Gibbon is weakest or even misleading’ (pp. 112, 113). 
A great deal of amusement is combined with Mr. Harrison’s in- 
struction, and two papers, on the History Schools at Oxford arid on 
Palzographic Purism (pp. 124, 479), are full of keen humour and 
common sense. The first is a very fair presentation of the contrast 
between the two schools of historians which are ranged below the " 
names of Professors Freeman and Froude, and gives moreover a 
fascinating peep into the life of an undergraduate who is reading for 
the final honour school of modern history. The second exposes 
with the utmost vigour ‘the delusion that bits of ancient things can 
be crammed into the living organism of modern civilization,’ and 
dismisses palzeography to its proper place with the declaration, after 
endless examples, that 


«in English literature, the literary name of the greatest ruler of the West 
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is Charlemagne ; the literary name of the most perfect of kings is A//red ; 
and the literary name of the greatest of poets is Shakespeare. The 
entire world, and not England alone, has settled all this for centuries’ 
(pp. 506-7). 

Another subject on which Mr. Harrison feels strongly is the sacred- 
ness of ancient buildings, and the clergyman who is about to restore 
his church on utilitarian principles would do well to glance at the 
other side of the question in the address which Mr. Harrison gave at 
the annual meeting of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings in 1887, and which he reprints on p. 459. For ourselves 
we have been most charmed with the brilliant synthetic survey of 
the thirteenth century, on which Mr. Harrison lectured to the long 
vacation students at Oxford (pp. 146-79). He admits, of course, that 
a century is ‘a purely arbitrary limit of time,’ but he finds that the 
thirteenth century really has a definite character of its own, and 
within its limits are crowded a series of striking events and great 
names. We have 


‘the growth, culmination, extravagance, and then the humiliation of the 
Papal See; the eighteen years’ rule of Innocent III., the fourteen years 
of Gregory IX., the twenty-one of Innocent IV.; the short revival of 
Gregory X., the ambition, the pride, the degradation, and shame of 
Boniface VIII. ;’ 


and then again, in a list of the ‘true spirits’ of the century, 


‘Innocent III., St. Francis, Stephen Langton, Grossetéte, Aquinas, 
Bonaventura, and Albert of Cologne; Philip Augustus, St. Louis, the 
Barons of Runnymede, and Simon de Montfort, the authors of the 
Golden Legend and the Catholic Hymns, the Doctors of Paris, Oxford, 
and Bologna ; the builders of Amiens, Notre Dame, Lincoln, and West- 
minster’ (pp. 148, 179). ‘ 


In striking contrast with the subject of this luminous essay should be 
noticed the chapter which is fitly placed next to it on the revolution 
of 1789 (p. 180). All the remaining essays in the volume are con- 
cerned in some way or another with the great examples of civic life 
which emerge on the field of history. There is a general essay on the 
city in its ancient, medizeval, modern, and ideal aspects, and essays in 
detail on Rome, Athens, Constantinople, Paris, and London. The 
changes in Constantinople, its topographical conditions, and its 
antiquities lead Mr. Harrison to discourse upon many interesting 
phases of Byzantine history (p. 324), and he enlarges upon the 
historical and political problems of the place as ‘the paradox of 
medizeval history, and the dilemma of European statesmen’ (p. 358). 
The history of Paris (p. 387) is a lively paper, and when Mr. Harrison 
gets to the ‘transformation’ of Paris and of London (pp. 415, 452) 
he boldly attacks some of the difficulties which beset the sanitary 
and political affairs of great cities under modern conditions of life. 
We have said enough to show that Mr. Harrison’s volume is full of 
vivacity and information, and admirably adapted to stimulate interest 
in historical study. But we are continually conscious of a defect 
which seems to us to show that Mr. Harrison misses the real pathos 
VOL. XLI—NO. LXXXI, = 
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and solemnity of history, and this defect is striking in proportion to 
the brilliancy of his literary power. We reflect—although Mr. Harri- 
son hardly says anything to remind us of the fact—that all the past 
actors in the great dramas of history are still existing in a state of 
‘rest from their labours.’ Their past deeds, the records of which we 
peruse with such eager interest, have made them what they now 
are ; for character, which is the crystallized result of repeated action, 
eternally accompanies personality. They, with the character which 
they have formed by their deeds of glory and of shame, have passed 
into the presence of a Being who surveyed their lives as they lived 
them, with a knowledge which was as infinite as His love, who 
watches with providential care over all the ages of His world, and 
who cannot but judge, and judge unerringly, what is good and what 
is bad even while it is being done. This thought fills the reader of 
history with awe and humility, and keeps before him the sacred 
dignity of historical study. It is a thought, moreover, which is not 
disturbed, but even emphasized, by remembering that one nation in 
the history of the world has been peculiarly chosen to be the Lord’s 
people, and one divine Society has been founded in this world, 
though not of it, which is the special sphere of the guiding agency of 
the Holy Ghost. Unless history can be lifted by such a thought as 
this into a region of faith where all created things can be viewed in 
their true relations to their Creator and Preserver, it is a barren 
study, and however the student may shine in literary gifts he will 
always convey the impression to those who have the eyes to see that 
he is taking, after all, a superficial view of history, both in its civil 
and ecclesiastical departments. 


Rationalism Irrational. By the Rev. R. S. Baker, B.A. Camb. 
Second Edition, Revised. (London: Skeffington and Son, 
1895.) 

No Oxford man would now propose to reissue the arguments of 

Paley, which did such good service in their day ; and the Bishop of 

Gloucester and Bristol, who, as an eminent Cambridge scholar, may 

be expected to give Paley his full weight, confesses to Mr. Baker 

that he is not clear that arguments which belong confessedly to a 

past date will ‘be considered as much as they deserve to be by the 

rising generation’ (p. 133). At any rate Mr. Baker’s address ad 
populum, in which he urges that disbelief in the Christian miracles 
is contrary to reason and good sense, has reached a second edition. 

We must place this to the credit of Paley’s influence ; for Mr. Baker 

himself rather repels us by his jubilant tone, his readiness to parade 

the opinions of persons of title upon his book (as though he were 
conscious that his wine needed a bush), by a harum-scarum style in 
speaking of opponents, and by an ill-assorted collection of appendices. 

The new materials of the second edition are a short article which 

contrasts Paley with modern apologists (p. 133), a further explana- 

tory note on common sense (p. 116), and a notice of Tatian and the 
discovery of his Diatessaron (p. 122). Mr. Baker spoils his work by 

a want of taste which prevents him from seeing.that it is objectionable 
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to use such phrases as ‘an American scholar spotted it’ (7.e. Moesin- 
ger’s edition of Aucher’s translation of Tatian) (p. 127). Onthesame 
page ‘ MS.’ should be ‘ MSS.’ in line 19. 


Outlines of Social Theology. By Wittiam Dre Wirtr Hypz, D.D. 
(New York and London: Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 

Aspects of the Social Problem. By Various Writers. Edited by 
BERNARD BosANQuET. (London and New York : Macmillan 
and Co., 1895.) 


BotH these books illustrate the truth of Dr. Hyde’s remark (Pref. 
p. vi), that ‘we are looking at everything to-day from the social 
rather than the individualistic point of view.’ There, however, the 
resemblance ends. Dr. Hyde’s book is a production of the study. 
He wants vital religion to be united with rational theology, and 
being dissatisfied with the Greek Church, the Latin Church, and 
Protestantism, he draws up a scheme of his own, extraordinarily rich 
in aggravating expressions, which points out the logical relations in 
which the doctrines of his new theology stand to each other. The 
writers who entrusted their papers to Mr. Bosanquet are not without 
their pet theories and their favourite ways of looking at facts ; but 
for the most part they have gone about with their eyes open, with 
industrious habits of observation, and with the intention of seizing 
upon any practical remedies which commended themselves to their 
experience. If Dr. Hyde had worked out his plan in harmony with 
sound theology he might have provided a solid basis for the ‘ aspects 
of the social problem’ of Mr. Bosanquet and his colleagues. But 
after reading his book we cannot see that he provides a base for 
anything, which we regret all the more because the skeleton of his 
work is admirably constructed. The three parts of the book are 
theological, anthropological, and sociological, and in all three there 
is much which we strongly disapprove. One paragraph, however, 
states the case against Unitarianism, and then proceeds to deal with 
Unitarian objections to the doctrine of the Divinity of our Lord 
exceedingly well (pp. 63-6). But we cannot understand how a 
believer in that Divinity can speak of ‘Carlyle’s shoeblack and 
Jesus’s prodigal’ (p. 7), or ‘Isaiah and Jesus, Luther and Knox’ 
(p. 94), or the ‘youthful ambition’ of our Lord (p. 54), or the ‘ arti- 
ficial and ready-made divinity’ involved in the Catholic interpreta- 
tion put upon the text ‘ Why callest thou Me good?’ (p. 55). Indeed, 
we have grave doubts upon the sense in which Dr. Hyde accepts the 
doctrine of the Incarnation when we read that ‘ belief in the Divinity 
of Christ . . . is entirely independent of the question whether we 
interpret the opening chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke as fact 
or fancy, poetry or prose’ (p. 67). However, he says that ‘the 
Holy Spirit is equally Divine with the Father and the Son ; and with 
them is to be worshipped and glorified’ (p. 81). Without noticing 
at any length the numerous passages to which we object we must 
mention that there are serious defects in Dr. Hyde’s treatment of the 
subjects of ‘prayer for specific and definite material benefits’ (p. 
130), the regenerating agency of the Holy Ghost in baptism (p. 149), 
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the baptismal profession of faith (p. 187), infant baptism (p. 193), 
the Holy Eucharist (p. 195), the Christian ministry (p. 199), and 
immortality (p. 258). We are also asked to believe that as a matter 
of course there is ‘a good deal of incidental rubbish’ in the Bible 
(p. 192), and to use the words ‘sprinkling,’ ‘ Catholic,’ and ‘ divine’ 
in loose and inaccurate ways (pp. 193, 205, 218). 


We turn with great relief to Mr. Bosanquet’s collection ‘ for the 
general reader.’ Mr. Bosanquet not only edits the papers— of which 
nine are now published for the first time, and the other nine have 
appeared in various periodicals or as reports of Poor Law Con- 
ferences—but also himself contributes solidly to the series. He 
writes upon the Duties of Citizenship, Character in its Bearing on 
Social Causation, Socialism and Natural Selection, the Principle of 
Private Property, and the Reality of the General Will. Mr. H. 
Dendy’s articles are The Children of Working London, The Position 
of Women in Industry, Marriage in East London, The Industrial 
Residuum, Old Pensioners, The Meaning and Methods of True 
Charity, and The Origin and History of the English Poor Law. Mr. 
M‘Callum is responsible for The Protection of Children and Some 
Aspects of Reform; and Mr. C. S. Loch is quite at home with 
Pauperism and Old-Age Pensions, Some Controverted Points in the 
Administration of Poor Relief, and Returns as an Instrument in 
Social Science. The index is not exhaustive, but is convenient as 
bringing some points of interest together. The perusal of such a 
collection leaves an unavoidable feeling of sadness over the spirit of 
the reader. This is not the fault of the writers so much as being 
involved in the subjects which they have chosen. At the same time 
they may be held responsible for causing a weary hopelessness of 
ever doing any good at all in the hearts of those who wish to benefit 
their fellow-creatures. Mr. Loch and his comrades are so eager to 
prevent blundering charity that the charitably disposed may become 
timid in well-doing. It seems almost impossible to move towards 
the performance of any kind action without knocking against some 
danger signal of the organized charity reformers. But the readers of 
this book will learn much more from it than the useful truth that 
worldly means are not to be flung benevolently about, but in the 
Scripture sense ‘occupied.’ They will find much solid information 
on the way in which many of their fellows live, bold criticism of 
existing laws and customs and of current views on social subjects, 
and reliable statistics put before them in an attractive manner. As a 
half-crown handbook which is not intended for the statistician or the 
specialist, but which combines accuracy with interest, it will probably 
find its way into quarters where heavier and more expensive works 
would be unacceptable. 
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Thoughts on Passages of Holy Scripture for the Sundays and Chief 
Holy Days of the Christian Year. Designed primarily for sick 
persons whose illness incapacitates them from attending Church. 
By Epwarp Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., D.C.L.,- formerly 
Dean of Norwich. (London and Oxford : James Parker and Co., 
1894.) 

THE meditations in this manual of devotions for the sick are full of 

the devout reflections which are characteristic of Dr. Goulburn’s 

writings. His mind is the more clearly impressed upon them 
because they were written with an individual purpose—for a near 
relative who was seriously ill. Dr. Goulburn borrows the word 

‘Postil’ from the rich store of ecclesiastical phraseology as a name 

for his meditations. The leading thought for each day is chosen 

from the Epistle or Gospel, or one of the lessons of the calendar, a 

short portion of which is generally named for perusal. At the end of 

the meditation a few verses are given from Hymns Ancient and 

Modern, Lord Selborne’s Book of Praise, or Keble’s Christian Year, 

and these are followed by references to one or two psalms, a few 

collects, and the ‘Our Father,’ the whole occupying about four 
pages. The book is intended for educated invalids, and is so framed 
that it does not necessaily put a great strain on their attention. One 
of the most trying conditions of illness to such persons is that they 
feel utterly unable to read or to listen to a reader. The pastoral 
visitation of the educated ought to mean more than ‘paying a call,’ 
but it requires indescribable tact and delicacy to make it a reality. 
This book may assist a priest in this most difficult part of his work, 
so far as the female portion of his flock or the devout male 
parishioners are concerned. What is to be done for the educated 
worldly invalids of either sex perhaps not even the piety and ex- 
perience of Dr. Goulburn can say. Any access at all to them is often 
impossible ; their relatives impress upon the clergyman, if he is 
allowed to see them, that the very mention of religion will be sure to 
kill the patient ; the priest and his parishioner are rarely left alone ; 
and almost without exception the man dies as he has lived. Dr. 

Goulburn’s book is not intended to meet such cases. He writes for 

those who are well advanced in the ways of piety, and his word of 

advice upon the use of his materials implies a favourable state of 
health, as well as a well-formed habit of devotional reading. 


‘It is recommended that the meditation for the Sunday (or Holy 
Day) should be read through attentively each day of the ensuing week, 
that the Scriptural references should be looked out, and that some of the 
appended Devotions (in the way of Hymns, Psalms, and Collects) should 
be used at the same time, so that the thoughts may be thoroughly 
wrought into the texture of the mind’ (p. viii). 


But it is quite possible for an invalid who feels unequal to all this 
simply to read what Dr. Goulburn has written, and to look out no 
references, 
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God is Love, and other Sermons. By the late Rev. AusRey L, 
Moore, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. (London : James Nisbet and Co., 
1894.) 

THERE is nothing in this volume to tell us who is responsible for 

the selection or arrangement of these sermons. Whoever has 

selected them has chosen a very fine set of discourses to repre- 
sent Mr. Moore’s methods of preaching, but has not done much 
more which might have been done to add to the interest of the 
volume. In the table of contents the sermons are carelessly num- 
bered as ‘chapters,’ though for the most part they are not connected 
discourses, and a note upon the date and occasion of each sermon 
would have been very welcome. As it is we are dependent upon 
stray references in the sermons themselves, with the exception that 
we learn from a foot note on p. 184 that two sermons on the Dignity 
of Womanhood were ‘ preached at Frenchay after a meeting for the 

Ladies’ Association S. P. G.’ It is possible, however, to learn, 

from internal evidence, that three of the sermons formed an Advent 

course (pp. 93-133), that one was certainly preached at Oxford 

(p. 254) and another at Westminster Abbey (p. 80). Other refer- 

ences to such matters as a ‘diocesan association’ (p. 51) and ‘ Hos- 

pital Sunday’ (p. 71) only make us wish that we knew more of the 
circumstances under which the sermons were delivered. Even if the 
volume had been anonymously published we should have been able 
to see that the preacher was a man of many gifts. The philosopher 
comes out in the grand sermon which gives the title to the volume, 
where Mr. Moore shows us how ‘the mystery of the ever blessed 

Trinity’ meets ‘some of the deep problems of our day,’ and the same 

sermon bears witness to the fruitful study of botany, which was one 

of the delightful pursuits of Mr. Moore’s life (p. 3). Again, there is 

a passing allusion to the deeper causes which led the Council of Trent 

to ‘abolish the very office which Tetzel held’ (p. 269), thoroughly 

in the manner of the lectures on the Reformation which were so much 
appreciated by the theological students at Oxford. As a reader of 
patristic theology Mr. Moore would sometimes refer to a passage of 

St. Augustine (p. 10), or again as a man who knew his classical authors 

to Plato (p. 185) and Aristotle (p. 186). One reference to Lingard, 

i. chap. 2, for the fact that ten thousand English were admitted to 

holy baptism during the Christmas season of 597 is second-hand 

and an exception to Mr. Moore’s scholarly way.' The value of 

numerous doctrinal passages in the sermons is great, and various im- 

portant subjects are discussed. We should give the highest place 

to three discourses on Paradise (pp. 205-239) entitled respectively 

‘The State of the Dead,’ ‘ The Intermediate State,’ and ‘ The Cloud 

of Witnesses.’ Itis interesting to observe that Mr. Moore applies the 

passage in 1 St. Tim. ii. 14, 15 to the Incarnation (p. 204). There 

are two excellent passages on Baptism and Confirmation (pp. 271, 





1 The original statement is in St. Gregory’s letter to Eulogius 
(£2. viii. 30). 
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272) which are too long to quote, but which answer many objections 
to both these means of grace. A sentence on ‘preparation for Con- 
firmation’ may be quoted. It is, says Mr. Moore, ‘the removal of 
barriers which stop the inflow of Divine grace, the clearing of the 
channels by which God’s Spirit is given to us’ (p. 274). Another 
subject which is fruitfully treated is the profit of the Old Testament 
as ‘illustrating the unchanging laws of God’s dealing with men’ (p. 
160), and another is the working out of the truth that ‘we are 
subjects of a supernatural kingdom’ (p. 62). Many such themes 
might be gathered together to show that we have here a collection of 
sermons of a very uncommon order of excellence. 


Practical Reflections on Every Verse of the Prophet Isaiah. Witha 
Preface by the Right Rev. Epwarp Kine, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1894.) 

WHATEVER may be urged in favour of the typical work of the nine- 

teenth-century commentator, it cannot be said to be distinguished 

for its appeal to the heart and conscience and will of the reader. It 
is not even marked by any serious effort to show that all Scripture 
points towards the one Person who at once satisfies all the yearnings 
of the heart, and quickens the conscience and stimulates the will. 
At the best it is somewhat frigidly addressed to the intellect and, 
standing in the porch of devotion, presents an amended text to the 
spiritual eye. Such work, if the claims which are made for it are 
kept well within their legitimate area, is not contrary, but strictly 
preparatory, to the higher work of Messianic interpretation and 
practical reflection. The Origens and the Jeromes of the Church 
have indeed been men to whom it has been given to combine vast 
critical powers with profound insight into the prophetical and prac- 
tical meaning of Holy Scripture. The author of these practical re- 
flections, who ‘still desires to remain unknown’ (Pref. p. xiii), lays no 
claim to be a critical commentator, but he shows in his work on 

Isaiah and in his earlier reflections on Genesis and the Psalms, that 

he understands ‘ the true practical end’ of reading the law of Moses, 

and the prophets and the Psalms.'_ The Bishop of Lincoln expresses 
this ‘end’ in three principal lines of thought, ‘the moral warnings,’ 

‘the theocratic teaching,’ and ‘the Messianic prophecies’ (Pref. pp. x— 

xii). It appears from the advertisement that the sale of the previous 

volumes of the author has not been large (p. xxii). It may be, as 

he suggests, that ‘a sufficient specimen of this method of treating 

Holy Scripture’ has now been offered to the readers of the Bible, 

and we have heard of men who have steadily used the reflections on 

Genesis and the Psalms in their devotional reading, and have con- 

cluded that the general similarity between the two books makes the 

possession of one of them sufficient. But we should be sorry to think 
that an age which rather prides itself upon its attention to its religious 
duties gave a less cordial welcome to this meditative class of literature 
than the early years of the eighteenth century gave to the similar work 


1 St. Luke xxiv. 44. 
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of Quesnel. We may not have among us such men as ‘the reverend 
Mr. William Law,’ whose name appears among the subscribers to the 
English edition of Quesnel’s book, which was published in1719. But 
it is not necessary to be on a level with the author of A Serious Call 
to appreciate the value of this reflection on Isaiah ix. 9 :— 


‘When I read all these lofty titles, I know not to what prince of earth 
they may have clung for awhile, but I see that they properly belong to 
Christ Jesus alone, none else can fill up their wide outline. Art not 
Thou, O my Lord, wonderful in Thy Birth, a counsellor in Thy 
Ministry, a mighty God in Thy Passion, in Thy Resurrection the Father 
of a new world, in all eternity the Spring of our peace?’ (p. 41). 


And it would be difficult to quote a passage which was more 
appropriate to the present troubles of the Church than the comment 
on ‘No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper ’ (Isai. liv. 17). 


‘Our adversaries’ weapons are in God’s hands. He has created and 
can guide them. Persecution therefore and heresy, temptations so bitter 
and lasting that they darken all our days, the scoffs of seeming friends, 
the sad accidents of life, are all permitted and overruled by our Master. 
He has prepared the combat beforehand and prepared us to fight in it. 
Let us only do our duty bravely for this short life, not caring overmuch 
for pleasures and honours here below, but rather setting our whole mind 
on getting through the campaign with courage and patience. The time 
for reward will come later. We serve One who never forsakes those 


that trust Him’ (p. 235). 





